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POPE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


One  of  the  pretended  literary  discoveries  1 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  reckon  Pope  among  our  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  ;  but  nobody,  wo  believe,  has 
yet  denied  him  to  be  an  English  classic. 
The  steady  demand  for  his  works  that  has 
now  maintained  for  the  full  Horatian  pe¬ 
riod — 

£st  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perfecitannos, 
may  be  held  as  having  established  his  right 
to  that  title,  and  placed  it  beyond  the 
cavils  of  criticism  or  paradox.  Since  his 
death,  his  writings  have  been  collected,  and 
copiously  annotated,  by  four  successive 
editors  ;  of  the  voluminous  labors  of  all  of 
whom,  except  one,  there  have  been  two  or 
more  authorized  impressions,  not  to  speak 
of  several  irregular  reprints.  This  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  popularity, 
and  of  something  more.  These  critical 
editions  have  been  called  for  to  be  placed 
in  libraries  among  our  greatest  writers, 
or  the  greatest  writers  of  every  age  of 
literature.  Shakspearc  is  the  only  other 
English  classic  who  has  given  so  much 
employment  to  the  commentators.  We 
have  only  one  annotated  edition  (twice 
printed)  of  the  entire  works  of  Dryden ; 
one  (also  printed  twice)  of  those  of  Spen¬ 
ser  ;  and  not  as  yet  so  much  as  one  of 
those  of  Milton,  any  more  than  of  those  of 
Chaucer.  If  we  except  Shakspeare,  the 
only  other  English  writer  whose  works 
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have  been  edited  as  often  as  those  of  Pope, 
is  Swift ;  but  even  of  Swift,  Scott’s  (twice 
printed^  is  the  only  edition  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  be  eddied  a  critical  one.  As 
for  our  other  great  prose  writers — such,  for 
instance,  as  Bacon — although  the  works  of 
most  of  them  have  been  several  tiroes  col¬ 
lected,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
critical  edition  of  any  one  of  them. 

Perhaps,  when  the  booksellers  found 
themselves  called  upon  for  another  library 
edition  of  Pope,  the  best  thing  upon  the 
whole  that  they  could  do  was  to  reproduce 
that  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  and 
published  in  1824.  Besides  being,  by  its 
omission  of  some  questionable  or  objection¬ 
able  matter,  better  suited  for  the  use  of 
ordinary  readers,  if  not  of  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  student,  than  either  that  of  Warton 
or  that  of  Bowles,  it  was  free  from  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  under  which  both  these  preced¬ 
ing  editions  labored,  of  being  constructed 
upon  and  pervaded  by  the  principles  of  a 
school  of  criticism,  which,  whatever  might 
be  its  merits,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as 
heretical  by  the  generality  of  the  readers  of 
Pope ;  and  out  of  which,  indeed,  it  was 
somewhat  unaccountable  how  an  editor  of 
his  poetry,  not  to  say  two,  should  ever 
have  arisen — unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
they  took  to  the  task,  as  Butler  makes  the 
old  Puritans  to  have  worshipped  their 
Maker — “  for  spite,”  and  as  thinking  the 
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writings  they  republished  and  commented 
upon  very  good  for  being  mended  and 
carped  at,  if  for  nothing  else.  Mr.  Ros- 
coc,  it’  without  any  pretensions  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  cither  a  profound  or  a  brilliant 
critic,  was  at  least  not  disqualified  for  the 
office  of  editing  Pope  by  any  such  anti- 
Popish  principles  or  prejudices.  On  the 
contrary,  his  charity  for  his  author,  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  man,  has  all  the  amiable 
weakness  that  could  be  desired  cither  in  an 
editor  or  a  biographer.  As  his  edition, 
too,  was  of  subsequent  date  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “  Spence’s  Anecdotes,”  his  Life  of 
Pope,  and  his  Notes,  might  be  considered  as 
embodying  nearly  all  the  information  re¬ 
specting  the  poet  and  his  writings  that  is 
yet  before  the  world.  We  recollect  nothing 
of  any  importance  that  has  come  out  since 
1824,  except  a  fact  or  two  given  in  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart’s  brilliant  “  Biographical 
Anecdotes,*’  prefixed  to  Lord  Whamcliffe’s 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu.  Still  the  new  edition  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  been  something  more 
than  a  mere  reprint,  with  only  the  former 
ten  volumes  compressed  into  eight.  So 
purely  mechanical  a  piece  of  reprodilction 
is  the  present  publication,  that  the  reader 
can  nowhere  gather  from  it  even  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  when  the  former  edition  appeared. 
Even  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roscoe  no  longer 
lives  is  nowhere  indicated.  The  former 
edition,  for  anything  that  appears,  might 
have  preceded  the  present  by  only  a  few 
months ;  and  the  Preface,  addressed  to  the 
world  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  a 
writer  who  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  dead,  might  be  understood  as  having 
been  penned  within  the  present  year.  '  It 
may  be  that,  luckily,  the  statements  in  it, 
read  in  that  understanding,  will  still  be  all 
true,  or  at  least  not  absolutely  false  ;  that, 
for  instance,  when  it  said  that  “  Spence’s 
Manuscripts”  “  now  belong  to  Mr.  Sin¬ 
ger”  the  fact  is  still  so,  as  much  as  it 
was  in  1824 ;  but  so  negligent  or  inartifi¬ 
cial  a  manner  of  republication  is  not  for 
that  the  less  pessimi  exempK.  The  date  of 
the  Preface,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a. let¬ 
ter  or  epistle  from  the  author  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  ought  at  least  to  have  been  given. 
But  there  are  also  other  reasons  why  the 
book  should  not  have  been  left  thus  to  edit, 
or  re-edit,  itself.  Apart  altogether  from 
matters  of  taste  or  opinion,  Mr.  Roscoe, 
though  he  has  executed  his  task  generally 
with  care  and  diligence,  has  committed 
several  oversights,  which  may  have  been 


excusable  enough  in  a  first  edition,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
without  correction  in  succeeding  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  book. 

The  several  vexata  quetstiones  of  Pope’s 
history  will  be  found  to  be  discu.ssed  for 
the  most  part  by  his  latest  biographer  in  a 
sufficiently  painstaking  manner,  and  with 
an  attention  to  the  relevant  facts  which 
will  be  allowed  to  be  correct  and  compre¬ 
hensive  even  by  those  who  may  not  always 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  But  even  in 
the  more  elaborate  portions  of  his  perform¬ 
ance,  which  are  occupied  with  these  contro¬ 
verted  matters,  he  sometimes  misses  what 
a  little  more  research  would  have  disco¬ 
vered.  Thus,  from  having  consulted  only 
the  first  edition  of  Curll’s  surreptitious  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  “  Letters,”  he  has  given  an 
incomplete  copy  of  what  is  called  “  The 
Initial  Correspondence;  or.  Anecdotes  of 
the  Life  and  Family  of  Mr.  Pope,”  inserted 
by  Curll  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
volume.  The  second  edition  contains  a 
long  additional  advertisement  by  Curll, 
dated  July  26,  1735,  remarkable  as  for  the 
first  time  advancing  a  direct  charge  against 
Pope,  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  contriv¬ 
ance  by  which  the  “  Letters”  had  been 
given  to  the  world.  “  Mr.  Pope,”  Curll 
here  says,  “  having  put  me  under  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  him  as  he  deserves,  I  hereby 
declare,  that  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Let¬ 
ters,’  which  I  published  on  the  12th  of 
May  last,  was  sent  me,  ready  printed,  by 
himself;  and  for  six  hundred  of  which  I 
contracted  with  his  agent,  R.  Smythe,  who 
came  to  me  in  the  habit  of  a  clergyman.” 
Not,  indeed,  that  this  assertion  of  Curll’s  is 
the  least  value  as  evidence  of  anything 
except  of  his  own  unscrupulosity  and  im¬ 
pudence.  We  concur  with  Mr.  Roscoe  in 
scouting  the  supposition  of  Pope  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  mysterious 
proceedings  through  which  the  Letters  got 
into  Curll’s  hands,  as  the  wildest  of  impro¬ 
babilities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  Curll  may  have  given  a  true  account  of 
the  affair,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concern¬ 
ed  in  it ;  not  only,  as  Johnson  observes,  no 
falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  his  ac¬ 
count  but  the  numerous  notes  from  R. 
Smythe  and  P.  T.,  given  in  the  “  Initial 
Correspondence,”  have  all  the  air  of  being 
genuine.  The  most  natural  hypothesis 
would  seem  to  be  that  Curll  really  procured 
the  Letters  in  the  way  that  he  said  he  did, 
and  that  the  person  from  whom  he  bought 
them  was  the  party,  or  the  agent  of  the 
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party,  by  whom  they  were  stolen,  or  fraudu¬ 
lently  transcribed  from  the  collection  de¬ 
posited  in  Lord  Oxford's  library.  Another 
curious  random  assertion  of  Curll’s,  by 
the  by,  in  this  adTcrtisement,  which  has 
escaped  Mr.  Roscoe,  is,  that  Pope  had 
been  concerned  in  the  newspaper  called 
The  Grub-street  Journal  from  its  origin. 
This,  it  appears,  from  a  note  subjoined  to 
the  advertisement,  had  been  declared  to  be 
false  by  Pope  or  on  his  authority ;  but 
Curll  treats  his  denial  as  worth  nothing ; 
“  for,”  says  he,  “  one  of  the  (Ttuh-street 
proprietors  assured  me,  that  both  him¬ 
self,  and  Huggonson,  the  Quaker,  who 
prints  the  said  journal,  could  testify  the 
contrary ;  nay  further,  I  know,  from  indis¬ 
putable  evidence,  that  Mr.  Pope  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  certain  gentleman,  in  the  most 
pressing  instances  of  friendship,  not  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  secret  oi  his  being  concerned  in 
that  paper  with  his  writing  partner.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot.”  This  also,  however,  is  to  be 
received  as  merely  another  specimen  of 
CurlPs  recklessness  and  effrontery.  We 
quite  go  along,  likewise,  with  Mr.  Roscoe 
in  the  sensible  view  that  he  takes  of  the  in¬ 
timacy  between  Pope  and  Martha  Btoiuit, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  imputations  or  sur¬ 
mises  of  Air.  Bowles  on  that  subject.  He 
might,  however,  have  strengthened  his  refu¬ 
tation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr. 
Bowles’s  speculations,  that  founded  on  the 
short  note  numbered  the  27th  in  the  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Miss  Blount  and  her  sister, 
if  he  had  more  carefully  examined  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  which,  as  he  observes,  yet  exists  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  forms  one  of  the  scraps 
of  paper  on  which  the  first  rough  draft  of 
the  translation  of  Homer  is  written  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  alone  might  assure  us  that 
it  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Pope  as  having 
any  peculiar  significancy  of  the  kind  sup¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Bowles,  seeing  that,  being 
used  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  have  to 
fall  under  the  eye  of  whoever  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  copy  the  translation  for  the  prin¬ 
ter.  But  it  has  happened  also  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  word  in  the  letter  has  been  mis¬ 
read  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  whose  edition  the 
letter  was  first  published  ;  and  the  error 
has  been  repeated  after  him  by  Mr.  Ros¬ 
coe.  What  Aliss  Blount  writes  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  “  my  ro<wi,”  not  “  any  roc«n,”  as  in 
the  printed  letter.  This  correction  will  be 
found  to  make  the  sentence  run  much 
more  naturally,  and  to  clear  away  from  the 
expression  whatever  might  be  thought  sin¬ 
gular  or  suspicious. 


Others  of  Mr.  Roscoe ’s  slips  are  such  as 
would  scarcely  have  been  made  by  a  very 
sharp  man.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  VV'ogan’s  to  Swift,  in 
which  he  says  ;  “  I  had  the  honor  of  bring¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pope  from  our  retreat  in  the  forest 
of  Windsor,  to  dress  d  la  mode,  and  intro¬ 
duce  at  Will's  coffee-house,”  can  refer  to 
the  incident  of  Pope  having  had  himself 
taken  to  Will’s  to  see  Dryden.  When 
Dryden  died.  Pope  had  not  quite  completed 
his  twelfth  year,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  then  a  boy  at  school  in  London.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  long  it  was  before  Dryden’s 
death  that  his  youthful  admirer  managed  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him.  Pope’s  own  account, 
in  a  letter  to  Wycherley,  is :  “  I  was  not 
so  happy  as  to  know  him.  Virgilium  tantum 
vidiy  He  probably  got  some  grown-up 
friend  to  take  him  into  the  coffee-house ; 
but  the  coming  up  from  Binfield,  dressed 
d  la  mode,  to  be  formally  introduced  at 
Will’s,  was  unquestionably  an  event  of  a 
later  date.  Air.  Roscoe's  account  of  so 
important  a  passage  in  Pope’s  literary  his¬ 
tory  as  the  publicatwn  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  its  two  successive  forms,  is  alto¬ 
gether  errimeous.  He  supposes  that  it 
appeared  in  its  first  form,  or  without  the 
machinery  of  the  sylphs  and  gnomes,  in 
1711.  It  is  clear  from  Pope’s  correspon¬ 
dence  that  the  poem  was  not  published  till 
towards  the  end  of  May,  1712.  He  sends 
a  copy  of  the  volume  of  Lintot’s  Miscella^ 
nies,  in  which  it  appeared,  to  Martha  Blount, 
on  the  25th  of  that  month,  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  says : — “  You  have 
no  hopes  of  entertainment  but  from  the  rest 
of  this  book,  wherein,  they  tell  me,  are  some 
things  that  may  be  dangerous  to  be  looked 
upou :  however,  1  think  you  may  venture, 
though  you  should  bbish  for  it,  since  blush¬ 
ing  becomes  you  the  best  of  any  lady  m 
England,”  &c.  By  “  the  rest  of  this  book” 
are  evidently  meant  the  other  contents  of 
the  volume  of  MisceltUnies,  which  appa¬ 
rently  were  partly  of  a  somewhat  loose 
description.  Both  Air.  Roscoe  and  Air. 
Bowles  absurdly  understand  the  words  as 
referring  to  additions  that  had  been  made 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  since  it  was  first 
printed  ;  and  the  former,  to  support  this 
impossible  interpretation,  proposes  that  the 
date  of  the  letter  should  be  altered  from 
Alay,  1712,  to  May,  1714.  But  even  that 
new  reading  would  not  answer  the  purpose 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  Miss  Blount 
had  not  her  copy  of  the  improved  edition 
of  the  poem  sent  to  hef  till  aRer  it  had  been 
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before  the  world  for  three  months ;  for  that 
edition  certainly  appeared  in  the  end  of 
February,  1714.  Still  more  incorrect  is 
the  account  afterwards  driven  of  the  trans-  j 
lation  of  the  Emperor  Adrian’s  death-bed 
verses :  upon  this  small  matter  Mr.  Roscoe 
contrives  to  crowd  nearly  half-a-dozen 
blunders  into  the  compass  of  about  as  many 
sentences.  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  an 
undated  letter  of  Pope’s  to  Lord  Burling¬ 
ton,  in  which  he  recounts  a  ludicrous  con¬ 
versation  with  Lintot,  the  bookseller,  who 
overtook  him  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  rode 
with  him  to  Oxford,  can  have  been  written 
in  August,  1714,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  supposes, 
both  in  his  Life  of  Pope  and  in  a  special 
note  on  the  letter  ;  for  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  passages  in  it  relates  to  the  recent 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer,  which  did  not  take  place 
till  June,  1715.  Another  of  his  miscon¬ 
ceptions  is  comical.  In  November,  1734, 
Swift,  having  just  read  the  Essay  on 
Man,  and  some  other  recent  productions 
of  Pope,  writes  to  him  thus  : — “  I  am 
glad  that  what  you  write  is  printed  in  large 
letters ;  otherwise,  between  the  weakness  of 
my  eyes  and  the  thickness  of  my  hearing,  I 
should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure  that  is 
left  to  me.  Pray  command  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  follow  tlmt  example  if  I  live  to 
read  his  Metaphysics.”  Whereupon  Mr. 
Roscoe  gravely  remarks  that  “  Pope,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  his  correspondence 
with  Swift,  was  accustomed  to  write  his 
letters  in  imitation  of  print,  that  his  friend 
might  more  easily  read  them  !”  And  so 
Bolingbroke,  too,  was  to  copy  over  the 
whole  of  his  metaphysical  lucubrations  in 
the  same  peculiar  kind  of  character,  for  the 
case  of  the  Dean’s  eyesight !  VVe  need 
hardly  observe,  that  all  that  Swift  asks  is, 
that  when  the  work  is  sent  to  the  press  it 
shall  be  printed  in  a  good-sized  type.  Pope, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  learned  to  write  by 
copying  printed  books ;  but  the  information 
that  he  ever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his 
letters  to  Swift,  or  any  one  xlse,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  print,  is  quite  original.  Once 
more  ;  how  can  Mr.  Roscoe  adopt  from 
Ayre,  as  he  does  in  p.  304,  the  story  of 
Pope’s  unlucky  visitor,  who,  on  discovering 
that  his  host  was  the  author  of  the  Essay 
tm  Maiij  after  he  had  been  abusing  it  for 
everything  despicable  both  in  philosophy 
and  poetry,  is  asserted  to  have  takeu  up 
his  hat  and  never  ventured  to  show  his  face 
again  in  Pope’s  presence — adding,  from 
hiiBself,  that  the  gentlemaa  refared  to  is 


supposed  to  have  been  Mallet — when  there 
is  abundanoe  of  evidence,  part  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page  of  his  own 
(volume,  that  Pope  and  Mallet  continued  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  so  long  as  the  for¬ 
mer  lived  r  We  cannot  allow  the  mere  bio¬ 
grapher  of  a  modern  poet  the  privilege  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Father  of  Poetry  of  thus 
sometimes  writing  I  ke  a  man  half  asleep. 

Let  us  here  notice,  too,  for  correction  in 
the  next  edition  of  the  Life,  such  errrors 
of  simple  misstatement  or  omission  as  the 
following.  It  was  not  in  his  childhood 
that  Pope  was  called  “  the  little  nightin¬ 
gale,”  as  Mr.  Roscoe  assumes,  here  follow¬ 
ing  Johnson.  The  original  authority  is 
Lord  OiTery,  in  his  “  Letters  on  Swift,” 
whose  words  are,  speaking  of  Pope : — 
“  His  voice  in  common  conversation  was  so 
naturally  musical,  that  1  remember  honest 
Tom  Southerne  used  always  to  call  him 
the  little  nightingale.”  The  epithet  little 
referred  to  the  diminutiveness  of  his  per¬ 
son  throughout  his  life.  Again  :  it  is  not 
the  fact  that,  when  Pope  first  took  to 
versifying,  his  father  “  not  only  suggested 
subjects  for  his  pen,  but  corrected  his  vers¬ 
es.”  The  old  gentleman’s  practice  was,  as 
Mrs.  Pope  told  Spence,  to  make  the  boy 
correct  the  verses  himself — “  to  send  him 
back  to  new -turn  them,”  as  she  expressed 
it.  Neither  Mr.  Rovscoe  nor  any  other  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Pope,  by  the  by,  has  attempt¬ 
ed  an  interpretation,  or  taken  any  notice 
of  the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Hervey,  which  undoubtedly  alludes 
to  some  misconduct  of  his  father’s  elder 
brother  “  He  ( Pope’s  father)  did  not, 
indeed,  think  it  a  happiness  to  bury  his 
elder  brother,  though  he  had  one  who  want¬ 
ed  some  of  those  good  qualities  which  yours 
possessed.”  Nothing  whatever,  we  believe, 
is  known  of  this  elder  of  the  two  sons  of 
Pnpe^s  grandfather,  the  Hampshire  clergy¬ 
man.  Finally :  wc  may  observe  that  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  forgotten  to  inform  his  readers 
where  Pope  died.  We  are  told  that,  on 
the  proclamation  coming  out  ordering  all 
Roman  Catholics  to  withdraw  from  Loudon 
and  its  neighborhood,  he  removed,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1744,  to  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  capital ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  having  ever 
returned  to  Twickenham,  whither,  however, 
he  had  certainly  ventured  back  before  the 
end  of  April,  perhaps  much  sooner,  and 
where  he  was  when  he  died  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  of  May.  One  wonders  whether 
Mr.  Roscoe  himself  did  not  discover  such 
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inadvertencies  as  these  after  his  volumes 
were  printed  off,  and  whether  he  did  not 
leave  a  corrected  copy  which  might  have 
been  made  use  of  for  the  new  edition. 

Most  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Pope’s 
preceding  biographers  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Mr.  Roscoe’s  narrative ;  but  it  is 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Tyers’s 
sketch,  published  in  1782,  under  the  title 
of  An  Historical  Rhapsody  on  Mr. 
Pope.”  Thomas,  or  Tom  Tyers,  as  his 
friend  Johnson  used  always  to  call  him, 
now  best  remembered,  perhaps,  as  one  of 
the  figures  in  Boswell,  attracted  considera¬ 
ble  attention,  in  his  own  day,  by  various 
publications.  His  “  Political  Conferences 
between  several  Great  Men  in  the  Last 
and  Present  Century,”  and  his  “  Conver¬ 
sations  Political  and  Familiar,”  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  the  precursors  of 
the  “  Imaginary  Conversations”  of  Landor. 
But  his  biographical  tracts  on  Pope,  Ad¬ 
dison,  and  Johnson,  arc  now  more  interest¬ 
ing.  That  on  Pope  extends  to  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Tyers  was  a  youth 
of  eighteen  when  Pope  died,  but  missed 
seeing  Virgil.  He  once  had,  he  tells  us, 
“  an  opportunity  of  viewing  Pope’s  grotto 
and  garden,  and  should  have  seen  the  poet 
himself  if  he  had  been  at  home,”  the  friend 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied  having  been  a 
person  who  could  have  introduced  him.  His 
“  Historical  Rhapsody,”  as  he  calls  it,  is 
considerably  more  rhapsodical  than  histori¬ 
cal,  but  he  has  preserved  a  few  particulars 
not  elsewhere  mentioned.  One,  which  is 
given  in  a  postscript  to  his  second  edition, 
is,  that  Pope,  when  at  school,  took  great 
delight  in  cock-fighting,  and  laid  out  all 
his  money  in  buying  fighting-cocks,  till  his 
mother’s  solicitous  efforts  succeeded  in 
weaning  him  from  that  pa.ssion.  One  can 
readily  enough  believe  this  of  the  future 
satirist.  Pope  has  been  likened  sometimes 
to  a  bee,  sometimes  to  a  wasp  ;  but  the 
cock,  pugnacious,  irritable,  and  arrogant, 
at  once  presenting  something  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  contrast  between  his  size  and  his 
strut,  and  yet  commanding  our  respect 
by  his  courage  and  dignity,  would  typify 
him  upon  the  whole  better  than  cither. 
Tyers  also  refers  to  some  memorabilia  pre¬ 
served  by  Mrs.  Pilkington  in  her  autobio¬ 
graphical  memoirs,  and  by  Tom  Davies  in 
his  “  Life  of  Garrick,”  which  have  escaped 
Mr.  Roscoe.  The  best  account,  we  may 
add,  of  Pope’s  going  to  see  Garrick  when 
the  great  actor  first  came  out  at  the  theatre 


in  Goodman’s  Fields,  in  1 741 ,  is  in  that  half- 
mad  book,  the  Memoirs  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale.  Stockdale  had  the  story  from  Gar¬ 
rick’s  own  lips.  Ho  had  the  honor,  it 
seems,  to  act  thrice,  in  different  characters, 
in  the  presence  of  Pope.  The  first  was 
Richard,  the  character  in  which  he  first  a.s- 
tonished  the  public.  “  When  1  was  told,” 
said  he,  “  that  Pope  was  in  the  house,  I 
instantaneously  felt  a  palpitation  at  my 
heart  ....  It  gave  mo  a  particular  plea¬ 
sure  that  Richard  was  my  character,  when 
Pope  was  to  sec  and  hear  me.  As  I  opened 
my  part,  I  saw  our  little  poetical  hero, 
dressed  in  black,  seated  in  a  side  box,  near 
the  stage,  and  viewing  mo  with  a  serious 
and  earnest  attention.  His  look  shot  and 
thrilled  like  lightning  through  my  frame ; 
and  1  had  some  hesitation  in  proceeding, 
from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Richard 
gradually  blazed  forth,  the  house  was  in  a 
roar  of  applause  ;  and  the  conspiring  hand 
of  Pope  shadowed  me  with  laurels.”  He 
afterwards  learned  that  Pope  had  said  of 
him :  “  That  young  man  never  had  his 
equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never  have  a 
rival.”  One  particular  in  this  description 
by  Garrick  is  in  curious  accordance  with 
Pope’s  own  picture  of  himself  under  the 
character  of  Dick  Distich,  the  little  poet, 
in  his  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  Club 
of  Little  Men,  in  the  Guardian.  They 
had  elected  Dick  their  President,  he  says, 
“  not  only  as  he  is  the  shortest  of  us  all, 
but  because  he  has  entertained  so  just  a 
sense  of  his  st.ature  as  to  go  generally  in 
blackj  that  ho  may  appear  yet  less.”  Pope’s 
biographers,  as  far  as  we  remember,  have 
forgotten,  or  have  not  deigned  to  record, 
this  peculiarity.  The  delineation  of  Dick 
Distich  goes  on  : — “  Nay,  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion  is  he  arrived,  that  ho  stoops  as  he 
walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd 
enough  ;  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with 
long  arms  and  legs ;  a  spider  is  no  ill  em¬ 
blem  of  him  ;  he  has  been  taken  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  for  a  small  windmill.” 

Pope  has  been  sufficiently  honored  at 
least  in  the  number  of  his  biographers. 
Of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  predeces¬ 
sors,  William  Ayre,  Esq.,  as  he  calls  him¬ 
self,  nothing  appears  to  be  known.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Ayrs^  as  one  of  Pope’s  friends, 
in  Gay’s  poem  entitled  “  Mr.  Pope’s  Wel¬ 
come  from  Greece,”  written  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  in 
1 1720.  But  in  a  tract — published  immedi- 
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ately  after  Ayrc’s  work  appeared — “  Re¬ 
marks  on  Squire  Ayre’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Pope,^’  &c.,  by  a 
writer  who  subscribes  himself  J.  H. — it  is 
asserted  that  Ayre  is  a  mere  pseudonyme, 
and  that  the  real  writer  of  the  Memoirs 
was  Curll,  the  bookseller.  This  tract  was 
published  by  CurlPs  rival,  Cooper  ;  but  it 
is  curious  that,  some  years  afterwards,  in 
1754,  Ayre’s  work  was  reproduced  under  a 
new  title,  “  The  Life  of  Alexander  Pope, 

Esq  j”  by  this  very  Cooper,  as  an  original 
work.  The  new  publication,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  the  title-page,  con¬ 
sisted  merely  of  the  unsold  copies  of  the 
first  and  only  real  edition,  which  came  out 
in  1745,  bearing  to  be  printed  for  the 
author,  who,  in  a  patent  prefixed  to  the 
work,  giving  him  the  copyright  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  is  styled,  “  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  William  Ayre,  Esq.”  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Ayre  was  a  real 
personage.  His  book,  which  consists  of  I  not  written,  however,  as  originally  pro- 
two  volumes  of  between  three  and  four  |  mised,  by  W^arburton,  who  was  now  become 
hundred  pages  each,  is  one  of  considerable  !  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  too  great  or  too 
show  and  pretension.  It  is  embellished  i  indolent  for  such  labors,  but  compiled  by 
with  heads  of  Pope,  and  a  dozen  other  per-  Owen  Ruffhead,  from  documents  or  memo- 
sons  mentioned  in  his  writings,  and  is .  randa  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bishop, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Burlington,  Ruffhead,  who  had  made  himself  known  by 
Marchmont,  and  Bathurst.  In  his  Preface,  •  an  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ex- 
the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  having  I  presses  much  apprehension  lest  his  subject 
always  been  a  professed  admirer  of  Pope’s !  should  be  deemed  by  his  graver  friends  too 
poetry,  criticism,  and  satire ;  but  he  says  j  light  a  one  for  a  person  of  his  profession, 
nothing  of  having  had  any  personal  ac-  j  but  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that 
quaintance  with  the  deceased  poet.  “  I  j  he  might  be  found  too  heavy  for  it.  His 
have  made  use,”  he  says,  “  of  all  possible  j  history  of  Pope’s  life  is  extremely  meagre; 
means,  my  friends,  as  well  as  myself,  having  !  and  although  the  few  facts  he  gives  may  be 
spared  no  pains  to  procure  what  helps  w’ere  j  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  his  grammar 
attainable.  Some  few  I  had  in  my  own  i  also  somewhat  more  regular,  his  book  is, 
hands,  which  were  never  made  public ;  and  upon  the  whole,  a  duller  one  than  Ayre’s. 
the  world  stands  obliged  to  those  of  all  It  is  made  up,  too,  like  that  of  his  prede¬ 
stations,  who  have  been  so  kind  to  hand  to  cessor,  to  a  large  extent,  of  extracts  from 
me  for  this  use  what  they  thought  would  Pope’s  writings,  and  of  criticism  thereupon, 
contribute  to  give  light  into  his  life.”  Af-  in  which  the  learned  editor  of  the  Statutes 
terwards  he  declares,  that,  with  certain  at  Large  does  not  shine.  Johnson  was  Pope’s 
exceptions,  he  has  not  received  the  least  next  biographer;  his  “Lives  of  the  Poets” 
hint  from  persons  of  honor  and  credit  (to  appeared  in  1781.  Tyers  published  his 
whom  he  returns  most  grateful  thanks),  of  “  llistorical  Rhapsody”  in  1782.  Then 
which  he  has  not  made  some  use.  In  one  followed  the  “Life”  by  Joseph  Warton, 
place  he  mentions  that  he  is  authorized  to.  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pope’s  works,  in 
quote  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington  nine  volumes,  published  in  1797.  Warton 
in  attestation  of  a  particular  statement,  had  published  a  first  volume  of  an  “  Essay 
The  work,  however,  which  appears  from  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope”  in 
the  patent  to  have  been  finished  by  the  1756,  and  a  second  in  1782,  both  contain- 
middle  of  December,  1744,  has  evidently  ing  a  good  deal  of  biographical  mixed  with 
been  got  up  in  great  haste.  The  greater  the  critical  matter ;  and  his  formal  memoir, 
portion  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  quotations  as  well  as  his  notes,  in  his  edition  of  Pope’s 
from  Pope’s  poems  and  printed  correspond-  works,  is  principally  a  repetition  of  what 
cnee,  among  which  are  interspersed  a  few  had  already  appeared  in  his  Essay.  Then 


translations  from  Tasso’s  Amlnta  and 
Guarini’s  Pastor  Fido,  which  the  author 
informs  us  are  his  own,  those  from  the 
Aminta  being  taken  from  a  complete  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  poem,  which  he  had  published 
a  few  years  before  ;  and  even  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  more  is  occupied  with  Pope’s 
distinguished  literary  friends,  of  most  of 
whom  short  biographical  notices  are  given, 
than  with  himself.  Ayre’s  style  is  barba¬ 
rous  in  the  extreme ;  and  its  appearance  is 
rendered  still  more  illiterate  by  bad  punc¬ 
tuation.  Yet  several  of  the  received  anec¬ 
dotes  about  Pope  have  no  other  authority 
to  rest  upon  than  his :  and  his  book  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  standard  account  of  Pope’s 
life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
decease.  It  is  the  chief  authority  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  “  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,”  in  their  article  upon  Pope,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1760.  At  last,  in  1769,  appeared 
what  may  be  called  the  official  biography, 
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we  have  the  “  Life,”  by  Mr.  Bowles,  ac-  cesaor’s  delineation,  he  has  no  other  way  of 
companying  his  edition  of  the  works  pub-  describing  than  as  that  “  eaves-dropping 
llshed  in  1806  ;  and  lastly,  that  by  Mr.  kind  of  information  in  which  Johnson  de- 
Roscoe.  lighted,”  and  on  which  “  not  much  reliance 

Of  all  Pope’s  biographers,  unquestionably  can  be  placed.”  This  is  hardly  becoming 
the  most  eminent  is  Johnson  ;  his  perform-  from  a  writer  whose  own  attempts  in  the 
ance  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered  way  of  portraiture  hardly  rise  higher  than 
as  having  a  place  in  our  literature.  What-  telling  us  that  Pope’s  usual  handwriting, 
ever  may  be  its  faults,  there  has  been  “  though  formal,  was  distinct  and  legible — 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  which  characteristics,”  it  is  solemnly  added,  “  the 
cannot  properly  be  said  of  any  of  the  acquisition  of  which,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
others.  Compared  with  it  they  are  all  every  one  to  attain  them,  ought  to  bo  con- 
mere  compilations,  more  or  less  careful,  sidered  as  a  kind  of  moral  duty.”  There 
more  or  less  mechanical.  If  they  were  all  is,  at  any  rate,  very  little  in  Johnson’s 
to  perish,  we  might  lose  some  facts,  but  Life  of  this  kind  of  twaddle.  Johnson 
certainly  not  a  single  page,  the  loss  of  may  have  occasionally  dropped  a  splenetic 
which  would  make  the  language  the  poorer,  remark  about  Pope  or  his  poetry  ;  but  we 
Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Roscoe  appears  to  deny  that  he  has  systematically  disparaged 
have  no  conception  He  sees  nothing  in  either  him  or  it.  At  all  events,  the  worst 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Pope,  to  distinguish  it,  of  his  delinquencies  in  that  way  are  sobrie- 
as  a  piece  of  workmanship,  from  Wartou’s,  ty  and  good  sense,  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
or  Bowles’s,  or  his  own.  His  insensibility,  Roscoe’s  extravagances  in  the  opposite  di- 
indeed,  extends  to  the  whole  series  of  John-  rection.  Johnson  may  be  too  severe  upon 
son’s  Lives — a  series,  he  sets  out  byobserv-  the  “  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
ing  in  his  Preface,  “  which,  unfortunately  tunate  Lady,”  but  his  stern  and  cold 
for  the  memory  of  our  national  poets,  and  criticism  is  more  creditable,  even  to  his 
the  character  of  our  national  poetry,  he  poetical  taste,  than  Mr.  Roscoe’s  declaration 
was  induced  to  undertake.”  We  are  then  that  the  paragraph  about  the  “  frequent 
told  that  the  unfavorable  impression  which  hearses,”  is  “  one  of  the  most  terrific  pas- 
Cowper  had  received  of  the  personal  cha-  sages  which  poetry,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
racter  of  the  generality  of  our  poets  could  dern,  can  exhibit.”  And  if  the  one  biogra- 
only  have  been  owing  to  the  false  repre-  pher  has  detected  and  chronicled  too  many 
sentations  of  Johnson ;  and  that  it  would  of  the  littlenesses  of  Pope’s  conduct  and 
not  otherwise  have  been  taken  up  in  the  character,  even  this  over-keenness  of  vision 
country  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  is  a  more  respectable  fault  than  the  pur- 
and  others,  of  whose  personal  characters  blindness  of  the  other,  who  can  see  no 
or  histories  Johnson  has  written  nothing,  defects  at  all  in  his  hero,  but  boldly  pro- 
and  of  Congreve,  Garth,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  nounces  him,  without  qualification,  to  be 
and  other  such  “  unspotted  names.”  We  one  of  “  the  best  and  wisest  men  that  this 
may  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  for  them-  country  has  produced.” 
selves  what  a  simple  notion  Mr.  Roscoe  If  a  poetical  reputation  acquired  at  an 
must  have  had  of  Cowper,  if  he  imagines  early  age  were  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  a 
that  either  the  lives  or  the  writings  of  writer  having  been  born  a  poet.  Pope’s 
almost  any  one  of  these  distinguished  in-  claim  to  that  distinction  would  be  perhaps 
dividuals  would  have  been  very  likely  to  as  strong  as  that  of  any  writer  on  record, 
command  his  unqualified  approval,  however  It  was  not  only  that,  as  he  has  told  us,  he 
represented.  But  upon  this  same  string  “  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came” 
our  author  continues  to  harp  throughout  (or,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  “  Bio- 
his  volume.  No  reader  can  misunderstand  graphia  Britannica”  ludicrously  misquotes 
him  when  he  afterwards  talks  of  a  work  the  line,  “  lisped  in  verses,  for  the  verses 
yet  to  be  written,  “which  may  rescue  the  came” — a  striking  illustration  of  how  slight 
genius  of  English  poetry  from  the  dominion  a  touch  will  sometimes  destroy  the  delicacy 
of  unfeeling  criticism,  and  relieve  its  pro-  of  poetical  effect).  He  had  hardly  reached 
fessors  from  the  obloquy  so  unjustly  cast  the  age  at  which  manhood  ordinarily  begins, 
upon  their  fame.”  Johnson,  again,  has  at  when  he  had  distanced  every  other  living 
least  given  us  a  picture  of  the  man  Pope,  writer  of  verse,  and  secured  for  himself 
whether  it  be  correct  or  distorted  ;  Mr.  what  would  have  certainly  proved  a  lasting 
Roscoe  has  given  us  none.  The  particulars  memory,  and  a  high  place  in  the  literature 
which  give  a  life-like  reality  to  his  prede-  of  his  country,  if  he  had  died  then  or 
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written  nothing  more.  Mr.  Roscoe  some¬ 
what  misstates  the  case  when  he  asserts 
that  “  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  written  and 
published  almost  all  the  works  on  which, 
as  pieces  of  originality,  genius,  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  his  reputation  and  rank  as  a  poet 
essentially  depend.”  Surely  the  Essay  on 
Man,  the  Moral  Epistles,  the  Satires,  and 
the  Dunciad,  are  among  the  compositions 
that  sustain  Pope’s  poetical  reputation  as 
essentially  and  as  much  as  anything  else 
that  he  has  left  us  ;  and,  however  Wart  on 
or  Bowles  might  maintain  the  superiority 
of  his  earlier  productions  in  originality, 
genius,  and  imagination,  such  a  doctrine  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  critical  princi¬ 
ple  which  Mr.  Roscoe  professes  to  hold. 
Indeed,  such  is  his  inconsistency  upon  this 
point,  that  we  find  him  in  a  subsequent 
page  describing  the  Dunciad  as  “  a  pro¬ 
duction  which,  beyond  any  other,  displays 
the  poetical  powers  of  the  author,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  his  invention,  the  variety  of  his 
illustrations,  the  unrivalled  facility  and 
force  of  his  diction,  and  his  perfect  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  excellence  of  his  art.” 
But  it  is  true,  that,  before  he  was  four-and- 
twenty.  Pope  had  given  to  the  world, 
among  other  pieces,  his  Pastorals,  his  Tale 
of  January  and  May,  imitated  from  Chau¬ 
cer,  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  his  Temple  of 
Fame,  his  Messiah,  his  Windsor  Forest, 
his  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady,  and  his  Rape  of  the  Lock.  His 
Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  was  not 
produced  till  some  years  later.  Speaking 
of  his  Pastorals,  which  were  written  when 
he  was  sixteen,  Warton,  who  was  master  of 
Winchester  School,  tells  us,  “  that  it  has 
been  his  fortune,  from  his  way  of  life,  to 
have  seen  many  compositions  of  youths  of 
sixteen  years  old  far  beyond  these  Pastorals 
in  point  of  genius  and  imagination,  though 
not,  perhaps,  of  correctness.  Their  excel- 1 
lence,  indeed,”  he  adds,  “  might  be  owing 
to  having  had  such  a  predecessor  as  Pope.” 
One  would  have  thought,  if  there  was  any 
respect  in  which  these  marvellous  school¬ 
boys  were  likely  to  write  the  better  for 
having  had  a  model  to  imitate,  it  would  be 
correctness,  which,  however,  was  the  only 
quality,  it  seems,  in  which  their  composi¬ 
tions  were  defective.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  wonder  Warton  did  not  preserve  a 
few  specimens  of  all  this  genius  and  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  and  also,  that  nothing  should  have 
afterwards  come  of  it  of  which  the  world 
has  ever  heard.  Pope’s  precocity,  it  must 


be  acknowledged,  was  at  least  not  so  soon 
exhausted.  Elsewhere  Wharton  instances 
the  reception  given  to  Pope’s  Pastorals  as 
contrasted  with  the  little  notice  taken  of 
Gray’s  Ode  on  Eton  College,  on  its  first 
appearance,  as  showing  how  much  more 
plentiful  good  compositions  must  have 
become  when  the  later  than  they  were  when 
the  earlier  poet  first  came  before  the 
public ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  supposes  no 
critic  can  be  found  that  will  not  place 
Gray’s  poem  far  above  Pope’s.  Gray’s 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
written  at  twenty-six,  and  about  as  long  as 
one  of  Pope’s  four  Pastorals,  consists  of 
ten  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  four,  and,  in 
a  certain  degree,  the  last,  are  natural, 
tender,  and  melodious,  but  the  remaining 
five  at  once  as  overstrained  and  as  common¬ 
place  as  any  example  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  cite  of  posture-making  in  verse.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  everybody  has  the  former  by 
heart,  and  they  have  supplied  several  ex¬ 
pressions  which  have  come  to  be  among  the 
proverbial  phrases  of  literature  ;  the  latter 
are  by  universal  tacit  consent  neglected 
and  forgotten.  If  Pope’s  Pastorals  can 
boast  of  few  great  beauties,  they  are  equal¬ 
ly  free  from  conspicuous  blemishes.  In  the 
style  and  upon  the  principles  of  execution 
to  which  they  belong  they  are  faultless. 
No  such  uniform  polish  of  versification 
had  been  exhibited  by  any  preceding 
English  writer.  No  other  four  hundred 
continuous  lines  existed  in  the  language,  to 
which,  if  you  only  admitted  the  principle  of 
poetical  composition  upon  which  they  were 
constructed,  so  little  exception  could  be 
taken  either  for  the  manner  or  for  the 
matter.  In  the  faculty,  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may,  by  which  perfect  workman¬ 
ship,  according  to  the  standard  adopted,  is 
ensured,  no  previous  English  poet  bad 
equalled  Pope.  No  other,  at  least,  had 
ever  applied  the  faculty  in  question  so 
diligently  and  systematically.  It  has  been 
commonly  denominated  judgment ;  but 
that  term  expresses  too  much  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  too  little  in  another.  The  high¬ 
est  judgment  in  a  poet  would  include  the 
adoption,  in  every  case,  of  the  right  prin¬ 
ciple  of  poetical  composition  ;  on  the  other 
hind,  judgment  alone  would  not  produce 
the  faultless  workmanship.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  better  name ;  taste  is 
also  at  once  too  comprehensive  and  not 
specific  enough ;  skill  imports  the  mere 
talent  of  performing  a  required  operation, 
without  any  invention  at  all,  as  we  might 
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talk  of  skill  in  versifying  ;  correctness  in¬ 
dicates  only  one  effect  of  the  faculty  so 
large  an  endowment  of  which  Pope  brought 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  poetry.  One  of 
the  respects  in  which  his  judgment,  to 
adopt  the  common  term,  was  most  won¬ 
derful  was  its  early  maturity  ;  it  is,  under¬ 
stood  as  we  have  defined  it,  as  remarkably 
displayed  in  his  Pastorals  written  at  sixteen 
as  in  what  he  wrote  at  fifty.  He  improved, 
of  course,  in  skill  and  force  of  execution, 
as  his  experience  of  life  became  enlarged, 
and  his  powers  of  reflection  grew  stronger 
and  were  more  exercised  ;  his  style  may 
have  acquired  much  more  both  of  compres¬ 
sion  and  of  expression ;  both  the  form  and  the 
spirit,  both  the  body  and  the  soul,  of  his 
poetry  may  have  attained  more  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  development ;  but,  in  respect 
of  the  success  with  which  all  its  requisi¬ 
tions  were  met  and  satisfied,  his  earliest 
manner  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
latest. 

Spence  records  Pope  as  saying : — “  About 
fifteen  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
He  used  to  encourage  me  much,  and  used 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  one  way  left  of 
excelling ;  for  though  we  had  several  great 
poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great  poet 
that  was  correct ;  and  he  desired  me  to 
make  that  my  study  and  aim.”  “  This,  I 
suppose,”  adds  Spence,  “  first  led  Mr. 
Pope  to  turn  his  lines  over  and  over  again 
so  often,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  the 
last ;  and  did  it  with  surprising  facility.  ” 
But  we  have  seen  that  he  was  also  early  ex¬ 
ercised  by  his  father  in  extreme  rigor  and 
precision  of  versification.  As  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  W’alsh,  he  was  certainly 
not  fifteen  but  seventeen  when  it  beojan ; 
and  it  was  the  perusal  of  his  Pastorals  in 
manuscript,  sent  to  him  by  Wycherley, 
which  made  Walsh  desire  to  know  the  wri¬ 
ter.  But  we  do  not  know  whether,  they 
may  not  have  been  still  further  polished 
afterwards  by  Walsh’s  advice.  Wycherley, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  young  poet 
seems  to  have  dated  from  about  half  a  year 
earlier,  was  struck  with  his  judgment  from 
the  first,  and  immediately  availed  himself 
of  his  assistance  in  the  correction  of  some 
poems  of  his  own  which  he  was  about  to 
send  to  the  press.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career  as  a  writer,  it  was  a 
maxim  or  article  of  faith  with  Pope,  which 
he  never  hesitated  to  avow,  that  half  his 
strength  lay  in  his  talent  for  correcting.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  collect¬ 
ed  pieces,  published  in  1717,  we  find  him 


thus  expressing  himself : — “  I  confess  it  was 
want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an 
author ;  I  writ  because  it  amused  me  ;  I 
corrected  because  it  was  as  pleasant  tome 
to  correct  as  to  write.”  And  again,  after 
accounting  for  the  success  of  the  ancients 
in  their  literary  productions  principally 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  made 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  correct 
and  finish  their  works  for  posterity : — 
“  I  believe  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely 
to  make  a  good  writer  as  the  power 
of  rejecting  his  own  thoughts ;  and  it 
must  be  this  (if  anything)  that  can  give 
me  a  chance  to  be  one.”  Holding  stead¬ 
ily  to  the  same  principle,  we  have  him, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  boldly  proclaim¬ 
ing,  “  the  last  and  greatest  art”  to  be 
“the  art  to  blot.”  Nothing  can  go  beyond 
the  contempt  which  he  at  all  times  express¬ 
es  for  mere  copiousness  and  fluency.  Every 
reader  will  recollect  at  once  *“  the  mob  of 
gentlemen ,  who  wrote  with  ease,” — and 
the 

“  One  simile  that  solitary  shines. 

In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines,” 

and  the  common  scribbler,  “  proud  of  a  vast 
extent  of  flimsy  lines” — and  the  sneer  at 
Lord  Hervey,  “  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thou¬ 
sand  such  a  day” — and  other  passages  in 
the  same  strain.  Good  poetry,  or  indeed 
good  writing,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
was  in  his  notion  only  to  be  achieved  by 
unsparing  labor.  The  lightnings  of  song, 
like  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  were  not  to  be 
forged  even  by  the  divine  might  of  genius, 
except  by  hard  hammering  on  the  ringing 
anvil : — 

“  Antra  .®tnaea  tenant,  validique  incudibus  ictus 
Audit!  referunt  gemitum,  strrduntque  cavemis 
Stricturae  chalybura,  et  fomacibus  ignis  anhelat.” 

For,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  correct¬ 
ness  alone,  or  the  mere  obliteration  of  flaws 
and  roughnesses,  was  not  the  object  of  all 
this  toil  and  pains-taking!  Nobody  could 
have  held  the  quality  of  simple  faultless¬ 
ness  in  poetry  in  lower  estimation  than  it 
was  held  in  by  Pope.  The  getting  rid  of 
what  was  thrown  out  was  nothing  ;  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  something  else  in  its  place,  this 
was  the  part  of  the  operation  that  alone 
tested  the  poet  and  tried  his  strength  : — 

“Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavil 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 

Dis  geniti,  potuere.” 

Let  us  hear  his  own  description  : — 
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But  how  severely  with  themselves  proceed 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read ! 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  ot  fotce  or  light,  or  weight  or  care : 
Howe’er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place, 

Nay,  though  a*t  court,  perhaps,  it  may  find  grace, 
Such  they’ll  decade ;  and  sometimes  in  its  stead, 

In  downright  charity,  revive  the  dead; 

Mark  where  a  bold,  expressive  phrase  appears 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hunarra  years ; 
Command  old  words,  that  long  have  slept,  to  wake, 
Words  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brave  Raleigh,  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English  ages  hence 

iFor  use  will  father  what’s  begot  by  sense) ^ 

’our  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along. 

Serenely  pure  and  yet  divinely  strong, 

Rich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 

But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line ; 

Then  polish  all,  with  so  much  life  and  ease. 

You  think  ’tis  nature,  and  a  knack  to  please; 

But  ease  in  writing  flows  fi-om  art,  not  chance ; 

As  those  R)ove  easiest  who  have  learn ’d  to  dance. 

The  aim  and  result  of  the  whole  process 
was  to  convert  whatever  there  was  of  languor 
or  weakness  into  life  and  force — whatever 
moved  sluggishly  or  stiffly  into  ease,  grace, 
and  spirit — to  smoothe  and  rivet  whatever 
was  loose  or  disjointed — to  enrich,  illumine, 
raise,  and  refine,  both  the  expression  and 
the  thought.  It  was  a  creative  process 
throughout. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence  in  writing.  The  only 
possible  danger  is  that  of  overdoing  the 
work  of  correction  and  improvement — in 
which  case  it  ceases  to  be  improvement  and 
becomes  the  reverse,  becomes  perversion 
or  deterioration ;  but  we  must  suppose 
enough  of  good  taste  and  good  sense  in  the 
writer  to  prevent  that.  The  humble  opera¬ 
tion  of  washing  foul  linen  might  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to'ruin  what  it  is  desired  to  clean  ; 
but  such  a  result,  we  presume,  will  happen 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  simplest  washer¬ 
women.  Of  course,  if  any  writer  finds  that 
the  first  words  that  suggest  themselves  to 
him  are  in  all  cases  the  best,  and  that  his 
most  extemporaneous  expression  never  ad¬ 
mits  of  any  alteration  except  for  the  worse, 
he  will  do  wisely  to  write  on  as  fast  as  his 
pen  will  run,  and  never  to  think  twice 
either  for  phrase  or  matter.  But  even 
with  writers  in  prose  we  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  if  this  is  often  the  case.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  styles  which  have 
most  the  appearance  of  being  what  is  called 
natural  have  been  really  the  produce  of  the 
most  anxious  elaboration.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  expression 
alone,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  first  word 
that  presents  itself  to  embody  any  particular 
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idea  or  conception  should  uniformly  be  the 
best;  let  the  conception  be  ever  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  present  to  the  mind,  it  does  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow  that  the  fittest  verbal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it  should  occur  to  the  mind  in 
the  same  moment.  But  this  is  immensely 
to  understate  the  case  even  of  mere  ex¬ 
pression,  which  does  not  consist  simply  in 
finding  the  right  words  for  thoughts  and 
things,  but  involves  the  most  effective  pre¬ 
sentment  of  each  thought  and  portion  of 
thought  with  reference  to  the  rest,  and  also 
in  all  writing  of  any  elevation,  whether  it 
be  verse  or  prose,  some  conformity  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  ear  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  intellect.  In  poetry,  the  musical  or 
metrical  necessities  that  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  are  paramount.  Here  it  never  has 
been  pretended  that  much  can  be  done 
upon  the  extemporaneous  principle ;  all 
men  have  admitted  the  indispensableness 
of  some  elaboration,  more  or  less,  in  the 
production  of  poetry.  But  such  an  admis¬ 
sion  concedes  the  entire  question.  If  any 
elaboration,  why  not  as  much  as  possible  ? 
The  theory  of  extemporaneous  or  purely 
natural  expression  being  given  up,  there  is 
no  other  for  us  to  adopt  except  that  of  ex¬ 
pression  elaborated  to  the  utmost  point  to 
which  anything  can  be  gained  by  carrying 
the  process.  This  was  Pope’s  theory  and 
practice.  And  upon  such  a  principle  alone, 
we  apprehend,  can  any  poetry  be  written, 
at  loast  in  a  literary  age,  which  shall  long 
continue  to  be  read. 

The  qualities,  at  any  rate,  which  most 
eminently  distinguish  Pope’s  poetry,  and 
which  have  chiefly  contributed  to  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  preservation,  are  evidently  the 
produce  of  this  his  manner  of  working. 
Hence  his  concentration,  which  always  com¬ 
presses  the  largest  quantity  of  meaning  into 
the  fewest  words,  yet  without  any  undue 
elliptical  license  or  injury  to  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  expression.  Hence  the  per¬ 
fectly  satisfying  effect,  in  general,  of  his 
writing,  arising  from  its  precision  and  clear¬ 
ness,  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  words, 
and  the  aptness  of  those  that  have  been 
selected  to  convey  the  thought.  Hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  those  mucrones  rcr- 
borunij  as  they  were  called  by  the  ancients, 
those  pointed  and  edged  sentences,  which 
in  their  compactness  and  polish,  as  well  as 
their  sharpness,  resemble  daggers,  and  may 
be  carried  about  one  and  used  in  discourse 
much  in  the  same  way  as  those  are  in  fight. 
No  other  English  poet,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakspeare  alone,  has  struck  out  so 
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many  lines  and  phrases  as  Pope  which  have 
had  the  luck  to  be  adopted,  as  it  were, 
into  the  common  speech, — “  virum  volitare 
per  ora,” — to  become,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
inea  TtrfQoevra.  Open  which  of  his  poems 
we  may,  and  We  can  hardly  read  ten  lines 
anywhere  without  encountering  one  or  more 
which  everybody  has  by  heart.  Surely 
this,  if  anything  be  so,  is  for  a  writer  to 
have  taken  root  in  his  land’s  lansuajre,  and 
to  live  on  the  lips  and  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Still  the  question  remains,  what  is  Pope’s 
rank  as  a  poet  ?  or  to  what  degree  arc  his 
writings  endowed  with  distinctly  poetical 
qualities  ?  It  docs  not  follow  that  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  highly  poetical  because  they  are 
highly  popular.  They  may  be  popular  not¬ 
withstanding  a  deficiency  of  the  poetical 
element,  or  even  in  consequence  of  that  de¬ 
ficiency.  Their  attraction  may  lie  in  qua¬ 
lities  other  than  those  of  a  poetical  character. 
There  may  be  qualities  in  writing  that  are 
more  generally  attractive  than  poetical 
ones.  There  is  every  reason 'd  priori  for 
supposing  that  there  are.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  things,  at  least  in  the 
region  of  the  intellectual,  belongs,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  to  the  few,  not  to  the 
many.  The  question  of  Pope’s  poetical 
rank  has  been  commonly  discussed  with  an 
almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  class  of 
subjects  to  whi6h  he  has,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  himself, — the  principles  of  morals 
and  metaphysics,  and  the  manners  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  artificial  life  and  of  the  society  of 
the  day.  But,  properly  speaking,  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  that  range  of  subjects  is  rather 
an  indication  of  what  we  may  call  the  dis¬ 
position  or  temper  of  his  genius  than  any 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  poetical  pow¬ 
ers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that 
any  great  aspect  of  life  or  of  human  affiiirs 
is  essentially  unsusceptible  of  the  highest 
poetical  illumination.  The  amount  of  the 
poet’s  endowment  of  “  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine”  must  be  determined,  not 
by  his  choice  of  his  subject,  but  by  what  he 
has  made  of  it,  or  by  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  it.  There  are  only  three  poetical  com¬ 
positions  of  Pope’s  in  which  he  can  be  said 
to  have  shown  any  invention,  commonly  so 
called: — the  “  Temple  of  Fame,’’  the 
“  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and  the  “  Dunciad.” 
In  no  one  of  the  three  cases  can  the  inven¬ 
tive  power  displayed  be  held  to  be  of  the 
highest  or  even  of  a  very  high  order.  In 
the  first  he  had  Chaucer,  not  indeed  for  his 
guide  or  original  throughout,  but  yet  for 
his  example  and  model ;  in  both  the  other 


cases,  his  region  was  the  lawless  border¬ 
land  of  the  mock-heroic,  and  his  task  the 
comparatively  easy  one  of  producing  merely 
a  brilliant  extravaganza,  in  which  it  was 
his  privilege  to  run  riot  among  all  sorts  of 
licenses  and  eccentricities,  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  fancy  and  wit  were  much 
more  needed  than  creative  imagination. 
Pope  is  recorded  to  have  said  of  himself 
that  he  had  very  little  invention  as  com¬ 
pared  with  many  other  poets.  Probably 
he  did  not  consider  the  defect  to  be  one 
of  much  importance ;  nor  was  it,  for  the 
manner  of  writing  which  he  usually  follow¬ 
ed.  But  we  suppose  there  is  no  person 
competent  to  express  or  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  such  subjects  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  in  any  other  kind  of  imagina¬ 
tive  power,  any  more  than  in  this,  he  is  to 
be  compared  with  either  Spenser,  or  Shak- 
speare,  or  Milton.  It  may  be  argued,  in¬ 
deed,  that  these  poets  are  too  imaginative, 
and  that  Pope,  in  virtue  of  being  less  so,  is 
a  better  writer  than  any  of  them.  That  is 
another  affair.  The  fact  will  nevertheless 
remain  undisputed,  and,  as  we  conceive,  in¬ 
disputable,  that  their  poetry  is  of  a  much 
I  more  highly  imaginative  character  than 
his.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  minds 
I  were  so  too }  All  things  were  evidently 
seen  by  them  colored  with  another  light 
than  what  they  wore  to  him.  This  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  whole  strain,  and  we  might 
almost  say  by  every  word,  of  his  poetry  and 
of  theirs.  Picture,  metaphor,  passion, 
music,  are  the  characteristics  of  theirs  ;  pre¬ 
cision,  polish,  point,  and  propriety,  of  his. 
The  characteristics,  we  say,  or  distinguish¬ 
ing  and  predominating  attributes  ;  not,  of 
course,  that  either  passion  or  “  the  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination”  is  altogether  wanting 
in  Pope.  But  both  come  only  upon  special 
occasions,  and  when  they  are  sent  for  ;  he 
may  be  said  to  keep  them,  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  in  his  pocket,  or  corked  up  in 
bottles,  as  magicians  are  said  to  keep  their 
subject  demons,  ready  .to  be  let  out  when 
they  are  wanted  to  conjure  with  ;  in  his 
ordinary  poetical  operations  their  assistance 
is  dispensed  with.  With  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton,  they  are  ever  present; 
These  great  poets  can  do  nothing  without 
imagination  and  passion.  Many  readers 
may  prefer  Pope’s  correctness  and  clearness 
to  their  imaginativeness  ;  or  they  may  set 
up  prose  as  a  higher  thing  than  poetry  at 
once  ;  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  his 
poetry  is  something  of  a  kind  essentially 
different  from  theirs.  He  may  be  classed 
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below  them,  or  above  them ;  he  cannot  be 
classed  with  them.  Pope’s  proper  prede¬ 
cessors  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
Dryden  and  Chaucer  ;  it  is  only  with  these 
two,  or  with  one  of  them,  that  he  can  be 
reasonably  ranked  or  compared.  But  sure¬ 
ly,  whatever  advantage  he  may  have  derived 
from  writing  in  an  era  when  the  language 
had  become  more  matured  and  fixed,  no 
one  will  for  a  moment  place  him  on  the 
same  level  with  Chaucer,  either  as  a  narra¬ 
tive  poet  or  as  a  satirist.  *He  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  work  that  can  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  any 
more  than  with  Paradise  Lost,  or  with  Ham¬ 
let,  Othello,  or  Macbeth.  In  invention,  in 
richness  and  delicacy  of  imagination,  in 
picturesqueness,  in  pathos,  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer  stands,  it  might  be  said,  in  violent 
contrast  to  that  of  Pope  ;  it  belongs  not  to 
the  same  school  at  all,  but  to  the  opposite 
— to  that  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton.  But  even  in  nearly  all  the  qualities 
which  they  may  be  said  to  have  in  common 
— in  wit  and  humor,  in  pungency  and  sar¬ 
casm,  in  the  graphic  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  force,  directness,  and  cordiality  of 
style,  and  the  art  of  narration  generally — 
the  elder  writer  is  far  the  greater  of  the 
two.  Even  for  compactness  and  finish  of 
expression,  making  allowance  for  the  less 
regulated  state  of  the  language  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  day,  we  should  not  say  that  the  modern 
poet  has  any  pretensions  to  the  preference. 
Chaucer’s  expression,  considered  as  ex¬ 
pression  simply,  or  without  reference  to  the 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  is  as  clear 
and  precise  as  Pope’s,  and  for  the  most 
part  much  more  natural. 

The  only  preceding  poet  with  whom  Pope 
can  be  properly  held  to  come  into  compe¬ 
tition  is  Dryden.  There  were  some  re¬ 
spects  in  which  they -resembled  one  another, 
which  have  not  been  generally  noticed.  It 
seems  rather  an  odd  circumstance  that 
Pope’s  father,  a  retired  hatter  or  haber¬ 
dasher,  should  have  taken  so  much  interest, 
or  possessed  such  a  critical  taste,  in  poetry 
as  is  implied  in  the  account  we  have  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  disciplined  his  son  in 
verse-making.  May  not  the  English  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  that  day  have  had  their 
attention  turned  to  such  studies  by  the 
chief  poet  of  the  time  being  of  their  faith, 
and  having  dedicated  one  of  his  greatest 
works  to  its  defence.^  We  may  be  sure 
that  every  Roman  Catholic  who  read  any¬ 
thing  read  the  “  Hind  and  Panther,” 
when  it  first  came  out.  Pope’s  father,  too, 


as  having  been  himself  a  convert,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  regarded  Dryden  and  his 
writings  with  especial  interest.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  remarkable  that  Dryden  and 
Pope,  indisputably  at  the  head  of  our  poe¬ 
try  in  two  successive  eras  of  its  history,  and 
bearing  so  much  of  a  general  resemblance 
to  one  another,  should  both  have  belonged 
to  the  same  discountenanced  and  compara¬ 
tively  small  religious  community.  Another 
thing  worthy  of  being  noticed  is,  that  both 
Dryden  and  Pope  may  be  considered  to 
have  formed  themselves,  in  part,  upon 
Chaucer.  Dryden’s  modernized  versions 
from  the  father  of  our  poetry,  indeed,  were 
executed  in  his  old  age  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  then  taken  to  stu¬ 
dying  Chaucer  for  the  first  time.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  things.  Pope  had  the 
advantage  of  having  Dryden  for  his  exam¬ 
ple  and  instructor  ;  he  accordingly  began 
where  Dryden  ended.  Pope’s  imitations  or 
paraphrases  of  Chaucer,  especially  consi¬ 
dering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were 
produced,  are  among  the  most  wonderful  of 
his  compositions  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  are  not  in  the  greater  part  in¬ 
debted  for  them  to  his  having  had  Dryden 
as  well  as  Chaucer  to  imitate.  It  may  be 
observed,  too,  that  the  chief  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing,  besides  narrative  and  satire,  in  which 
Pope  has  distinguished  himself,  reasoning 
in  verse,  while  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  in 
which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  learned 
little  or  nothing  from  Chaucer,  is  that  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  learned 
everything  from  Dryden.  It  is  a  kind  of 
writing  in  which  Dryden  so  far  excels  every 
preceding  English  poet  who  has  attempted 
it,  that  he  may  be  styled  its  inventor. 
And  the  work  in  which  he  has  made  the 
greatest  display  of  his  skill  in  it,  his 
“  Hind  and  Panther,”  is  the  one  which,  as 
we  have  just  observed,  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  first  that  was  put  into  Pope’s 
hands,  or  the  most  strongly  recommended 
to  his  attention,  when  he  began  to  take  to 
the  study  of  poetry. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  our  space  with  a 
repetition  in  other  words  of  the  generally 
unexceptionable  comparison  which  has  been 
drawn  between  Dryden  and  Pope  by  John¬ 
son.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that, 
while  both  have  given  us  avowed  imitations 
or  modernized  versions  of  several  portions  of 
Chaucer’s  great  narrative  work,  each  should 
also  have  paraphrased  one  other  of  his  po¬ 
ems  of  a  different  character — Dryden,  his 
Flower  and  Leaf  ;  Pope,  his  House  of  Fame. 
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These  performances,  too,  are  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  imaginative  of  all  their 
poetical  compositions.  But  both  in  these 
two  poems  and  in  everything  else  that  they 
have  written,  the  great  advantage  which 
Pope  has  over  his  predecessor  is  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  regularity,  refinement,  and  dig¬ 
nity.  It  may  be  afi&rmed,  indeed,  that  in 
the  uniform  observance  of  this  accuracy 
and  chastity  of  ^execution,  without  any  sa¬ 
crifice  of  spirit,  he  has  excelled  every  pre¬ 
ceding  English  poet.  This  is  his  great  dis¬ 
tinctive  excellence,  as  well  as  the  main  se¬ 
cret  of  his  extensive  and  enduring  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is  an  excellence  peculiarly  suit¬ 
ed  for  general  appreciation  ;  capable,  as  it 
is,  of  being  completely  understood  and  felt 
by  all  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  even  al¬ 
though  not  at  all  imaginative  or  of  a  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament  ;  satisfactory  even  to 
minds  of  the  commonest  and  humblest  in¬ 
telligence  ;  nay,  carrying  with  it  an  attrac¬ 
tion  by  which  it  recommends  itself  to  the 
moral  sense,  even  without  reference  to  the 
intellect  and  the  taste. 

The  following  passage,  for  example,  from 
the  “  Temple  of  Fame,”  and  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  that  has  been  superadded 
to  Chaucer’s  original,  exhibits  throughout 
a  greater  purity  of  style  than  Dryden  has 
perhaps  anywhere  preserved  for  the  same 
number  of  lines.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  the  description  of  the  six  columns  that 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  choir : — 

Hij?h  on  the  first  the  mighty  Homer  shone ; 
Eiernal  adamant  composed  his  throne ; 

Father  of  verse  !  in  holy  fillets  drest, 

His  silver  lieard  waved  gently  o’er  h  is  breast ; 
Though  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears ; 

In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  queen ; 
Here  Hector,  glorious  from  Patroclus’  fall, 

Here  dragged  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall. 
Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire ; 

Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master’s  fire ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem’d  to  affect, 

And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appeared, 

On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  reared ; 
Finished  the  whole,  and  labored  every  part, 

With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art ; 

The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate. 
Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate ; 

On  Homer  still  he  fixed  a  reverent  eye, 

Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 

In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wars,  and  haughty  Tumus  dead ; 
Eliza  stretched  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 

.£neas  bending  with  his  aged  sire : 

Troy  flamed  in  burning  gold,  and  o’er  the  throne 
‘  Arms  and  the  man’  in  golden  ciphers  shone.” 

The  pictures  of  Pindar,  Horace,  Aristo¬ 


tle,  and  Cicero,  which  follow,  are  executed 
with  almost  equal  felicity.  Altogether, 
what  we  have  here,  though  not  matching 
the  brilliant  wit  and  fancy  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and,  we  apprehend,  much  less 
read  and  known,  is  far  higher  poetry.  iSo 
again,  in  such  passages  as  the  following, 
the  mild  grace,  blended  of  dignity  and  ten¬ 
derness  (of  neither  of  which  qualities  Dry¬ 
den  had  much,  or  almost  any),  is  all  Pope’s 
own : — 

“  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came ; 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed ; 

The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 

To  second,  Arbuthnot,  thy  art  and  care. 

And  teach  the  being  you  preserved  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  1  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  1  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  SwiA  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 

E’en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 

And  St.  John’s  self  (great  Dr}'den’s  frieno  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved !” 

Or  this  (at  least  after  the  first  six  or 
seven  lines)  ; — 

“  E’en  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert : 

Seeker  is  decent,  Rnndel  has  a  heart; 

Manners  with  candor  are  to  Benson  given ; 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  1 
That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love ; 

I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline; 

Thus  Somers  once,  and  Halifax,  were  mine. 

Oft  in  the  clear,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 

I  studied  Shrewsbury,  the  wise  and  great ; 
Carleton’s  calm  sense  and  Stanhope’s  noble  flame 
Compared,  and  knew  their  generous  end  the  same. 
How  pleasing  Alierbury’s  softer  hour ! 

How  shined  the  soul,  unconquered  in  the  Tower  ! 
How  can  I  PuUeney,  Chesterfield  foi^t. 

While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit  1 
Argyle,  the  state’s  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield. 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field  ? 

Or  Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own  1 
Names,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  loved  in  vain. 
Ranked  with  their  friends,  not  numbered  with  their 
train ; 

And,  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end. 

Still  let  me  say,  no  follower,  but  a  friend.” 

Yet  with  all  this  superior  dignity  and 
finish  of  manner,  Pope  has  paid  no  pane¬ 
gyrical  tribute  that  can  be  compared  for 
florid  and  sportive  fancy,  or  true  poetic  life 
and  spirit,  with  some  of  Dryden’s  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  th^  which  he  addressed  in  his 
old  age  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  along 
with  his  yersion  of  Chaucer’s  Palamon  and 
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Arcite.  Of  what  he  has  himself  so  well 
described  as 

The  var>ing  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine,” 

of  Dryden,  his  disciple  has  not  caught 
much.  Where  the  poetry  of  the  one  is  an  im¬ 
petuous  and  foaming  flood,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  before  it  as  it  bounds  along,  that  of 
the  other  wins  our  admiration  by  the  stately 
evenness  of  its  flow,  and  by  the  clearness 
with  which  its  smooth  and  bright  surface 
reflects  the  scenery  through  which  it  takes 
its  way.  This  calm  beauty,  however,  is 
often  very  noble.  The  following  passage 
is  in  a  different  style  from  those  last  quoted, 
and  in  felicity,  and  we  may  almost  say  per¬ 
fection,  of  execution,  still  further  tran¬ 
scends  anything  in  Dryden.  It  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  effects  of  the  immortal 
yawn  of  the  goddess,  which  finishes  the 
Dunciad : — 

In  vain,  in  vain  !  the  all-composing  hour 
Resisiless  falls !  the  muse  obeys  the  power. 

She  comes !  she  comes  !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 

Before  her,  fancy’s  gilded  clouds  decay, 

And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires ; 

The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

As,  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea’s  strain. 

The  sickening  stars  fade  oflf  the  ethereal  plain  ; 
As  Aldus’  eyes,  by  Hermes’  wand  oppressed. 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 

Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 

Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night 
See  skulking  truth  to  her  own  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o’er  her  head  ! 
Philoisophy,  that  leaned  on  Heaven  before. 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  metaphysic  begs  defence. 

And  metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  sense ! 

See  mystery  to  mathematics  fly ! 

In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 

And  unawares  morality  expires. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine ! 

Lo !  tlw  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored ! 

Light  flies  before  tny  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all.” 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose,  as  many  people  do,  that  Pope’s 
poetry  is  uniformly  characterized  by  this 
faultless  finish.  He  has  not,  it  is  true, 
nearly  so  many  careless  lines  as  Dryden.; 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  he  Jias  no  care¬ 
less  lines,  for  the  marks  of  great  pains¬ 
taking  are  everywhere  visible ;  nevertheless, 
he  has  a  good  many  that  are  far  from  being 
perfectly  successful  or  satisfactory.  Even 
in  respect  of  the  mere  absence  of  blemishes, 


his  poetry  can  stand  no  competition  with 
that  of  such  a  supreme  artist  as  Virgil. 
Something  may' be  attributable  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  languages  ;  some¬ 
thing  to  the  necessities  of  rhyme,  to  which 
the  modern  poet  has  been  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  ancient 
one  is  mainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  his  superiority  of 
genius.  What  there  is  of  finish  about 
Pope’s  poetry  is  to  the  ever-present  spirit 
of  grace  and  harmony,  which  pervades  and 
actuates  that  of  Virgil  like  a  living  soul, 
only  a  false  outside  show,  or  dead  imitation 
of  true  beauty.  And  still  further,  perhaps, 
are  both  Pope  and  Dryden  distanced  as 
reasoners  in  verse  by  the  magnificence  of 
Lucretius. 

The  poetry  of  Pope,  trim,  formal,  and 
stately,  was  the  natural  progeny  and  sequel 
of  that  of  Dryden,  its  relation  to  which  is 
partly  that  of  an  imitation,  partly  that  of  a 
reaction.  Pope  occupies  nearly  the  same 
place  in  the  history  or  progress  of  our 
poetic  literature  that  Samuel  Johnson  does 
in  that  of  our  prose  literature.  Their  al¬ 
lotted  function  was,  each  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  to  reform  the  writing  of  the  language, 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  certain  regularity,  un¬ 
known  before,  both  of  grammar  and  of 
rhythm.  And  both,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  proved  real  legis¬ 
lators.  The  new  character  which  they  im¬ 
pressed  upon  our  prose  and  verse  has  never 
been  since  lost.  We  may  have  gradually 
freed  ourselves  from  much  of  the  restraint 
which  they  imposed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  recovered  something  of  our  old  liberty, 
that  was  for  a  time  suspended ;  but  it  is  a 
more  regulated  liberty  than  formerly.  If 
we  have  got  rid  of  some  stiffness  and  mo¬ 
notony,  we  have  retained  the  correctness  in¬ 
troduced  by  Pope  and  Johnson.  Nobody 
now  writes  with  the  same  natural  negli¬ 
gence  which  was  common  before  their  time. 
There  is  a  measured  flow,  as  well  as  a  gram¬ 
matical  precision,  in  the  easiest,  loosest 
style  now  written,  which  formerly  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  most  labored. 
We  may  have  paid  something  for  this;  we 
may  have  paid  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth  ; 
but  surely  it  is,  in  itself,  not  a  loss,  but  a 
gain.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  correctness  is  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  either  ease  and  freedom  or  life  and  va¬ 
riety  of  style.  -One  of  the  freest  and  most 
various,  as  well  as  most  expressive  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  of  styles,  is  that  of  Livy ;  and  it 
is  not  only  correct,  bat  may  be  said  to  be 
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even  highly  rhetorical.  Whether  it  was  a 
good  or  an  evil,  however,  the  change  in  our 
manner  of  writing  which  Pope  and  Johnson 
heralded,  or  rather  first  exemplified,  was 
an  inevitable  one.  It  was  a  necessity  of 
the  stage  at  which  the  language  bad  ar¬ 
rived  ;  of  that  complete  crystallization  of 
the  language  of  which  the  production  of 
such  a  work  as  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
another  of  the  natural  results.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  was,  as  it  were,  the  Theodosian 
Code,  authoritatively  proclaiming  the  state 
of  the  law,  and  declaring,  from  a  survey  of 
all  preceding  enactments  and  decisions,  how 
much  of  what  had  hitherto  been  held  for 
right  or  allowable  was  to  stand  good  for  the 
future. 

As  Pope  was  the  natural,  as  well  as  the 
actual,  successor  of  Dry  den,  so  Johnson 
may  be  accounted  the  natural  successor  of 
Swift.  In  the  revolutions  of  literature, 
the  new  prose  has  thus,  in  most  instances, 
kept  at  some  short  distance  behind  the  new 
verse.  So  formerly,  in  our  English  litera¬ 
ture,  Bacon  had  followed  close  upon  Spen¬ 
ser  and  Sbakspeare.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Pope,  who  had  only  seen  Dryden,  just  lived 
to  hear  the  first  sound  of  the  rising  repu¬ 
tation  of  Johnson,  who,  although  not  the 
greatest  genius  that  was  to  adorn  the  next 
ora,  was,  more  than  any  other  figure,  to  fill 
that  space  in  the  public  eye  which  he  him¬ 
self  and  Dryden  had  previously  filled.  The 
three  generations,  making  up  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  literature,  may  be,  with  sufii- 
cient  general  propriety,  designated  by  their 
names,  and  called  the  ages  of  Dryden,  of 
Pope,  and  of  Johnson. 

Objections  have  been  made  by  some  re¬ 
cent -writers  to  the  title  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  give  to  the  period  in  which 
Pope  first  came  before  the  world,  of  the 
Augustan  age  of  our  literature.  But  its 
meaning  seems  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
last  five  or  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature,  because  literature  was 
then  more  distinctly  patronized  by  the  court 
and  the  government  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  this  country  at  any  other  era.  The  lead¬ 
ing  writers  were  all  intimately  connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  either  as  being  themselves  public 
men,  as  were  Steele  and  Addison,  Boling- 
broke  and  Prior,  or  as  the  personal  friends 
and  most  familiar  associates  of  the  persons 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  There  never  was 
before,  there  never  has  been  since,  so  close 
an  alliance  between  literature  and  politics. 


Hence  the  literature  of  the  day  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as,  in  a  more  especial  sense,  a 
portion  of  the  glory  of  the  prince,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  was  under  Augustus  at 
Rome,  or  under  Louis  XIV.  in  France. 
Within  the  compass  of  these  brilliant  five 
or  six  years  are  crowded  the  Tatlers,  Spec¬ 
tators,  and  Guardians  of  Steele  and  Addi¬ 
son  and  their  associates  ;  Addison's  Cato ; 
a  long  succession  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
Swift's  political  effusions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse;  and  all  Pope’s  poems  down  to  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad ;  while  Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury,  Prior,  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  Par¬ 
nell,  and  Gay,  all  arrived  at,  or  fast  as¬ 
cending  to,  the  meridian  of  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  were  also  shedding  light  around  them, 
either  by  means  of  the  press  or  in  some 
other  way,  or,  if  in  no  other,  by  the  very 
lustre  of  their  names.  It  was  undeniably 
a  time  of  extraordinary  literary  activity 
and  productiveness ;  never  before  had  so 
many  works  appeared  among  us  within  so 
short  a  space,  which  have  retained  their  ce¬ 
lebrity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  popu¬ 
larity  so  long. 

As  for  the  real  worth  of  the  literature  of 
this  our  so  called  Augustan  age,  or  the  rank 
which  it  is  entitled  to  hold,  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  our  other  great  literary 
eras,  that  is  another  matter.  It  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  our  highest  litera- 
I  ture  because  it  took  something  of  its  in- 
I  spiration  from  the  best  society.  Even  its 
popularity,  although  that  should  be  allowed 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  greater  than  what 
any  other  portion  of  our  literature  has  en¬ 
joyed,  will  be  no  demonstration  of  its 
claims  to  such  supremacy.  It  was,  indeed, 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  readers  in  its  own  day,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  period 
during  which  it  maintained  its  ascendency 
was  principally  characterized  by  the  spread 
of  intelligence  among  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  extension  of  the  reading  public 
from  the  capital  over  the  provinces,  from  the 
towns  to  the  villages  and  the  country.  But 
the  general  intelligence  with  which  it  thus 
found  acceptance  was  not  of  the  highest 
order.  It  had  been  originally  createa  and 
nourished  much  more  by  political  than  by 
poetical  reading.  The  age  of  newspapers, 
it  is  true,  had  hardly  yet  come ;  but  the 
same  stimulant  was  applied  in  another  form 
by  an  incessant  production  of  political 
pamphlets,  which  seem  to  have  kept  up 
rather  a  more  intense  excitement  in  regard 
to  public  .affairs  than  exists  in  our  own  day 
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— with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  much  more  nearly  over  the  whole 
population  now  than  it  did  then.  The  popu¬ 
lar  periodical  essay  upon  general  subjects, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  headed  or  led 
on  the  new  literature  of  the  age  of  Anne, 
and  heralded  the  poetry  of  Pope,  was  in  its 
original  design  mainly  an  attempt  to  dilute, 
by  a  slight  infusion  of  a  less  inflammatory 
kind  of  reading,  the  strong  interests  in 
politics  which  held  almost  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  public  mind.  It  endeavored, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ally  itself 
to,  and  to  lean  for  support  upon,  what  it 
was  destined  eventually  in  a  great  degree 
to  supersede.  The  Tatler,  at  its  com¬ 
mencement,  was  partly  a  newspaper.  But, 
even  after  actual  political  intelligence  or 
discussion  was  dropt  in  this  description  of 
publications,  there  remained,  whether  for 
essayists  or  poets,  only  the  same  public, 
with  such  tastes  as  its  previous  habits  of 
reading  and  thinking  had  given  it ;  and 
these  could  not  be  other  than  artificial  and 
conventional.  That  was  the  inevitable  ef¬ 
fect  of  absorption  in  the  party  politics  of 
the  day.  When  the  battle,  indeed,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
government  or  society,  whether  it  be  fought 
with  words  or  with  swords,  a  time  of  civil 
contest  awakens  and  calls  forth  men’s  high¬ 
est  mental  powers  and  strongest  passions ; 
but  the  mere  ordinary  struggle  between  the 
occupants  of  office  and  their  would-be  suc¬ 
cessors  is  an  affair  of  another  kind  alto¬ 
gether.  The  general  interest  which  the 
prospects  and  vicissitudes  of  such  a  strug- 
^e  excite  rather  resembles  that  which  is 
felt  by  the  lookers-OR  at  any  other  game  of 
strength,  or  skill,  or  chance ;  it  is  an  in¬ 
terest  centring  more  in  the  game  itself,  in 
the  players  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
acquit  themselves,  than  in  any  important 
principle  which  is  ordinarily  felt  to  hang 
upon  the  result.  The  habitual  disposition 
of  mind  which  it  engenders  and  maintains 
in  the  community  is  to  look  not  so  much  to 
principles  as  to  person^.  It  tends  to  with¬ 
draw  the  mind  from  all  large  or  distant 
views,  fixing  it  upon  the  present  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  alike  of  the  future  and  the  past. 
Moreover,  by  keeping  the  general  atten¬ 
tion  so  much  directed  upon  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  it  spreads  what  we  may  call  a 
metropolitan  infection  throughout  society, 
spoiling  or  dulling  all  relish  for  everything 
except  what  is  understood  to  be  in  vogue  in 
the  politest  town  circles.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  public  taste  wMeh  Pope 


and  his  contemporaries  had  to  court  and  to 
endeavor  to  charm  with  their  verses.  Per¬ 
haps  he  might  have  been  a  greater  poet  in 
another  era ;  in  that  age  it  was  impossible. 
No  poetry  more  ideal  than  what  he  actually 
produced  was  then  producible,  at  least  by 
him.  And  yet  he  was  certainly  the  most 
imaginative  and  impassioned,  as  well  as  the 
most  terse  and  polished,  the  most  epigram¬ 
matic  and  brilliant,  of  all  the  poetical 
writers  of  that  time. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  extension 
of  the  reading  public  over  the  provinces, 
that  was  now  going  on,  operated  in  another 
direction.  It  thrust  aside  some  kinds  of 
popular  literature,  the  town  or  metropoli¬ 
tan  spirit  and  character  of  which  were  too 
essential  and  too  exclusive  for  country 
readers  in  general,  as  yet,  to  find  much  at¬ 
traction  in  them.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
in  particular,  how  what  is  especially  a  me- 
.tropolitan  literature,  writing  for  the  stage, 
almost  entirely  ceased  for  a  time  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  era.  The  busy  dra¬ 
matists  of  the  immediately  preceding  pe¬ 
riod  now  almost  all,  as  if  with  one  consent, 
dropt  their  pens,  or  disappeared,  and  no 
others  arose  to  take  their  places.  Wycher¬ 
ley,  indeed,  was  old  and  worn  out,  and  his 
brief  dramatic  career  had  been  long  termi¬ 
nated.  Farquhar,  after  having  produced  a 
new  comedy  every  year  on  an  average  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  died  in  1707, 
while  his  eighth,  “  The  Beau’s  Stratagem,” 
was  in  the  midst  of  its  run.  But  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Steele,  Rowe,  and  Southerne, 
were  all  still  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Yet  Con¬ 
greve  produced  nothing  except  a  slight 
Masque,  and  a  still  slighter  Opera,  after 
1700,  and  nothing  whatever  after  1707, 
Vanbrugh,  also,  with  the  exception  of  a 
farce  which  he  translated  from  the  French 
in  1715,  wrote  nothing  after  1706.  Of 
Steele’s  four  comedies,  the  first  three  were 
written  and  brought  out  between  1702  and 
1706  ;  the  fourth  not  till  after  an  interval 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  quite  another  description  of  lite¬ 
rature — with  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  the 
Guardian,  the  Englishman,  the  Reader, 
the  Lover,  and  other  periodical  publica¬ 
tions.  Rowe,  who  by  the  year  1708  had 
produced  four  tragedies  and  one  comedy 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
after  that  date  turned,  in  like  manner,  to 
other  work ;  and  his  next  dramatic  piece, 
his  tragedy  of  “  Jane  Shore,”  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  1713,  nor  in  the  five  remaining 
years  of  his  life  did  his  pen,  formerly  so 
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productive  in  that  line,  yield  any  other  ex¬ 
cept  his  tragedy  of  “  Lady  Jane  Grey,’’ 
which  was  brought  out  in  1715.  Yet  he  was 
only  forty-five  when  he  died.  Southerne, 
also,  who  had  begun  to  write  in  1682,  stop¬ 
ped  in  1700,  although  he  survived  till  1746. 
Gay  had,  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
only  written  one  or  two  trifles  of  a  drama¬ 
tic  character,  which  brought  him  no  repu¬ 
tation.  In  short,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Addison’s  “  Cato,”  the  higher  litera¬ 
ture  of  what  is  properly  called  our  Augus¬ 
tan  age  is  almost  wholly  undramatic.  The 
demands  of  the  stage  were  left  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  second-rate  order  of  writers,  of 
whom  the  most  reputable  were  such  as  Mrs. 
Centlivre  and  Colley  Cibber.  Nay,  even 
Cibber  produced  only  a  Masque  and  an  In¬ 
terlude  between  1709  and  1718  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  one  of  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  cleverest 
comedies,  her  ‘  ‘  VV onder ;  or ,  a  VV oman  keeps 
a  Secret,”  was  brought  out  in  1714,  as  an¬ 
other,  her  “  Busy  Body,”  was  in  1709, 
even  these  pieces  have  never  been  held  to 
entitle  her  to  rank  as  one  of  our  classic 
dramatists. 

We  shall  take  in  very  nearly  the  entire 
literature  of  the  age  of  Pope,  if,  to  his  own 
productions,  and  those  of  his  personal 
friends  and  associates,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
add  those  of  the  writers  commemorated  in 
the  “  Dunciad,”  on  the  other.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  generally  speaking. 
Time,  in  dispensing  honor  and  oblivion 
here,  has  adopted  his  partialities.  The 
names  of  that  day,  that  are  still  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words,”  are 
those  of  Pope  and  Swift,  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  of  Bolingbroke  and  Prior,  of  Atter- 
bury  and  Berkeley,  of  Gay  and  Arbuthnot, 
of  Parnell  and  Garth ;  and  not  many  others. 
Almost  the  only  one  of  Pope’s  Dunces  who 
has  completely  recovered  from  that  bad 
baptism  is  Defoe.  Some  three  orfour  writers 
at  most,  of  those  of  that  era,  are  probably 
all  that  could  be  mentioned  as  having  then 
held,  or  since  maintained,  any  considerable 
reputation,  who  did  not  belong  to  what  may 
be  called  the  literary  confederacy  of  which 
the  great  poet  and  satirist  was  the  head. 
The  most  eminent,  perhaps,  would  be 
Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville.  But  the  no¬ 
ble  author  of  the  Characteristics  passed  the 
portion  of  his  short  life  that  was  spent  in 
England  in  a  seclusion  which  separated  him 
personally  from  his  contemporaries  almost  as 
much  as  his  peculiar  philosophical  notions  did 
intellectually,  so  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  a  writer  of  that  age  at  all :  and  the  Fa- 
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hie  of  the  Bees,  in  which  the  cooler  judg¬ 
ment  of  posterity,  without  therefore  adopt¬ 
ing  its  leading  doctrines  or  principles,  has 
recognised  so  much  real  acuteness  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought,  was  then  chiefly  noto¬ 
rious  as  a  work  which  had  been  presented 
for  its  immorality  by  the  grand  jury. 

The  habits  of  a  valetudinarian  prevented 
Pope  from  making  many  new  acquaintances 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  even  of 
the  writers  who  succeeded  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  when  he  first  entered 
upon  the  stage,  and  who  had  cither  already 
become  conspicuous  before  he  passed  from 
it,  or  were  giving  promise  of  being  the 
lights  of  the  next  era,  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  had  enjoyed  his  friendship,  or 
even  been  cheered  by  his  encouragement. 
VV arburton  was  the  most  intimate  associate 
of  his  last  days.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  greatly  admired  Thomson’s,  more 
than  any  other,  blank  verse  ;  Spence  makes 
him  speak  of  that  poet’s  Winter  as  being  a 
“  huddled  composition,  and  oftentimes  not 
quite  intelligible.”  Yet  he  owned,  it  is 
added,  that  the  author  discovered  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry.  And  it  is  known,  that  he 
always  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  Thom¬ 
son,  and  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  which 
he  showed  on  many  occasions.  He  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Mallet,  the  prologue  to 
Thomson’s  tragedy  of  Sophonisba  ;  he  af¬ 
terwards  addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to 
him  while  he  was  travelling  in  Italy  ;  and 
some  years  subsequently,  when  he  seldom 
made  his  appearance  in  public,  he  came  to 
the  first  representation  of  Thomson’s  trage¬ 
dy  of  Agamemnon,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  welcomed  to  the  theatre,  Johnson  re¬ 
lates,  by  a  general  clap.  Young,  who,  in¬ 
deed,  was  Pope’s  senior  by  birth,  although 
he  survived  him  many  years,  and  although 
his  principal  works  belong  to  a  later  epoch 
than  those  of  Pope,  was  one  of  his  familiar 
friends  of  early  date.  But  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  circumstance  that  connects  Pope 
with  the  next  age  of  our  literature,  is  his 
anticipation  and  prophetic  announcement 
of  the  future  eminence  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
When  Johnson’s  “  London”  was  published, 
in  May,  1738,  many  readers  are  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  in  their  first  surprise : 
“  Here  is  an  unknown  poet,  greater  even 
than  Pope and  Pope  himself,  when  the 
younger  Richardson,  whom  he  had  desired 
to  find  out  who  the  new  poet  was,  reported 
to  him  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  his  name  was  Johnson,  and  that 
he  was  some  obscure  individual,  observed — 
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“  He  will  soon  be  detcrre.'*^  They  newer 
met,  or  saw  one  another  ;  but  these  few 
words  link  together  the  two  men  and  the 
two  ages. 

From  his  treatment  of  Defoe,  all  whose 
great  works  of  fiction  had  been  published 
when  ihcir  author  was  put  in  the  IJunmad^ 
it  might  be  conjectured  that  Pope’s  admi¬ 
ration  of  that  kind  of  literature  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  very  ardent.  Spence,  however,  re¬ 
cords  him  to  have  declared  that  the  first 
part  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe”  was  very  good, 
and  that  of  all  Defoe’s  many  writings, 
though  none  were  excellent  except  that, 
none  were  bad.  Of  course,  too,  he  greatly 
enjoyed,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  his 
friend  Swift’s  “  Gulliver’s  Travels” — of 
the  profits  of  which,  by-the-by.  Swift  ge¬ 
nerously  made  him  a  present.  Richard¬ 
son  and  Fielding  had  both  commenced 
novel-writing  before  Pope’s  death  :  the  first 
part  of  Pamela”  having  appeared  in 
3740,  the  second  part  in  1741,  “Joseph 
Andrews”  in  1742,  “  Jonathan  Wild”  in 
1743.  We  recollect  no  notice  of  any  con¬ 
nexion  between  Pope  and  Fielding,  who 
had  employed  his  pen  in  writing  for  the 
stage,  without  acquiring  much  reputation, 
for  many  years  before  this  ;  but  it  is  related 
that  Pope  was  greatly  delighted  with  “  Pa¬ 
mela  one  of  Richardson’s  correspondents 
writes  to  him,  immediately  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book,  that  he  has  heard  Mr. 
Pope  and  Mr.  Allen  both  speak  very  high 
in  its  praises,  “  and,”  he  adds,  “  they  will 
not  bear  any  faults  to  be  mentioned  in  the  j 
story ;  I  believe  they  have  read  it  twice 
a-piece  at  least.  I  believe  Mr.  Pope  will  | 
call  on  you.”  Pope  probably  did  not  ac¬ 
tually  call ;  but  at  any  rate  Richardson 
soon  got  connected,  not  with  the  openly 
adverse  faction  of  the  scribblers  who  had 
been  satirized  in  the  “  Dunciad,”  but  with 
some  professing  friends  of  Pope’s,  whose 
real  feelings  were  not  very  different.  Poor 
Aaron  Hill  had  never  been  able  to  forget 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in  the  all- 
blighting  satire,  although  in  the  way  of 
compliment ;  he  had,  indeed,  on  Pope’s  ex¬ 
planation,  consented  to  be  reconciled  to 
him,  and  they  had  continued  apparently 
good  friends  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  Aaron’s  old  sore  opens  and 
bleeds  afresh  as  soon  as  their  friendship 
has  become  only  an  affair  of  memory. 
“  Mr-  Pope,” — it  is  thus  he  writes  to  Rich¬ 
ardson — “  as  you,  with  equal  keenness  and 
propriety,  express  it,  is  gone  out....  In¬ 
deed,  it  gives  me  no  surprise  to  find  you 


thinking  he  was  in  the  wane  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  It  arose,  originally,  but  from  me¬ 
ditated  little  personal  assiduities,  and  a 
certain  bladdery  swell  of  management.” 
The®,  after  explaining  how  this  was,  he 
proceeds  : — “  In  fact,  if  anything  was  fine, 
or  truly  powerful,  in  Mr.  Pope,  it  was 
chiefly  centred  in  expression ;  and  that 
rarely,  when  not  grafted  on  some  other 
writer’s  preconceptions.  His  own  senti¬ 
ments  were  low  and  narrow,  because  always 
interested ;  darkly  touched,  because  con¬ 
ceived  imperfectly  ;  and  sour  and  acrid,  be¬ 
cause  writ  in  envy.  He  had  a  turn  for 
verse,  without  a  soul  for  poetry.”  More 
follows  in  the  same  strain.  “  But,”  at  last 
concludes  our  critic,  quite  satisfied  that  he 
has  exhausted  his  subject,  “  rest  his  memo¬ 
ry  in  peace !  It  will  very  rarely  be  disturbed 
by  that  time  he  himself  is  ashes.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  the  justice  of  forced 
fame  ;  she  lets  down  those  at  once,  who  get 
themselves  pushed  forward  ;  and  lifts  none 
above  the  fear  of  falling,  but  a  few  who 
never  teased  her.”  If  there  be  an3'thing 
that  could  add  to  the  effect  of  all  this,  it  is 
what  the  vain  poetaster,  who  was  at  the 
best  nothing  better  than  a  bad  imitator  of 
Pope,  immediatel}:  subjoins  : — “  What  she 
intends  to  do  with  i/ie,  the  Lord  knows  ! 
The  whole  1  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  never 
mortal  courted  her  with  less  solicitude. 
And,  truly,  if  I  stood  condemned  to  share  a 
place  in  her  aerial  storehouse  with  some 
characters  that  fill  up  great  voids  there,  as 
things  go  at  present,  I  should  rather  make  a 
leg,  shrink  back,  and  ask  for  pardon.” 
The  preachers  of  the  modern  doctrine  that 
Pope  is  nothing  of  a  poet  may  see  from  this 
that  their  supposed  discovery  is  not  so  new 
as  it  seems. 


The  Doom  op  our  World. — What  this  change 
is  to  be,  we  dare  not  even  conjecture  ;  but  we  see 
in  the  heavens  themselves  some  traces  of  destructive 
elements,  and  some  indications  of  their  power.  The 
fragments  of  broken  planets — the  descent  of  meteo¬ 
ric  stones  upon  our  globe — the  wheeling  comets 
welding  their  loose  materals  at  the  solar  furnace — 
the  volcanic  eruptions  on  our  own  satellite — the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  stars,  and  the  disappearance  of 
others — are  all  foreshadows  of  that  impending  con¬ 
vulsion  to  which  the  system  of  the  world  is  doomed. 
Thus  placed  on  a  planet  which  is  to  be  burnt  up, 
and  under  heavens  which  are  to  pass  away;  thus 
treading,  as  it  were,  on  the  cemeteries,  and  dwelling 
in  the  mausoleums  of  former  worlds,  let  us  learn  the 
lesson  of  humility  and  wisdom,  if  we  have  not  al¬ 
ready  been  taught  it  in  the  school  of  revelation. — 
I  North  British  Beciew. 
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THE  NORTHMEN. 

BY  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 


When  the  Northmen  invaded  England, 
in  the  tenth  century,  they  wore  still  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Woden  and  Thor,  and  had 
never  worn  the  fetters  of  the  Romish 
Church.  The  Latin  language  had  never 
been  introduced  to  build  up  a  wall  of  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  more  educated  and  the 
less  educated  classes.  Compared  with 
other  literature  of  these  remote  ages,  theirs 
was  far  richer  than  is  generally  imagined.  | 
Their  wild  mythology  had  a  great  deal  of 
poetic  beauty  and  significance,  and  their  old 
sagas  are  characterized  by  a  strong  vitality, 
compared  with  which  the  monkish  legends 
of  contemporary  countries  seem  like  the 
dull  phosphorescence  of  a  stagnant  pool  in 
the  presence  of  lightning.  It  seems  as  if 
spiritual  as  well  as  natural  electricity 
centred  at  the  North. 

But  the  main  point  is,  that  their  litera¬ 
ture,  however  rude,  was  in  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  country.  Those  adventurous 
old  sea-kings  had  their  exploits  told  in  the 
Norse  language,  written  and  sung  by  their 
skalds,  or  minstrels,  and  repeated  at  the 
fire-side  of  every  peasant.  This  diffusion 
of  one  spirit,  one  mode  of  thinking  and 
doing,  through  a  medium  common  to  all, 
must  have  had  a  prodigious  influence  on 
the  character  of  a  nation.  In  Germany, 
little  or  nothing,  except  Luther’s  Bible, 
was  written  in  tlie  popular  tongue,  previous 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  That  noble 
language  itself  became  so  imbued  with 
Latin,  that  to  this  day  a  laborinz  man 
must  study  the  best  authors  of  his  own 
country  as  he  would  a  dead  language,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  understand  them. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  give 
the  Scandinavian  tribes  a  more  distinct  in¬ 
dividuality,  a  more  unfettered  freedom, 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  same  period. 
There  was  no  stone  in  Norway,  except 
stubborn  primeval  rock,  w’hich  broke  into 
lumps  or  shivered  into  splinters,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  be  hewn  for  the  purpose  of 
building.  Wood  was  consequently  the 
universal  material  for  king  and  peasant. 
No  strong  castles  could  be  built  on  lofty 
peaks,  commanding  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  and  compelling  the  laboring  classes 
into  vassalage.  In  time  of  danger,  the 


king  and  the  military  leaders  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  but  their  ships  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people.  By  this  circum¬ 
stance,  over-ambitious  and  grasping  spirits 
were  drawn  oflf  to  foreign  conquests,  and 
thus  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  aristocracy 
at  home  was  prevented.  The  upper  classes 
were  not  separated  from  the  lower  by  the 
size  and  magnificence  of  their  dwellings. 
The  peasant 

“  Saw  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  moannecs  of  his  humble  shed.” 

With  time  and  labor  he  could  fell  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  make  himself  as 
good  a  habitation  as  the  king’s.  Even 
down  to  the  present  day,  there  is  no  order  ' 
of  nobility  in  Norway,  and  no  royal  castles. 
The  king,  in  travelling  through  his  Nor¬ 
wegian  possessions,  lodges  with  independent 
working  men,  who  are  proprietors  of  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  said  no  monarch  in  Europe 
could  travel  through  his  kingdom,  and  be 
lodged  so  well  every  night  by  the  same 
class. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  of  course  a  common  con¬ 
cern  ;  for  every  man  had  some  interest  at 
stake  in  the  general  welfare.  Hence,  all 
classes  were  accustomed  to  take  part  in 
legislative  assemblies  ;  and  this  was  another 
medium  by  which  the  active  intellectuality 
of  stronger  minds  was  diffused  through  the 
whole  social  muss.  Each  man  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  thought  and  acted  in  his  own’ 
right ;  not  merely  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  to 
roll  forward  the  car  of  some  privileged  class 
above  him.  Their  chosen  leaders  often  dis¬ 
cussed  subjects  of  general  interest  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  popular  assemblies,  which 
were  convened  at  stated  periods,  or  called 
on  sudden  emergencies ;  but  the  right  of* 
deciding  and  executing  rested  solely  with 
the  people.  The  leaders  chosen  in  time  of 
danger  returned  to  the  level  of  other  citi¬ 
zens  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The 
people  did  not  obey  any  positiv*e  and  per-’ 
manent  laws,  so  much  as  the  temporary 
ascendency  of  the  strongest  intellect  and 
the ’most  impetuous  will. 

•These  daring  marauders,  with  free  ener¬ 
getic  characters,  formed  by  equality  of  pro- ' 
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perty,  hardy  adventures,  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  making  the  laws  they  chose  to 
obey,  naturally  met  a  very  feeble  resistance 
to  their  barbaric  force  when  they  invaded 
England.  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  vigor 
was  miserably  weakened  by  the  influence 
of  Roman  institutions.  The  common 
people  had  no  property  to  defend.  They 
were  mere  serfs  on  the  lands  of  bishops  and 
nobles,  and  it  made  little  difference  to 
them  who  owned  them.  They  had  lost  the 
habit  of  self-reliance,  and  superstitiously 
looked  for  aid  from  saints  and  miracles. 
This  second  tide  of  Scandinavian  heroes, 
never  enthralled  by  similar  lethargic  influ¬ 
ences,  always  accustomed  to  say  their  own 
say,  and  have  their  own  will,  infused  a 
bolder  and  freer  spirit  into  the  social  ele¬ 
ments,  well  calculated  to  change  the  petri¬ 
factions  of  Rome  into  a  living  and  natural 
growth.  The  electric  flame  transmitted  by 
them  remains  in  the  English  heart,  and  was 
brought  with  us  to  a  more  unimpeded  field 
of  action  in  this  New  World. 

Physical  causes  aided  in  producing  ath¬ 
letic  frames  and  fearless  characters  among 
these  Northern  tribes.  They  lived  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and  conquering  ;  and  their 
home  was  among  the  mountains  or  on  the 
open  sea.  The  continual  presence  of 
mountains  seems  to  impart  something  of 
their  own  elevation  to  the  soul  of  man,  and 
the  broad  ocean  inspires  feelings  kindred  to 
its  own  strong  freedom  and  unlimited  ex¬ 
panse. 

“  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  Sea, 

One  of  the  Mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice. 

In  both  from  age  to  age,  thou  didst  rejoice  ; 

They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty !” 

"To  this  day,  a  passion  for  the  sea  charac¬ 
terizes  the  descendants  of  those  old  Vikings. 
No  sailors  in  the  world  equal  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  for  boldness,  strength,  and  dexterity  ; 
and  the  water  is  a  favorite  element  with  the 
peasantry  at  home.  Their  boats  are  of  an 
ancient,  picturesque  pattern,  narrow  and 
thin,  with  high  prow  and  stern,  and  the 
waist  lying  level  with  the  water.  In  these 
they  go  careering  over  sharp,  steep  waves, 
the  boat  sometimes  almost  on  one  end,  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  English  miles  an  hour,  cut¬ 
ting  a  path  so  swiftly  that  the  waves  sing  a 
crisp  tune  under  them  as  they  go.  These 
expert  mariners  never  experience  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  fear.  They  eat  and  drink,  and 
laugh  and  sing,  while  the  mad  waves  are 
tumbling  their  boats  about  in  the  most  fran¬ 
tic  manner. 


This  love  of  sea-adventures  led  the 
Northmen  to  America,  of  which  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  discoverers.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  Bjarne,  an  Ice¬ 
lander,  visited  Greenland,  and  brought 
back  tidings  of  other  lands,  which  he  had 
seen  when  he  had  drifted  southward.  His 
accounts  kindled  the  imagination  of  Lief, 
son  of  Eric  Jarl,  in  Norway,  who  went  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  landed  in  Cana¬ 
da.  He  brought  back  a  description  of  the 
country,  which  he  called  Vineland,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  quantity  of  wild  grapes. 
Afterwards,  a  Norwegian,  named  Karlefne, 
headed  a  small  colony,  and  with  his  wife 
went  to  the  new  country.  These  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  people  represented  in  Leutze’s 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Northmen,  lately  exhibited  in  the  Gallery 
of  Design.  These  adventures  and  disco¬ 
veries  continued  from  the  time  of  Lief  to 
that  of  Columbus,  and  were  recorded  in 
sagas,  famous  for  their  beautiful  penman¬ 
ship,  written  by  the  skalds,  or  minstrels,  of 
Iceland.  Perhaps  Columbus,  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  all  marine  affairs, 
heard  of  these  stories.  His  son  Fernando 
says  that  he  went  to  Iceland  in  1477.  To 
j  a  mind  like  his,  a  slight  hint  might  give 
birth  to  large  results. 

The  indomitable  freedom  of  the  North¬ 
men  remains  in  greater  vigor  in  Norway 
than  in  neighboring  countries.  Her  social 
habits  and  opinions  are  more  simple 
and  democratic.  When,  in  the  general 
partition  of  Europe,  in  1814,  she  was 
1  united  under  one  government  with  aristo¬ 
cratic  Sweden,  she  insisted  upon  retaining 
her  old  constitution,  and  being  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  a  free  and  independent 
State.  N 0  other  terms  could  be  made  with 
the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  even  carried 
their  pride  so  far  as  to  have  the  royal  title 
altered  on  Norwegian  coins,  so  that  Nor¬ 
way  should  be  named  before  Sweden. 
Thfey  have  always  resisted  the  introduction 
of  any  order  of  nobility,  and  a  watchful 
jealousy  of  an  encroachment  on  their  rights 
is  ever  awake. 

The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  man¬ 
ners  is  indicated  by  Frederica  Bremer, 
where  she  describes  the  emotions  of  a 
Swedish  serving  girl,  cordially  invited  and 
received  among  the  guests  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  and  wealthy  Norwegian  clergy¬ 
man;  “It  seemed  to  her  that  life  amid 
these  grand  scenes  and  simple  manners 
must  b^e  beautiful.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children,  between  xuas- 
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tors  and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial,  so 
patriarchal.  She  heard  the  servants  call 
her  host  and  his  wife  father  and  mother  ; 
she  saw  the  eldest  daughter  assisting  to 
wait  on  the  guests,  and  that  so  joyously, 
one  saw  she  did  it  from  her  heart ;  she  saw 
a  frank  satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  free¬ 
dom  from  care,  a  simplicity  in  the  behavior 
of  all.” 

This  naturalness  in  their  modes  of  living, 
this  comparative  freedom  from  conventional 
restraints,  greatly  assists  the  influence  of 
their  mountain  breezes  in  producing  physi¬ 
cal  vigor  and  buoyant  energy  of  character. 
Whatever  they  say  or  do  is  apt  to  be  all 
alive.  The  Norwegian  national  polka, 
called  the  Hailing,  is  thus  described :  This 
dance  is  deeply  characteristic  of  the  North. 
It  is  the  Berserker*  gladness  of  motion. 
The  measure  is  determined,  bold  and  full 
of  life.  It  is  a  dance-intoxication,  in  which 
people  for  the  moment  release  themselves 
from  every  care,  every  burden  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  existence.” 

This  same  characteristic  of  vitality  dis¬ 
tinguishes  their  authors  and  artists.  Wer- 
geland,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  poets,  wrote  with  astonishing  rapid¬ 
ity,  sometimes  day  and  night,  scarcely 
stopping  to  rest  his  hand  ;  yet  every  trifle 
that  fell  from  his  pen  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
tained  some  sparkling  fancy,  some  breath¬ 
ing  of  truly  poetic  sentiment.  In  his  de¬ 
scription  of  natural  objects,  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  making  them  seem  alive.  The 
fiords,  or  friths,  of  Norway  wind  about  in 
most  romantic  fashion.  In  one  of  his  pieces, 
he  describes  a  sunny  day,  when  the  winds, 
coming  down  clefts  in  the  mountains,  made 
a  powerful  current  in  one  of  these  fiords, 
driving  the  waves  in  white  crested  foam, 
like  a  flock  of  great  storm-birds.  He 
imagined  them  chasing  a  lawyer,  who  had 
been  hard  and  grasping  in  his  dealings  with 
the  poor.  Made  timid  by  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science,  he  thought  they  were  shroud¬ 
ed  ghosts  of  clients  he  had  wronged,  and 
he  threw  one  ten  dollars,  another  twenty, 
another  fifty,  to  let  him  escape.  At  last, 
a  huge  wave  comes  towards  him,  wondrous 
tall,  stretching  forward  his  long  neck,  as  if 
eager  to  swallow  him.  The  poor  sinner 
throws  one  hundred  dollars,  and  just  then 
the  boat  turns  a  corner  of  the  rock  out  of 
the  current.  The  wave  stretches  round  his 

♦  In  the  ancient  sagas,  Berserker  was  a  hero 
remarkable  for  wild  and  reckless  courage. 


long  fingers  to  clutch  him,  and  retreats, 
disappointed  that  he  has  escaped. 

VVergoland  had  a  strongly  marked  head, 
full  of  indentations,  like  a  bold  rocky  shore. 
He  was  extremely  facetious  and  life-like  in 
his  manner  of  telling  a  story.  While  he 
was  settling  his  spectacles,  a  smile  would  go 
mantling  all  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
before  he  began,  and  his  auditors  would 
perceive  that  something  good  was  coming. 
He  and  Ole  Bull  were  intimate  friends.  On 
one  occasion.  Ole  bought  a  short  pony, 
with  which  he  was  pleased  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  speed,  and  proposed  to  ride 
him  from  Bergen  to  Christiana,  to  visit  the 
poet.  An  ignorant  groom,  in  his  zeal  to 
put  the  little  animal  in  very  fine  trim,  cut 
his  tail  ridiculously  short.  When  Ole 
mounted  him,  his  feet  nearly  touched  the 
ground  ;  and  the  short  horse  and  the  tall 
man  cut  rather  a  droll  figure  trotting  fu¬ 
riously  into  Christiana.  Wergeland  had  a 
very  short  'pony,  too.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
his  friend,  he  laughed  out,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Ah,  you  have  got  a  horse  shorter  than 
mine.  Let  us  ride  together.”  His  own 
figure  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  he  liked 
the  fun  of  the  disparity  between  themselves 
!  and  their  animals.  He  went  to  saddle  his 
own  horse,  which  was  standing  loose  in  the 
barn,  with  pet  rabbits,  pet  pigeons,  pet 
birds,  poultry  in  great  numbers,  and  a  fa¬ 
vorite  cat.  These  creatures  all  lived  in 
the  greatest  friendship  together.  They 
knew  their  master’s  voice  perfectly  well, 
and  would  all  come  fluttering  and  capering 
I  and  neighing  about  him,  the  moment  he 
opened  the  door.  His  cottage  was  a  pictur¬ 
esque  place,  with  all  sorts  of  mosses,  vines, 
and  flowers.  Under  it  was  a  grotto  made 
of  rocks  and  shells,  in  which  were  an  old 
hermit  carved  in  wood,  and  other  grotesque 
figures.  When  lighted  up  in  the  evening, 
these  image.s  used  to  be  a  source  of  great 
terror  to  the  peasant  children. 

This  interesting  man,  who  lived  in  such 
loving  companionship  with  nature,  was  call¬ 
ed  away  from  his  cheerful  existence  before 
he  had  passed  the  middle  term  of  life. 
While  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  in 
May,  1845,  he  wrote  the  following  verses, 
so  child-like  in  feeling,  so  touchingly  plain¬ 
tive  in  expression.  'J'he  last  was  written 
two  days  before  he  died.  By  changing 
them  into,  rhyme  in  another  language,  I 
have  unavoidably  lost  something  of  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  simplicity  of  the  original. 
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SUPPLICATION  TO  SPRING. 

Oh,  save  me,  save  me,  gentle  Spring 
Bring  healing  on  thy  balmy  wing! 

I  loved  thee  more  than  all  the  year ; 

To  no  one  hast  thou  been  more  dear. 

Briijht  emeralds  I  valued  less 
Than  early  grass  and  water-cress. 

Gem  of  the  year  I  named  thy  flower, 

Though  roses  grace  fair  Summer’s  bower. 

The  queenly  ones,  with  fragrant  sighs, 

Tried  t(»  allure  thy  poet’s  eyes; 

But  they  were  far  less  dear  to  me 
Than  thy  simple,  wild  anemone. 

Bear  witness  for  me,  little  flower. 

Beloved  from  childhood’s  earliest  hour ; 

And  dandelions,  so  much  despised. 

Whose  blossoms  more  than  gold  I  prized.’. 

I  welcomed  swallows  on  the  wing, 

And  loved  them  for  their  news  of  Spring ; 

I  gav'e  a  feast  to  the  first  that  came, 

— To  a  long-lost  child  I  had  done  the  same. 

Blest  harbingers  of  genial  hours, 

Unite  yoiir  voices  with  the  flowers ! 

Dear,  graceful  birds,  pour  forth  your  prayer, 
That  Nature  will  her  poet  spare. 

Plead  with  the  Maker  of  the  rain. 

That  he  will  chilling  showers  restrain 
And  my  poor  breast  no  longer  feel , 

Sharp  needle-points  of  frosty  steel. 

Thou  beautiful  old  maple-tree. 

For  my  love’s  sake,  pray  thmi  for  me  I 
Thy  leaf-buds,  opening  to  the  sun. 

Like  pearls  I  counted  every  one. , 

I  wish  I  might  thy  grandson  be. 

Dear,  venerable  old  maple  tree  1 

That  ray  young  arms  might  round  thee  twine, 

And  mix  my  vernal  crown  with  thine. 

Ah,  even  now  full  well  I  weer. 

Thou  hast  thy  robe  of  soft,  light  green ; 

I  seem  to  hear  thee  whispering  low 
Unto  thejistening  grass  below. 

Stretch  thy  strong  arms  towards  the  sky. 

And  pray  thy  poet  may  not  die  ! 

1  will  heal  thy  scars  with  kisses  sweet. 

And  pour  out  wine  upon  thy  feet. 

Blessings  on  the  patriarch  tree ! 

Hoarsely  he  intercedes  for  me; 

And  little  flowers  with  voices  mild. 

Beg  thee  to  spare  thy  suffering  child. 

Fair  season,  so  beloved  by  me. 

Thy  young  and  old  all  plead  with  thee ; 

Oh,  heal  me  with  thy  balmy  wing, 

I  have  so  worshipped  thee,  sweet  Spring ! 


TO  THE  GULDENLAK,  OR  WALLFLOVV- 
ER. 

Sweet  floMcer,  before  thy  reign  is  o’er, 

I  shall  be  gone  to  return  no  more ; 

Before  thou  losest  thy  crown  of  gold, 

I  shall  lie  low^  in  the  cold,  dark  mould. 


Open  the  w’indow,  and  raise  me  up ! 

My  last  glance  must  rest  on  her  golden  cup. 

My  soul  will  kiss  her,  passing  by. 

And  wavT  farew’ell  from  the  distant  sk)'. 

Yea,  twice  will  I  kiss  thy  fragrant  lip, 

Where  the  wild  honey-bw  loves  to  sip ; 

The  first  I  will  give  for  thy  own  dear  sake. 

The  second  thou  must  to  my  rose-bush  take. 

I  shall  sleep  sound  in  the  silent  tomb. 

Before  the  beautiful  bush  w’ill  bloom  ; 

But  ask  her  the  first  fair  rose  to  lay 
On  her  lover’s  grave  to  fade  away. 

Give  her  the  kiss  I  gave  thee  to  keep, 

And  bid  her  come  on  my  breast  to  sleep ; 

And,  glowing  flow'er,  with  sweetest  breath. 

Be  thou  her  bridal  torch  in  death. 

Crowds  of  people  went  to  Christiana,  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  lifeless  body  of  their 
favorite  poet.  In  the  poems  which  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  life  there  was  often  some¬ 
thing  above  common  comprehension.  But 
his  writings  were  familiarly  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  he  was  very  popular 
among  them,  because,  in  addition  to  these 
higher  efforts,  he  wrote  an  abundance  of 
verses  for  the  peasantry,  in  all  the  peculiar 
dialects  of  their  various  districts. 

The  music  of  the  Northmen,  of  course, 
expressed  the  same  character  as  their  lite¬ 
rature  and  actions.  The  old  national  airs 
of  Norway  are  wild,  strong,  and  peculiar  ; 
the  expression  of  unconquerable  energy. 

Fredrika  Bremer,  in  allusion  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  music  of  those  nations,  says,  “  They 
played  one  of  those  Northern  melodies,  in 
which  a  sad  seriousness  is  pervaded  by  a 
touching,  innocent  joy ;  and  every  close  has 
a  moriendo^  in  which  the  tone  does  not  seem 
to  terminate^  but  to  disappear^  like  a  spirit 
in  space,  which  goes  to  continue  its  song 
upon  another  shore.”  The  last  tones  of 
Ole  Bull’s  cadences  on  the  violin  often  had, 
to  an  almost  supernatural  degree,  this 
quality  of  disappearing  without  stopping. 
They  seem  to  float  far  off,  and  yet  be  still 
alive.  It  was  the  wayward  freedom  of  the 
Northman’s  spirit,  embodied  in  a  tempera¬ 
ment  poetic  and  sensitive,  which  gave  him 
such  a  tendency  to  improvisation.  It  led 
him  off  wandering  in  dreamy  sadness  ;  it 
waked  him  up  suddenly,  with  fresh,  buoy- 
.ant  life.  This  impulsive  expression  of 
the  present  feeling,  or  fancy,  forgetful  of 
fixed  rules,  vexed  the  critics,  and  will  for 
ever  prevent  his  genius  from  being  duly 
appreciated  by  them.  But  this  outward 
expression  of  the  indwelling  life,  however 
irregular  the  form  it  takes,  whether  in  lite¬ 
rature,  manners,  or  art,  always  has  a  mag- 
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netic  power  over  the  soul,  to  which  mere 
perfect  correctness  can  never  attain.  I 
once  heard  him,  while  he  was  sitting  at  the 
piano,  describe  his  visit  to  Mammoth 
Cave.  The  tones  and  gestures  were  so 
wonderfully  alive,  that  they  tlirilled  every 
person  present.  VVe  seemed  actually  to 
see  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  rocks,  and 
hear  the  muffled  roar  of  the  waters,  and  then 
emerge  at  once  into  the  fairy  sparkle  of  the 
alabaster  grottoes.  “  Nothing  ever  im¬ 
pressed  my  imagination  like  that  awful  and' 
beautiful  cave,’’  said  he.  “  If  ever  the 
remembrance  should  express  itself  in  mu¬ 
sic,  I  will  represent  a  hunter  separated 
from  his  companions,  and  lost  in  the  wide 
forest.  Fairies  come  in  answer  to  his  bu¬ 
gle,  and  lead  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cave  iloating  before  him,  and  gambolling  to 
their  own  music.  Grim  spectres  stalk 
across  their  path,  like  huge  shadows,  and  i 
shriek,  and  jibe,  an*!  mutter.  The  hunter 
turns  away  with  the  Hying  fairies,  and  pre¬ 
sently  hears  the  horns  of  his  companions  call¬ 
ing  him  in  the  distant  wood.”  He  touched 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  there  came  forth  a 
strain  wildly  beautiful,  strangely  ethereal 
and  visionary.  When  he  paused,  1  asked 
liiin  to  play  it  again  ;  but  he  could  not. 
It  was  a  foolish  request ;  for  I  knew  full 
well  that  such  breathings  are  from  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  and  will  not  come  when  they 
are  called. 

Duhl,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  land¬ 
scape-painter,  is  distinguished  by  this  same 
expression  of  strong,  free  life.  There  is  a 
wild  boldness  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and 
remarkable  fidelity  to  nature  in  the  mode  of 
expression.  His  sunshine  and  rainbows  are 
said  to  have  a  transparent  reality,  which 
makes  them  seem  like  the  beautiful  pheno¬ 
mena  they  represent.  He  painted  a  land¬ 
scape  in  Italy,  with  the  light  of  Vesuvius 
on  it,  and  it  radiated  an  actual  glow,  al¬ 
most  startling  in  effect.  Bergenstift,  the 
district  which  contains  his  native  city  of 
Bergen,  is  remarkable  for  bold  and  roman¬ 
tic  scenery,  from  which  he  has  taken  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pictures  highly  valued  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Dresden  ;  but  though  domesti¬ 
cated  among  the  Germans,  he  clings  with 
intense  affection  to  his  own  Norway,  the 
grand,  the  simple,  and  the  free.  He  has 
always  kept  up  affectionate  correspondence 
with  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  who  is  proud 
enough  of  his  gifted  pupil.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  the  old  man  happened  to  mention 


the  uncommon  scarcity  of  wood,  and  how 
much  it  cost  him  to  keep  his  school-house 
warm.  Dahl  sent  him  a  landscape,  with  a 
remarkable  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
broken  stump,  in  which  the  grain  of  the 
wood  was  so  wonderfully  natural,  that  the 
spectator  was  continu.ally  tempted  to  break 
off  the  splinters.  “  Ycm  will  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse  if  you  do  not  keep  yourself  warm 
now,”  wrote  the  great  artist,  in  his  friendly 
reply,  “  for  you  see  I  have  sent  you  wood 
enough.”  The  old  man  might,  indeed, 
have  purcha.sed  abundance  of  fuel  by  the 
sale  of  this  landscape  ;  for  Dnhl's  produc¬ 
tions  command  a  very  high  price.  But  he 
could  not  do  it.  He  preferred  to  let  his 
limbs  shiver  a  little,  and  keep  the  picture 
to  warm  his  heart. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane,  son  of  a  poor 
stone-cutter  from  Iceland,  is  admitted  to 
bo  the  greatest  of  modern  sculptors.  In 
him  the  wildness  of  Northern  life  was  chas¬ 
tened  by  severe  purity  of  classical  taste. 
But  his  characteristics  were  grandeur  and 
strength.  When  his  subjects  required  the 
embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty,  they  were 
always  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  natu¬ 
ralness. 

Andersen,  the  beautiful  Danish  novol- 
i.st,  is  deficient  in  the  element  of  power. 
He  writes  with  the  delicace  shadings  of  a 
woman’s  pen.  But  though  vigor  is  not  his 
characteristic,  life  is.  In  his  graceful  pic¬ 
torial  stylo,  groups  arc  presented  with  such 
distinctness  of  outline,  and  vividness  of  co¬ 
loring,  that  they  actually  seem  present 
with  us,  like  beloved  realities. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  .Swedish  vocalist,  who  is 
making  for  herself  a  world-wide  reputation, 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  simplicity  of 
manner.  Trained  with  rigorous  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  science  of  music,  and  with  a 
voice  naturally  pure  and  flexible,  she  is 
said  to  owe  her  power  over  the  audience 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  she  feeh  what  she 
sings.  Low  in  stature,  and  plain  in  per¬ 
son,  yet  in  her  inspired  moments  the  in¬ 
ward  light  shines  through  her  countenance, 
and  makes  it  beautiful. 

What  natural,  true  life  breathes  through 
F redrika  Bremer’s  writings  !  They  are  a 
little  falsified  by  contemporary  models,  and 
by  contact  with  extreme  civilization  ;  but 
in  their  freshness,  simplicity,  and  natural¬ 
ness,  what  a  strong  contrast  to  French 
novels,  wherein  human  nature  is  acted  with 
such  marvellous  talent !  Emilie  Carlen 
portrays  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  pas¬ 
sion  with  as  much  naturalness  and  distinct- 
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ness  as  Fredrika ;  but  there  are  interior  it  is  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  charm  to 
depths  which  she  has  not  sounded,  like  her  her  writings. 

more  spiritual  contemporary.  Swedenborg  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though  learned 
says  there  are  three  apartments  in  the  soul  beyond  his  time,  wrote  an  article  in  1807, 
of  man  : — the  outer,  through  which  the  which  strikes  us  oddly  enough,  now  that 
senses  act  on  the  external  world,  is  open  in  German  intellect  has  assumed  its  rightful 
all  men ;  the  second,  from  which  the  light  place  among  the  constellations  of  the  uni- 
of  intellect  shines  through  the  senses,  is  verse.  Speaking  of  writers  who  might  be 
open,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  in  most  considered  likely  to  survive  their  own  age, 
men  ;  into  the  inmost  shrine  comes  light  he  says,  “  I  comprehend  even  Goethe  and 
directly  from  the  spiritual  world,  shines  Schiller  within  the  sqale  ;  though  I  know 
through  the  transparent  intellect,  irradi-  that  few,  even  in  France  or  England,  will 
ates  the  senses,  and  sheds  ethereal  glory  on  agree  with  me.” 

all  external  things.  According  to  the  de-  Similar  narrowness  of  vision  has  led  us  to 
gree  in  which  the  veil  of  this  sanctuary  is  underrate  the  nations  further  north.  But 
removed,  and  the  direction  in  which  its  rays  one  after  another  has  risen  on  our  astonish- 
are  turned  by  temperament  and  education,  ed  vision — sculptor,  novelist,  musician, 
men  become  prophets,  poets,  or  artists,  painter,  poet,  and  vocalist — and  compelled 
Fredrika’s  pen  continually  transmits  this  us  to  acknowledge  that  in  those  cold  re¬ 
divine  light.  Hence,  something  of  the  gions,  genius,  as  well  as  nature,  wears  a 
soul’s  progress  is  contained  within  her  bright  auroral  crown, 
faithful  transcript  of  outward  life ;  and  this 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

Wit  and  Humor ^  selected  from  the  English  Poets ;  with  an  Illustrative  Essay ^  and 
Critical  Comments.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  London:  1846. 

Under  the  pretence  of  illustrating  Wit  and  boundaries  of  the  peculiar  effects  in  ques- 
Humor  from  the  English  Poets,  Mr.  Hunt  tion. 

has  produced  a  veiy  plea.saDt  book.  It  The  criticism  of  art  may  create  out  of  its 
contains  a  great  variety  of  extracts  and  subject  an  additional  gratification,  as  well  as 
sketches  of  character,  short  and  sweet,  give  a  peculiar  expansion  and  illumination 
w'hich  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  enliven  our  of  mind,  by  comparing  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
notions  of  the  poetic  genius  of  our  native  ductions,  and  indicating,  by  varied  illustra- 
country.  The  personality  of  the  editor,  tion,  the  great  leading  attributes  that  belong 
which  is  summed  up  in  his  worship  of  Uncle  to  them.  There  is  an  effect  partly  artistic 
Toby  as  the  noblest  of  beings,  mixes  w'ilh  all  and  partly  scientific  in  the  aggregation  of 
his  observations  that  touch  upon  human  examples  of  Sublimity,  Beauty,  Pathos, 
life,  or  human  perfection ;  but  the  reader  Humor,  Eloquence,  or  Keeping,  from  the 
can  easily  allow  for  this  bias,  if  he  thinks  artists  of  every  country  and  time  ;  and  it  is 
proper.  instructive  alike  to  the  creator  and  to  the 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  Mr.  Hunt  to  say,  lover  of  art.  The  criticisms  of  Aristotle 
that  he.  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  define  and  Longinus  do  not  detract  from  the  pl«a- 
Wit  and  Humor.  We  should  have  reckoned  sure  of  reading  Honrier  or  Demosthenes; 
it  creditable  to  his  literary  and  philosophical  they  rather  produce  a  new  intellectual  effect, 
sagacity  if  his  quotations  had  always  been  which  some  ndnds  enjoy  even  more  than  the 
undoubted  instances  of  one  or  other  of  these  primary  influence  of  great  compositions.  The 
qualities :  but,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  mustering  of  analogies  and  unthought-of  re¬ 
agree  with  him  in  ascribing  either  wdt  or  semblances,  from  the  remotest  ages  and  situ- 
humor  to  a  great  number  of  the  passages  ations,  into  one  blazing  heap  of  illustration, 
he  has  cited  and  emphasized  the  beauties  of.  like  the  historical  comparisons  of  Niebuhr, 
So  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  confused  as  the  geographical  speculations  of  Humboldt, 
much  as  he  has  cleared  the  discriminating  or  the  similes  of  Shakspeare,  is  one  of  the 
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most  impressive  and  stimulating  eObrts  of 
human  genius.  It  is  the  greatest  known 
device  for  irradiating  the  obscure  and  enig¬ 
matical  complication  of  the  world,  and  run¬ 
ning  a  thread  of  kindred  and  recognition 
through  the  processes  of  nature  and  the 
manifestations  of  mind.  It  gives  the  highest 
ejfect  that  the  mere  scientific  faculties  of 
man  can  work  up.  We  may  call  it  the 
sublime  of  classification. 

But  it  requires  a  considerable  maturity  in 
critical  distinctions,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
first  principles  of  science  and  art,  to  bring 
together  things  according  to  their  genuine 
likenesses  ;  and  unsuccessful  attempts  are  apt 
to  produce  in  our  minds  only  new  distraction. 
If  there  are  any  books  that  we  are  wiser  and 
better  for  not  having  read,  they  are  such  as 
have  theory  for  their  object,  and  theorize 
badly,  as  for  example,  Burke  “  On  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,’^  not  to  mention  the 
myriads  of  obsolete  scholastic  folios. 

To  illusftate  Wit  and  Humor — to  bring 
together  a  gorgeous  array  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  that  human  genius  has  created,  or 
human  life  spontaneously  offered  of  these 
attractive  qualities, — we  must  first  discri¬ 
minate  precisely  what  they  are.  The  term  wit 
has  had  an  application  so  loose  and  wide, 
that  unless  it  be  fixed  by  an  express  defini¬ 
tion  it  is  unfit  to  enter  into  any  accurate  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  formerly  meant  intellect  gene¬ 
rally,  and  the  phrase,  “  a  great  or  a  powerful 
wit,”  w'ould  have  been  applied  miscellane¬ 
ously  to  Shakspeare  and  Newton,  Milton  and 
Hobbes.  In  becoming  narrower  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  it  has  not  yet  settled  decisively  on  any 
distinct  thing  or  quality ;  but  is  so  applied 
as  to  confound  matters  that  are  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  thus  prolong  the  reign  of  con¬ 
fused  conceptions.  We  shall  cite  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  intellectual  products  that  are 
given  as  Wit  (or  Humor),  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  not  uncommonly  reckoned  such  in  or¬ 
dinary  speech,  and  then  ask  the  reader  to 
judge  which  of  them  the  word  should  be 
confined  to ;  premising  that,  in  our  own  opi¬ 
nion,  the  best  restriction  would  be,  to  what¬ 
ever  truly  contains  the  ludicrous  or  laugh- 
ablcf  which  is  an  effect  most  distinct  and  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  produced  by  one  specific  and  uni¬ 
form  cause.  And  undoubtedly,  when  a  wit¬ 
ty  book  is  promised,  the  most  common  ex¬ 
pectation  is  that  it  will  make  people  laugh. 

1.  Felicitous  comparisons^  that  render 
some  conception  remarkably  clear  or  vivid, 
or  that  condense  into  a  brief  expression  a 
great  compass  of  thought.  These  may  be 
either  formal  comparisons,  introduced  with 
“  as,”  or  “like,”  or  “as  if;”  or  they  may 


be  involved  in  a  metaphorical  phrase,  or  an 
epithet.  As — 

**  Her  face  is  like  the  Milky  Way  i’  the  sky ; 

A  meeting  of  the  gentle  lights  without  a  name.” 

Or  Goldsmith’s  line  on  Garrick : — 

**  An  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man.” 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man’s  the  goud  for  a’  that.” 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.” 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own  ” 

Or  this,  from  the  teeming  pen  of  Shak¬ 
speare  : — 

“  A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.” 

Or  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  saying,  that  “  the 
ballad  of  ‘  Chevy  Chase’  stirred  the  heart 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ^ 

Aristotle  has  been  called  “  the  secretary  of 
nature,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  intellect.” 

Comparison,  in  its  thousand  shapes,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  resources  of  human  genius  in 
effecting  its  ends  ;  it  may  have  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  effect,  as  in  making  an  obscure 
thought  clear  by  citing  an  illustrative  paral¬ 
lel,  or  it  may  involve  and  be  concerned  in 
producing  any  kind  of  emotion — anger,  pa¬ 
thos,  lovej*  beauty,  the  ludicrous.  The  only 
constant  effect  that  follows  on  an  original 
and  striking  comparison,  is  a  shock  of  agree¬ 
able  surprise  ;  it  is  as  if  a  partition  wall  in  our 
intellect  was  suddenly  blown  out;  tw’o  things 
formerly  strange  to  one  another  have  flashed 
out  together.  It  is  the  feeling  of  any  sudden 
violation  or  contradiction  of  use-and-wont, 
and  has  a  sharp,  pleasant,  stimulating,  effect. 
Like  all  agreeable  things  it  becomes  painful 
when  we  get  too  much  of  it,  as  in  reading 
Hudibras,  or  in  keeping  company  with  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  always  aiming  at  clever  sayings. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  call  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  comparison  tciV,  although  there  be  no¬ 
thing  laughable  in  it.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  confine  ourselves  to  some  name 
implying  the  general  fact  that  two  things  have 
been  likened  or  identified,  such  as  a  simile,  a 
comparison,  a  discovery  of  a  likeness,  a  co¬ 
incidence,  an  analogy,  a  flash  or  rush  of  two 
into  one,  and  so  forth. 

2.  Sudden  surprise,  or  the  agreeable  cross¬ 
ing  of  our  expectation,  is  carried  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  epigram ;  which  often  gives  us  a 
truth  under  the  guise  even  of  contradiction ; — 

“  This  world,  they  say,  is  worst  to  the  best.” 
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Or— 

“  By  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.” 

Or  this  of  Goethe — 

“  I  a  n  content,  and  I  don’t  like  my  situation.” 

Pope’s  writings  are  crowded  with  epigrams 
like  these — 

“  And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt.” 

The  ludicrous  is  not  at  all  brought  out  in 
the  greater  number  of  epigrams;  yet,  per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  kind  of  effort  apart  from  the 
creation  of  the  laughable  that  is  most  com¬ 
monly  denominated  “  wit,”  than  this  dex¬ 
terous  tampering  with  contraries  and  contra¬ 
dictions  while  expressing  sense  and  truth. 
It  is  like  tantalizing  a  dog  before  giving  him 
a  bone.  But  the  forms  and  devices  of  epi¬ 
grammatic  surprise  are  endless.  Similari¬ 
ties  in  things  where  they  do  not  naturally 
occur,  as  in  the  sounds  of  the  words  ex¬ 
pressing  contrary  things  ;  or  contrarieties  in 
sound  with  sameness  in  sense  ;  or  bold  con¬ 
tradictions,  as,  “  there  is  nothing  so  uncom¬ 
mon  as  common  sense  metrical  felicities  ; 
or  even  mere  brevity,  “  the  soul  of  wit,” 
are  all  of  this  species.  The  copious  detail 
of  Barrow’s  famous  passage  on  wit  is  nearly 
full  of  varieties  of  epigrams : — 

“  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question  ;  in 
a  smart  answer ;  in  a  quirkish  reason  ;  in  a 
shrewd  intimation  ;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of 
contradictions ;  or  in  acute  nonsense.  Sometimes 
it  ariseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  what  is 
strange  :  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Its  ways  are  unaccount¬ 
able  and  inexplicable;  being  answerable  to  the 
numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is,  in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out 
of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason 
teacheth  and  knoweth  things  by).” 

His  account  of  the  feelings  caused  by  wit 
is  an  admirable  expression  for  the  effects  of 
comparison  and  epigram,  as  we  have  defined 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ludicrous : — 

“  It  raiseth  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble 
sagacity  ot  apprehension ;  a  special  felicity-of  in¬ 
vention  ;  a  vivacity  of  spirit ;  and  reach  of  wit 
more  than  vulgar.  Whence,  in  Aristotle,  such 
persons  are  termed  tniSe^iot,  dexterous  men,  and 
evrpoTai,  men  of  facile  and  versatile  manners.  It 
also  procureth  delight,  by  gratifying  curiosity  with 
its  rareness  or  semblance  of  difficulty  (as  monsters 
and  juggling  tricks  are  beheld  with  pleasure);  by 
diverting  the  mind  from  its  road  of  serious  thoughts ; 
by  instilling  gaiety  and  airine.ss  of  spirit;  and  by 
seasoning  matter,  otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid, 
with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful  tang.” 


Supposing  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
strict  the  term  “  wit”  to  the  causes  of  the 
laughable,  “  epigram”  would  be  our  chosen 
term  for  the  class  of  “  surprises”  produced 
by  startling,  unusual,  terse,  or  apparently 
contradictory  phraseology. 

3.  There  is  an  effect  produced  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts,  which 
being,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  essence 
and  cream  of  art  itself,  the  most  genuinely 
artistic  impression,  ought  to  be  carefully 
rescued  from  the  designation  of  “  wit,”  or 
“  witty.”  It  is  what  is  called  harmony  and 
melody,  in  music  ;  picturesque,  in  painting  ; 
keeping,  in  poetry  ;  and  fitness  and  suitable¬ 
ness  of  the  parts,  exquisite  adaptation,  and 
the  essence  of  beauty,  in  all  the  regions  of 
art.  When  we  put  a  number  of  like  things 
together,  as  soldiers  in  a  line,  there  is  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  order  and  uniformity  ; 
but  the  force  of  art  lies  in  joining  two  or 
more  things  of  quite  different  composition 
or  make,  which  nevertheless  produce  a  fine 
harmonious  feeling.  It  is,  in  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  harmony  of  the  columns  and 
the  entablature  ;  in  Gothic,  the  harmony  of 
the  spire  xvith  the  arch  ;  and,  in  all  styles, 
the  harmony  of  the  decorations  with  the 
main  body.  In  sculpture,  it  is  the  suiting  of 
expression  to  mind,  and  of  attitude  and 
drapery  to  expression.  In  painting,  it  is  the 
composition  and  grouping  of  things  that 
will  in  different  ways  excite  the  same  emo¬ 
tion.  In  speech,  it  is  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word — the  sound  to  the  sense.  In  poe¬ 
try,  which  combines  music  and  painting, 
there  is  unbounded  scope  for  fine  harmo¬ 
nies  ;  there  is  the  capacity  of  the  verbal  or 
metrical  dress,  which  is  susceptible  of  great 
variety  and  of  powerful  effect  by  itself  alone, 
and  therefore  may  work  wonders  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Take  a  stanza  and  a  half  from 
Suckling’s  “  Bride — 

“  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way. 

No  sun  upon  an  Ela.ster  Day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

*  *  «  • 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Compar’d  to  that  was  next  her  chin 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  neicly** 

Here  the  soft  melodious  movement  of  the 
metre  chimes  in  exquisitely  with  the  picture 
that  the  artist  intends  to  give  us. 

We  have  also  innumerable  harmonies 
brought  out  between  outward  scenery  and 
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internal  feelings  and  passions,  as  in  Hamlet’s 
midnight  soliloquy. 

“  *Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night; 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes 
out 

Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  drink  hot 
blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.” 

There  is  next  the  suiting  of  situation  and 
circumstances  to  character,  and  the  making 
actions  to  harmonize  that  are  of  a  totally 
different  nature  ;  of  this  one  of  our  greatest 
examples  is  Don  Quixote.  Under  the  same 
general  head  we  may  rank  the  selection  or 
invention  of  those  points  in  external  appear¬ 
ance,  expression,  and  manner,  that  have  a 
fine  accordance  with  the  individual  charac¬ 
ter  or  profession. 

Chaucer’s  descriptions  of  his  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  have  never  been  surpassed  in  this 
i*espect;  most  strangely  adduced  as  they  are 
by  Mr.  Hunt  to  illustrate  Wit  and  Humor. 
Take  for  example  the  hardy  yeoman  ; 

“  A  nut-head  had  he,  with  a  brown  visage 
And  the  Prioress 

“  That  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 

Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eloy : — 

Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red 

Or  the  Monk 

“  A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able : 

Full  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable. 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Jingling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear. 

And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell 

How  finely  the  scholar  is  touched  in  the 
single  line — 

“  And  gladly  would  he  learn,  .and  gladly  teach.” 

And  in  like  manner,  we  might  quote  from 
every  one  of  the  descriptions,  strokes  of  the 
same  picturesqueness  and  keeping. 

When  the  question  is  very  closely  argued, 
“  Is  such  a  one  a  poetl”  there  is  nothing  so 
certain  to  procure  an  unanimous  alfiirmative 
as  undoubted  instances  of  this  creation  of 
fine  harmonies.  Accordingly,  while  the 
claims  of  Johnson,  or  even  of  Pope,  to  the 
highest  orders  of  poetic  inspiration  are  dis¬ 
puted,  there  is  never  any  question  about 
Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  or  Burns. 
Men  may  have  very  great  force  of  intellect 
both  in  thought  and  expression, and  be  totally 
incapable  of  such  efforts  as  we  now  allude  to. 
They  mark  the  extreme  points  of  contrast 
between  the  artistic  and  the  scientific  facul¬ 
ty  ;  the  latter,  when  in  its  highest  glory, 


being  an  entire  blank  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise  of  this  gift  of  the  muses,  and  even  al¬ 
most  preventing  the  possibility  of  its  coming 
into  play. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  the  highest  character 
of  artistic  creations  is  what  we  call  truth  to 
the  lifej  or  a  representation  by  words  that 
calls  up  the  most  striking  images  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  or  unseen  realities  of  the  w'orld.  We 
wonder  that  the  mere  use  of  language  should 
give  to  a  man  sitting  in  London  the  visions 
and  sj)ectacle,  almost  the  very  sensations,  of 
another  walking  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ;  or 
that  we  should  be  made  to  know  a  hero  of 
former  ages  as  if  we  had  lived  with  him  and 
loved  him  ;  and  we  are  agreeably  surprised 
by  receiving,  from  a  printed  book,  the  exact 
form  and  pressure  of  what  we  have  other¬ 
wise  known  by  personal  experience.  As, 
for  example,  such  graphic  descriptions  of 
natural  appearances  as 

“  I  expose  no  ships 
To  threat’nings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea 

or  the  portraitures  of  character  by  great  ar¬ 
tists.  Shakspeare ’s  Fop  or  his  Mrs.  Quickly, 
occur  to  us  among  the  thousands  of  such ; 
and  Mr.  Hunt’s  book  supplies  admirable  cases 
from  Pope,  Dryden,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  &c. 
A  single  stroke  in  “  Mary  the  cook-maid’s 
letter,”  is  worth  citing ;  “  for  I  write  but  a  sad 
scrawl,  but  my  sister,  Marget,  she  writes 
better.”  The  perfection  of  modern  poetic 
and  prosaic  art  in  character-drawing  and  life- 
imitation  is  very  great ;  but  we  demur  to 
styling  this  operation  writ;  although  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  characterised  as  such  if 
done  in  the  epigrammatic  style  of  Pope, 
Dryden,  or  Goldsmith,  more  especially  when 
executed  in  the  malicious  taking-down  snirit 
of  the  first  tw'o. 

5.  The  embodiment  of  a  passion,  or  a 
feature  of  character,  or  a  class  attribute,  in 
situations  and  circumstances  and  conduct  that 
present  it  in  a  strong  light ;  as  for  instance 
many  of  Pope’s  characters,  and  his  Ode  on 
the  Ruling  Passions ;  Randolph’s  Fear, 
Rashness,  and  Flattery  ;  Swift’s  exposure  of 
human  selfishness,  in  his  verses  on  his  own 
death.  This  effort  has  more  of  abstraction 
and  less  of  fulness  and  the  varied  circum¬ 
stances  of  real  life  than  the  former;  it  has, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  scientific  purpose  to  im- 
pres.s  an  idea  or  a  doctrine,  and  uses  living 
personification  to  aid  the  effect.  It  can  be 
achieved  by  a  less  measure  of  the  true  artis¬ 
tic  faculty  than  is  required  to  set  a  complete¬ 
ly  filled  up  reality  before  us.  The  greatest 
of  modern  poetic  artists  abounds  with  per- 
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feet  examples  of  this,  as  he  might  have  been 
quoted  for  the  highest  harmonies,  and  for 
complete  life  pictures.  We  shall  take  from 
him  two  extracts  in  the  form  of  speeches, 
each  bodying  forth  the  express  image  of  the 
speaker.  They  are  from  the  prelude  to 
Faust;  where  the  manager  consults  with 
the  theatre-poet  and  merrymen  as  to  the 
business  of  getting  up  a  play.  The  manager 
explains  his  mind  on  the  subject  thus  (we 
use  the  closest  translation  we  have  been 
able  to  procure). 

“  You  two  who  have  so  frequently 

In  need  and  trouble  me  directed,  I 

Say,  what  success  may  be  expected 

For  our  attempt,  in  Germany  ? 

To  please  the  public  is  my  anxious  study. 

Because,  while  eating,  it  lets  others  eat. 

The  posts  and  boards  are  all  put  up  and  ready. 

And  every  one  is  counting  on  a  treat. 

They  sit  there  now,  each  one  his  eyebrows  cocking 
At  ease,  and  quite  in  key  for  something  shocking. 
I  know  the  people  how  they  are  amused  ; 

Yet  ne’er  in  such  a  pother  did  I  feel ; 

True,  to  the  very  best  they  are  not  used ; 

But  then  the  rogues  have  read  a  frightful  deal. 
When  we  can  manage  to  be  fresh  and  new. 

And,  with  a  purpose,  yet  be  pleasing  too. 

Then,  with  free  conscience,  can  I  see  the  bustle. 
When  to  our  booth  the  stream  comes  pressing 
straight. 

And  with  strong  heaving  and  repeated  hustle. 
Squeezes  itself  through  our  tight  mercy-gate; 
When,  in  clear  day,  ere  stroke  of  four. 

They  fight  their  way  to  the  calm  man  of  checks ; 
And,  as  for  bread  in  famine  round  a  baker’s  door. 
So,  for  a  ticket,  almost  break  their  necks. 

This  wondrous  power  o’er  masses  hath  the  poet 
Alone  of  men.  My  friend,  to  day,  oh,  show  it.” 

Such  is  the  manager’s  feeling;  the  poet’s 
point  of  view’  is  embodied  as  follows  : — 

“  Go  hence  and  seek  thyself  another  slave  ! 

The  poet,  sooth,  because  the  pockets  crave. 

His  highest  right  must  basely  sport  away — 

The  manhood-right  from  Nature  he  inherits ! 
Wherew’ith  bestirs  he  human  spirits? 

Wherewith  makes  he  the  elements  obey  ? 

Is’t  not  the  stream  of  song  which  out  his  bosom 
springs. 

And  to  his  heart  the  world  back -coiling  brings? 
When  Nature  of  her  thread  the  length  unending. 
Placidly  turning, on  her  spindle  strings! 

When  crowded  beings’  unharmonious  blending 
Harsh-jingling  through  each  other  rings; 

Who  parts  the  flowing  equable  procession. 
Imparting  life  that  it  may  march  in  time  ? 

Who  calls  the  unit  to  the  general  consecration. 
Where  it  in  lordly  sympathy  may  chime  ? 

Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  in  angry  bosoms; 

The  evening  red  in  earnest  spirits  glow  ? 

Who  sheds  all  sweet  and  beautiful  spring-blossoms 
Upon  the  path  where  loved  ones  go  ? 

Who  weaves  the  worthless  green  leaves,  ere  they 
wither. 


In  glory  wreathes  for  every  merit  known  ? 

Makes  strong  Olympus,  binds  the  gods  together  ? 
The  power  of  Man,  as  in  the  Poet  shown  !” 

The  sketching  of  class  peculiarities,  ruling 
passions,  or  strong  isolated  points  of  charac¬ 
ter,  is  all  that  many  artists  can  achieve. 
Even  Ben  Jonson,  notwithstanding  his  ge¬ 
nuine  power  and  his  great  poetic  resources, 
stops  short  at  this  effect,  oftener  than  he  rises 
into  the  higher  region  of  full-life  description. 

6.  Fine  and  happy  renderings  of  great  or 
favorite  sentiments,  by  the  invention  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  situations  that  bear  them  out 
and  illustrate  them  strongly.  In  this  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  Shakspeare  carries  the  palm  over 
all  other  mortals  ;  we  may  ask,  like  Solo¬ 
mon,  “  who  has  come  after  him”  in  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  almost  any  great  sentiment,  situ¬ 
ation,  or  opinion  that  has  come  in  his  way  1 
The  Fear  of  Death,  The  Love  of  Life,  the 
Affections,  Authority,  Order,  Mercy,  Grief, 
Ingratitude,  the  Vanities  of  life,  and  more 
than  we  can  recount,  have  been  clothed  by 
him  in  immortal  shapes  w’hich  have  struck 
them  deeper  into  the  human  spirit  than  be¬ 
fore.  A  single  line  will  serve  to  bring  before 
the  reader  what  we  mean  : — 

“  —  - 80  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  to  roughly.” 

We  alluded  already  to  the  illustration  of 
sentiment  by  comparison  or  simile,  but  this 
illustration  by  circumstance,  or  the  invention 
of  contiguous  or  collateral  incident  and  situa¬ 
tion,  comes  more  near  the  true  poetic  effect 
than  the  other ;  being  more  allied  to  har¬ 
mony,  w’hich  is  not  produced  by  exact  like¬ 
ness.  Fable,  also,  w’hose  creation  Hazlitt 
admires  as  the  most  enviable  of  all  human 
gifts,  is  a  powerful  device  for  conveying  sen¬ 
timent.  Now  when  such  embodiments  and 
enforcements  of  sentiment  yield  nothing  of 
the  laughable,  we  take  the  liberty  of  exclud¬ 
ing  them  also  from  the  domain  of  wit. 

7.  Plloquent  and  powerful  panegyric,  or 
abuse,  or  stirring  assertions  borne  out  by 
terseness  of  illustration,  proof,  or  epigram : 

“  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst ; 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  councils  fit. 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place. 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace ; 
A  fiery  soul,  that  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-infonned  the  tenement  of  clay.” 

Much  of  Swift  has  this  character  of  direct 
downright  earnest  assertion  of  bad  or  good 
qualities.  Burke’s  “  French  Revolution” 
is  full  of  it.  His  famous  expression  of 
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trampling  law  and  order  under  “  the  hoofs 
of  the  swinish  multitude,”  is  an  oratorical 
thunderbolt  rather  than  a  flash  of  wit. 

8.  Indirect  and  insinuated  expressions  of 
good  or  ill  regard,  abuse,  or  praise.  These 
are  very  often  witty  in  the  sense  of  laugh¬ 
able,  but  in  general  they  are  not  so ;  they 
merely  heighten  the  effect  of  the  meaning 
conveyed,  and  please  us  by  the  ingenuity 
and  dexterity  that  can  do  one  thing  while 
seeming  to  do  a  quite  different  thing.  The 
extreme  case  of  irony,  we  shall  notice 
again. 

The  quotations  from  Marvel  often  exem¬ 
plify  this  mode  of  speech  ;  as  in  his  lines  on 
“  Blood  stealing  the  crown 

“  He  chose  the  cassock,  clrcingle,  and  gown. 
The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown.” 

Voltaire’s  mockeries  are  often  conveyed 
by  insinuation,  as  in  his  critique  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  ;  “  a  Jew  is  not  obliged 
to  write  like  Virgil.”  A  good  instance  oc¬ 
curs  in  Pope’s  lines  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
show  : 


^  “  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o’er. 

But  lives  in  Settle’s  numbers  one  day  more.” 

9.  In  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  ways 
of  bringing  out  literary  effect,  there  is  a  pow¬ 
er  wielded  by  some  writers  through  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  profusion  of  their  style, — the  mere 
multitude  of  comparisons,  epigrammatic 
turns,  harmonious  circumstances,  life  deline¬ 
ations,  illustrations  of  character  and  senti¬ 
ment,  strokes  of  eloquence,  and  touches  of 
insinuation,  that  they  accumulate  round 
ev'ery  subject.  W e  must  admire  luxurious 
productiveness  of  intellect,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  strongly  impressed  by  whatever  it  is 
brought  to  bear  upon.  Such  writings  as 
those  of  Rabelais  or  Jean  Paul,  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson  or  Swift,  produce  a  huge  tumul¬ 
tuous  agitation  of  our  faculties  and  feelings, 
by  the  massiveness  and  richness  of  their  crea¬ 
tions.  They  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
artistic  method  of  Goethe  or  Chaucer  (in 
his  Canterbury  Pilgrims  especially),  or  the 
Greeks,  who  execute  their  works  by  touches 
few  and  fine,  and  put  us  in  a  state  of  calm 
enjoyment  of  their  exquisite  harmonies. 

There  is  a  set  of  products  of  an  altogether 
illegitimate  character  that  have  been  finely 
exposed  by  Addison,  under  the  name  of  False 
Wit,  and  by  Johnson,  in  his  dissertations  on 
the  Metaphysical  Poets.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
however  admitted  some  of  this  species  into 
his  collection,  such  as  puns,  macaronics, 
mixed  languages,  nonsense  verses ;  while 


acrostics  and  anagram.s.  The  best  of  these 
things  can  have  no  merit  but  as  showing  in- 
genuity  and  intellect,  and  they  have  the  de¬ 
merit  of  torturing  rather  than  gratifying  the 
human  susceplibility.  We  can  enjoy  them 
only  after  a  hardening  process,  like  the  blunt¬ 
ing  of  the  natural  sympathies  requisite  to  fit 
a  person  for  gladiatorial  shows. 

Having  endeavored  to  apply  names  to  all 
the  intellectual  creations  that  are  not  in  their 
nature  ludicrous,  so  as  to  reserve  the  term 
wit”  to  the  cases  where  the  laughable 
really  predominates,  we  must  now  consider 
the  nature  and  producing  cause  of  this  pecu¬ 
liar  effect. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  laughter 
is  caused  by  incongruity ;  that  it  always  im¬ 
plies  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  things 
or  qualities,  that  have  some  sort  of  opposite 
ness  of  nature  in  them.  But  the  question 
comes,  what  kind  of  incongruity  or  oppo¬ 
siteness  is  it  that  inevitably  causes  laugh¬ 
ter.^  There  are  many  incongruities  that 
produce  anything  but  a  laugh.  A  decrepid 
man  under  a  heavy  burden,  five  loaves  and 
two  fishes  among  a  multitude,  and  all  unfit¬ 
ness  and  gross  disproportion  ;  an  instrument 
out  of  tune,  a  fly  in  ointment,  snow  in  May, 
Archimedes  .studying  geometry  in  a  siege, 
and  all  discordant  things  ;  a  wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  a  breach  of  bargain,  and  falsehood 
in  general ;  the  multitude  taking  the  law  in 
their  own  hands,  and  everything  of  the 
nature  of  disorder ;  a  corpse  at  a  feast,  pa¬ 
rental  cruelty,  filial  ingratitude,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  unnatural ;  the  entire  catalogue  of 
the  vanities  given  by  Solomon-— are  all  in¬ 
congruous,  but  they  cause  feelings  of  pain, 
anger,  sadness,  loathing,  rather  than  mirth. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  ludicrous  kind 
of  incongruity  is  that  arising  from  opposition 
in  the  particular  quality  of  Dignity.  It  is 
the  clash  of  coincidence  of  Dignity  and 
Meanness,  High  and  Low,  Venerable  and 
Contemptible,  Eminent  and  Vulgar,  Eleva¬ 
tion  and  Humiliation,  Sanctity  and  Com¬ 
monness,  Awe  and  Familiarity.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  case  that  yields  the  ludi¬ 
crous  where  there  is  not  some  inequality  or 
incompatibility  in  the  degrees  of  reverence 
[  or  respect  that  an  object  inspires.  A  crea¬ 
ture  incapable  of  worship  is  incapable  of 
laughter. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  there  are  so  many 
dignities,  and  so  many  of  the  shows  of  dig¬ 
nity  abundantly  spread,  and  also  where  there 
is  necessarily  so  much  of  the  opposite,  this 
kind  of  collision  is  very  common.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  and  accompanhnents 


he  condemns  as  heartily  as  Addison,  the  >  of  greatness  are  so  apt  to  be  occasionally 
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entangled  with  features  of  vulgarity,  either 
through  accident  or  intention,  that  we  have 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  mirthful  ex¬ 
plosion.  If  the  dignity  thus  brought  into 
the  dirt  have  a  strong,  serious  influence,  or 
inspire  a  deep  earnest  reverence  in  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  mind,  the  effect  of  the  degrading 
conjunction  is  suppressed  at  once,  and  the 
laugh  is  not  allowed.  Or  any  strong  pas¬ 
sion  whatever,  anger,  grief,  affection,  intense 
desire,  or  resolute  determination  can,  in  like 
manner,  stifle  the  budding  conflict.  There 
are  people,  too,  that  want  the  laughing  na¬ 
ture,  from  some  physical  or  mental  singu¬ 
larity  ;  in  others  it  is  kept  down  by  a  per¬ 
petual  serious  deportment.  But  mankind 
in  general  are  very  much  alive  to  the  effect 
of  ludicrous  conjunctions. 

There  are  many  dignities  set  up  and  em¬ 
blazoned  by  pomp  and  pretension  that  are 
not  universally  accounted  real  genuine  dig¬ 
nities,  whose  clash  with  vulgarity,  therefore, 
not  being  rescued  by  serious  homage,  causes 
unresisted  hilarity.  And,  in  fact,  this  case 
includes  a  large  number  of  all  the  ludicrous 
occasions  that  happen.  False  or  faded  dig¬ 
nities  and  deities  ;  splendor  and  show  with¬ 
out  meaning;  characters  ’unfit  for  their 
stations ;  hollow  pretensions,  affectation, 
assumption,  and  self-importance ;  vanity, 
airs,  and  coxcombry  ;  all  the  windings  of  the 
hypocrisy  that  aims  at  seeming  greater  than 
the  reality  ;  painful  strivings  to  gain  glitter¬ 
ing  positions — are  among  the  things  that 
commonly  induce  laughter,  when  brought 
into  the  embrace  of  meanness  and  degrading 
inferiorities.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  sake  of 
mirthful  enjoyment,  we  are  often  disposed 
to  waive  even  our  serious  feelings  of  respect, 
and  hail  the  descent  of  a  true  dignity  with 
sparkling  countenance,  but  it  is  against  our 
better  feelings  to  do  so,  and  we  are  glad 
when  the  case  is  of  the  other  kind. 

We  shall  now  present  a  few  examples  of 
the  ludicrous,  first,  in  its  purest  form,  and 
next,  as  combining  with  all  the  other  kinds 
of  artistic  and  literary  eflfect. 

Lucian’s  dialogues,  the  plays  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Swift’s  “  Tale  of  a  T  ub,”  or  our  own 
“  Punch,”  indicate,  we  think,  at  once,  the 
truth  of  our  general  definition ;  every  one 
of  them  owes  its  effect  to  seizing  on  elevat¬ 
ed  personages  and  plunging  them  into  vul¬ 
gar  situations.  When  Moliere  brings  in  the 
celestial  messenger  of  the  gods,  sitting  tired 
on  a  cloud,  and  complaining  of  the  number 
of  Jupiter’s  errands.  Night  expresses  sur¬ 
prise  that  a  god  should  be  weary  ;  whereon 
Mercury  indignantly  asks,  “  A.re  the  gods 
made  of  iron!”  With  all  our  disbelief  in 


these  deities,  their  highly  decorated  repre¬ 
sentations  have  on  our  minds  the  effect  of 
dignity,  and  when  they  are  dealt  with  thus, 
we  are  affected  by  the  most  extravagant 
opposition  of  sentiments  and  states,  and 
burst  into  a  roar. 

In  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  an  assembly 
of  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  a  trifling  in¬ 
cident  causes  laughter.  We  are  screwed 
up  into  an  expression  of  gravity  and  dignity 
that  we  do  not  feel  at  heart,  and  the  slight¬ 
est  vulgarity,  such  as  a  loud  snore,  breaks 
us  down  immediately.  All  forced  dignity 
of  demeanor,  as  that  imposed  upon  chil¬ 
dren  and  giddy  people  in  certain  places,  is 
very  apt  to  explode.  In  a  mirthful  mood, 
every  attempt  to  assume  the  decorous  and 
dignified  is  the  cause  of  new  outbreaks,  as 
[  when  a  merry  party  on  the  road  is  inter- 
j  rupted  for  a  moment  by  a  grave  and  awful- 
looking  passer-by.  Children,  mimicking  the 
airs  and  strut  and  weighty  actions  of  grown 
men,  are  ludicrous ;  but  in  this  they  are 
surpassed  by  the  monkey,  from  its  being  a 
creature  so  much  more  filthy,  mean,  and 
grovelling,  and  which,  therefore,  in  perform¬ 
ing  human  actions,  presents  a  wider  contrast 
of  dignity  and  debasement.  Stage  mimic¬ 
ry  is  made  ludicrous  by  introducing  some 
vulgarizing  accompaniments  of  manner  or 
dress. 

A  common  device  for  causing  laughter  is 

O  O 

to  make  a  person  pass  at  once  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  common  or  degrading  action,  as 
in  Pope : — 

“  Here  thou  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometime.s  tea.” 

Or  in  the  remonstrance  to  a  lady  : — 

“  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 

‘‘But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?” 

But  the  more  perfect  the  fusion  of  the 
two  hostile  ingredients,  or  the  more  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  rendered  to  think  of  them  .sepa¬ 
rately,  the  surer  is  the  ludicrous  effect.  We 
shall  now  see  this  in  detail  by  exemplifying 
the  mixing-up  of  the  ludicrous  with  the 
different  effects  already  enumerated,  which 
we  maintained  to  be  not  necessarily  witty  or 
laughable  in  themselves. 

O 

1.  Ludicrous  comparisons  are  of  very 
■frequent  occurrence,  and  by  their  nature 
cause  the  incongruous  features  to  be  run 
very  close  together.  We  have,  sometimes, 
a  dignified  object  clothed  by  a  mean  simile, 
as  in  Butler’s  famous  couplet,  “  And  like  a 
lobster  boiled,”  &c.;  and  at  other  times  a 
mean  object  illustrated  by  a  parallel  of 
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elevated  rank,  as,  “  he  had  torn  his 
breeches,  as  it'  heaven  and  earth  had  come 
together.”  Shakspeare  has  often  long 
strings  of  ludicrous  similes,  as  in  Falstati’s 
speeches ;  indeed,  comic  exaggeration  and 
degradation,  by  comparisons  heaped  one 
upon  another,  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  natural  efforts  of  his  genius. 

2.  The  epigram  in  combination  with  the 
laughable  is  richly  exemplified  in  Pope, 
Butler,  fSwift,  and  many  others.  The 
“  Rape  of  the  Lock”  is  a  sustained  tissue  of 
this  character.  Marvel’s  description  of 
Holland  contains  good  instances  of  epigram 
bringing  the  high  and  the  vulgar  into  col¬ 
lision  : — 

“  Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country’s  father  speak. 

To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  stale, 

Invent  a  shovel  and  be  a  magistrate.” 

We  may  have  surprises  pleasant  or  painful 
— witty  or  not  witty  :  when  looking  for  the 
dignified,  if  we  stumble  on  the  common,  or 
opposite  ways,  the  surprise  is  ludicrous : 

“  III  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy :  her  morning  dress  was  dimity.” 

Under  the  epigram,  as  formerly  defined, 
we  must  necessarily  rank  puns  of  every 
kind ;  where  a  word  in  expressing  one  idea 
carries  with  it  a  second  meaning,  suggesting 
something  very  different,  perhaps  contradic¬ 
tory,  to  the  first.  A  pun  wnll  be  ludicrous 
when  the  clash  of  meanings  involves  a 
great  contrast  in  the  feelings  of  dignity  or 
importance.  In  the  creation  of  puns  Hood 
probably  excels  all  other  wits  in  luxuriant 
abundance. 

“  Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold. 

And  used  to  war’s  alarms : 

But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  legs. 

So  he  laid  down  his  arms. 

“  Now,  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field. 

Said  he,  *  Let  others  shoot : 

For  here  I  leave  ;/?»/  second  leg^ 

And  the  Fort  ij^  Second  Foot.*  '* 

A  humorous  play  upon  the  same  terms  in 
a  paragraph  taken  from  the  ‘  Nottingham 
Mercury,”  is  running  the  round  of  the  press 
while  we  write,  and  it  is  worth  preserving, 
as  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  reader  has 
met  with  of  a  penny-a-line  extravaganza  : 

Drzadful  Accident.— a  short  time  ago  a 
man  was  cutting  ling  or  heather  in  Papplewick 
forest,  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  ot 
being  manufactui^  into  besoms,  when,  having 


slipped  between  two  pieces  of  fallen  timber  which 
lay  concealed  between  the  heather,  he  broke  his 
right  leg.  Being  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  position,  with  a  desperate  resolve  he  seized 
the  handbill,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cutting  the  ling,  and  chopped  the  leg  clean 
off.  Though  thus  liberated  from  the  confinement 
under  which  he  had  previously  sutleied,  he  found 
himself,  of  course,  unable  to  make  his  way  over 
the  forest  on  one  leg,  when  he  deliberately  sat 
himself  dowm  on  a  large  stone,  and  placing  the 
entire  leg  on  an  adjoining  block,  without  more 
ado,  chopped  it  level  with  the  other  broken  leg, 
and  trudged  his  w'ay  home,  more  than  two  miles, 
on  the  stumps,  with  bis  amputated  legs  under  his 
arms  !  It  may  be  just  necessary,  in  order  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  horror  which  the  reader  might  be  apt, 
very  naturally,  to  feel,  at  the  above  extraordinary 
recital,  to  inform  him  that  both  the  legs  were 
w'ooden  ones.” 

The  pun  upon  Archbishop  Laud  is  genu¬ 
inely  ludicrous : — 

“  Great  praise  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  devil.” 

So  also  is  old  Fuller’s  remark  upon  the  an¬ 
tiquarian,  Selden  :  “  He  possessed  coins  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  and  a  good  many  more 
of  our  later  English  Kings.”  Sydney 
Smith’s  account  of  a  dinner  supplied  by  New 
Zealand  hospitality,  which  would  have, 
among  other  things,  some  “  cold  clergyman 
on  the  sideboard,”  in  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  pun,  is  a  concentration  of  ludicrous 
clashes.  It  is  inferior  only  to  Sheridan’s  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Addington  ministry,  which 
contained  all  Pitt’s  colleagues  and  subordi¬ 
nates  under  a  new  Premier :  “  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  had  sitten 
so  long,  that,  like  Hercules,  w’hen  he  arose 
he  left  the  sitting  part  of  the  man  behind 
him.”  The  follow  ing  passage  from  Sidney 
Smith’s  third  letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton 
rises  above  mere  verbal  punning  : 

“  You  must  have  read  an  attack  ujion  me  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says  that  I  have  not  been  appointed  to  my  situa¬ 
tion  as  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  for  my  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing,  but  because  I  was  a  scoffer  and  jester.  Is 
not  this  rather  strong  for  a  Bishop,  and  does  it  not 
appear  to  you,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  as  rather  too 
close  an  imitation  of  that  language  which  is  used 
in  the  apostolic  occupation  of  trajficking  in  fish  ?** 

3.  The  highest  poetic  harmony  and  keep¬ 
ing  may  be  rendered  ludicrous  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  infusion.  Shakspeare  produces 
this  effect  by  bringing  low  characters  on  the 
stage  to  comment,  in  their  dialect,  upon  the 
hign  matters  and  incidents  of  the  play,  as  in 
the  grave-digger’s  scene  in  “  Hamlet.”  Faust 
contains  powerful  instances  of  the  same 
combination  ;  the  demeanor  of  Mephistor 
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pheles,  in  the  opening  scene,  is  intensely 
poetical  and  comic  in  the  same  breath.  Few 
artists  have  brought  out  the  highest  harmo- 
nies  of  nature  and  life,  and  fewer  still  have 
been  able  to  work  into  them  the  ludicrous. 
But  we  shall  allude  to  this  again  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  humor. 

4,  Life  pictures  and  striking  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  actual,  where  the  finest  concords 
are  not  expressly  sought  so  much  as  genuine 
fresh  reality  in  its  natural  colors  and  unhar- 
monious  combinations,  are  very  susceptible 
of  yielding  the  ludicrous.  They  must  often 
be  so,  in  their  very  truthfulness.  Pope’s 
description  of  Timon’s  villa  is  admirable  as 
a  ludicrous  description  of  a  ludicrous  origi¬ 
nal.  With  an  eye  for  the  incongruous,  and 
the  requisite  power  of  illustration,  he  that 
paints  life  has  a  boundless  command  of  the 
laughable  ;  and  if  there  be,  in  addition,  an 
express  design  to  produce  it,  and  a  little  li¬ 
cense  taken  in  departing  from  the  original, 
we  have  the  comic  art  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plautus,  Rabelais  and  Swift,  Hogarth  and 
Dickens.  The  following  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  picture  of  the  bustle  of  warlike  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  seen  in  the  furnishing  out  of  ships 
and  stores,  taken  from  the  “  Acharnians”  of 
Aristophanes.  It  is  in  a  defence  of  a  sup- 
])osed  truce  made  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  a  war-loving  party  : 

“ - and  so  they  went  to  war. 

You’ll  say,  *  They  should  not !’  Why,  what 
should  they  have  done  ? 

.lust  make  it  your  own  case.  Suppose  the  Spartans 
Had  mann’d  a  boat,  and  landed  on  your  islands, 
And  stolen  a  pu»-puppy  from  Seriphos  ; 

VVould  you  then  have  remained  at  home  inglorious? 
Not  so,  by  no  means;  at  the  first  report, 

You  would  have  launched  at  once  three  hundred 
galleys. 

And  filled  the  city  with  the  noise  of  troops  ; 

And  crews  of  ships  crowding  and  clamoring 
About  the  muster-masters  and  paymasters ; 

With  measuring  corn  out  at  the  magazine, 

And  all  the  porch  choked  with  the  multitude ; 

With  figures  of  Minerva,  newly  furbished. 
Painted  and  gilt,  parading  in  the  streets ; 

With^  wine  skins,  kegs  and  firkins,  leeks  and 
onions ; 

With  garlic  cramm’d  in  pouches,  nets,  and  pokes ; 
With  garlands,  singiog  girls  and  bloody  noses. 

Our  arsenal  would  have  sounded  and  resound^ 
With  bangs  and  thwacks  of  driving  belts  and  nails; 
With  shaping  oars,  and  holes  to  put  the  oar  in  ; 
With  hacking,  hammering,  clattering  and  boring; 
Words  of  command,  whistles,  and  pipes  and  files. 
Such  would  have  bwn  your  conduct.  Will  you 
say. 

That  Telephus  would  have  acted  otherwise  ?*** 

*Mr.  Freer’s  translation,  extracted  in  the  ^  Clas¬ 
sical  Museum,”  Yol.  I. 


Sidney  Smith’s  description  of  what  he 
calls  an  ordinary'  clergyman,  is  abundantly 
comic,  from  the  choice  of  the  phrases  : — 

“  But  substitute  for  him  an  average,  ordinary, 
uninteresting  minister;  obese,  dumpy;  neither 
ill-natured  nor  good-natured,  neither  learned  nor 
ignorant ;  striding  over  the  sides  to  diurck  with  a 
second-rate  wife,  dusty  and  deliquescent t  and  four 
parochial  children  full  of  catechism  and  bread- 
and-butter  ;  or  let  him  be  seen  in  one  of  those 
Shem-Ham-and-Japhet  buggies,  made  on  Mount 
Ararat  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
driving  in  the  High  Street,  Edmonton,  among  all 
his  penurious,  saponaceous,  oleaginous  parishion¬ 
ers.” 

5.  When,  instead  of  full,  genuine,  life  de¬ 
scription,  we  have  reality  picked  and  gar¬ 
bled  to  unfold  and  illustrate  some  one  cha¬ 
racter  or  feature — some  passion,  idea,  or 
moral — it  is  very  easy  to  produce  comic 
effect  by  selecting  the  points  in  character  or 
doctrine  that  yield  it  most  readily’^.  By 
choosing  vanity,  affectation,  coxcombry,  or 
ambition,  the  task  is  easy.  Cowards  with 
high  pretensions  to  honor  and  valor,  like 
Bessus  and  the  bullies,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s  “  King  and  no  King,”  hypocrites, 
gallants,  flunkeys,  are  easily  dressed  up  in 
the  mirthful  garb  of  mingled  high  and  low. 
Foolish  admiration  of  glitter,  and  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  women  for  the  men  of  the  sword, 
are  vividly'  portrayed  in  Swift’s  “  Grand 
Question  Debated.”  From  this  we  extract 
three  lines  of  the  lady’s  description  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  : 

“  For  a  captain  of  horse  never  lakes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle  ; 

For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds 
the  bridle.” 

Caricature  is  generally  a  peculiar  point 
of  character,  or  an  idea  rendered  comic  by 
the  due  mixture  of  opposites  in  the  com¬ 
position.  In  this  department  the  painter  has 
peculiar  advantages. 

6.  Sentiments,  and  opinions,  and  situa¬ 
tions,  may  be  illu.strated  in  the  ludicrous  as 
well  as  in  the  serious  manner,  by  the  suita¬ 
ble  choice  of  circumstance  and  accompani¬ 
ment  : — 

**  A  lively  faith  will  bear  alof  the  mind. 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind.” 

Or  Sydney  Smith’s  illustration  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  forms  of  the  Natural  History  of  Botany 
Bay. 

*‘Then  comes  a  quadruped  as  big  as  a  large 
cat,  with  the  eyes,  color,  and  skin  of  a  mole,  and 
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the  bill  and  web-feet  of  a  duck — ptizzlinfi;  Dr. 
SJuiic,  and  rendei  tng  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
miserabUy  from  the  utter  inability  to  determine 
whether  it  was  a  bird  or  a  beast  Add  to  this, 
many  other  productions  that  agitate  Sir  Joseph, 
and  fill  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  distress  and 
delight” 

7.  Eloquence,  borne  out  and  strengthened 
by  wit,  might  be  exemplified  at  any  length 
both  in  our  poetic  and  prose  literature.  Dry- 
den’s  abuse  of  Shadwell,  the  laureate,  is 
a  perfect  specimen.  The  supposed  speaker 
is  Flecnoe,  who  is  on  the  search  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor. 

“  Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years, 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.” 

8.  Ludicrous  insinuation  has  always  a 
richer  effect  than  the  laughable  direct. 
Byron’s  ‘  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re¬ 
viewers’  contains  many  good  examples  of 
it.  An  extract  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  from 
Rabelais,  yields  a  beautiful  illustration  in 
point.  The  cowardly  and  lazy  Panurge,  in 
a  storm,  where  shipwreck  is  imminent,  be¬ 
comes  intensely  and  of  course  most  ludi¬ 
crously  pious,  praying  himself,  and  reprov¬ 
ing  the  oaths  of  the  busy  sailors. 

“  Oh  !  you  sinn’d  just  now.  Friar  John,  you  did 
indeed ;  you  sinn’d  when  you  swore ;  think  of 
that,  my  former  crony/  Former,  I  say,  because 
it’s  all  over  with  us,  with  you  as  well  as  with  me 
Oh,  I  sink,  I  sink.  Oh  to  be  but  once  again  on 
dry  ground ;  never  mind  how  or  in  what  condi¬ 
tion  ;  ok  if  I  was  but  on  firm  land,  with  somebody 
kicking  me” 

Rabelais  might  be  given  as  our  very 
greatest  example  of  the  ludicrous  in  splen¬ 
did  profusion  and  power : — a  vast  genius 
appropriating  materials  from  all  regions  of 
life  and  thought,  and  producing  mirth  and 
laughter  as  his  first  and  foremost  effect,  with 
pictorial,  moral,  and  doctrinal  tendencies  be¬ 
hind. 

Parody  and  travesty  and  the  mock  heroic  j 
may  be  cited,  as  very  clearly  illustrating  our 
general  description  of  the  ludicrous.  In 
these, ^  low  subject  is  clothed  in  a  dress 
borrowed  from  a  subject  in  an  elevated  cha¬ 
racter.  Thus  Philips,  in  “  The  Splendid 
Shilling,”  makes  great  havoc' of  the  style  of 
Milton. 

[  “  Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
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A  splendid  shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry’d,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale  ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  arise  ^ 
To  Junipei’s  Magpye,  or  Tow’n  Hall  repairs; 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,w’hose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  erpial  love. 
Meanwhile,  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 

And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 

With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff 
(Wretched  repast),  my  meagre  corpse  sustain  ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
in  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  pnff 
Regale  chili  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter  chimney,  or  well  polished  jet. 

Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent. 

Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size. 

Smoked  Cannbro-Briton  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadvvallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale),  when  he 
O’er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff. 

Upon  a  cargo  of  fam’d  Cestrian  cheese. 

High  overshadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  wend  his  wares  at  the  Arvonian  mart. 

Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep’d  Brechinia,  or  where  Yaga’s  stream 
Encircles  Ariciniuin,  fruitful  soil.” 

Peter  Pindar’s  parodies  of  Bosw  ell  and 
Johnson  (although  the  subject  is  exceedingly 
susceptible  of  parody)  are  a  powerful  con¬ 
densation  of  w'it  and  ludicrous  effect.  .  Bos¬ 
well’s  story  of  imitating  a  cowr  at  Drury 
Lane,  is  a  good  instance. 

“  When  young  (’twas  rather  silly,  1  allow). 

Much  was  I  pleased  to  imitate  a  cow. 

One  time,  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Doctor  Blair, 

My  imitations  made  the  playhouse  stare ! 

So  very  charming  was  I  in  my  roar. 

That  both  the  galleries  clapp’d,  and  cried  ‘  En¬ 
core.’ 

Blest  by  the  general  plaudit  and  the  laugh, 

I  tried  to  be  a  Jackass  and  a  calf? 

But  who,  alas  !  in  all  things  can  be  great  ? 

In  short,  I  met  a  terrible  defeat ; 

So  vile  I  bray’d  and  bellow’d,  I  was  hissed  ; 

Yet  all  who  knew  me  wondered  that  I  miss’d  ; 
Blair  whispered  me,  *  you’ve  lost  your  credit 
now ; 

Stick,  Boswell,  for  the  future,  to  the  cow.” 

Burlesque  brings  about  the  clash  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  vulgarity  in  the  opposite  manner 
from  travesty.  It  is  the  application  of  low 
terms  to  high  subjects;  which  is  a  very  easy 
effort  of  art,  being  often  produced  when  not 
intended.  It  generally  requires  great 
artist  to  make  either  of  these  modes  at  all 
endurable. 

Irony  is  not  necessarily  ludicrous,  but  it 
I  is  often  made  so.  The  great  power  of  th? 
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mode  of  address  lies  in  its  embarrassing  an 
opponent's  reply ;  the  meaning  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  being  given  intelligibi}’-  enough,  but 
not  being  contained  in  the  language  used,  it 
becomes  hard  to  grapple  with  it.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  well  sustained  irony  is  Swift,  and 
probably  his  masterpiece  is  the  “  Modest 
Proposal  for  preventing  the  Children  of 
Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  burden 
to  their  Parents  or  the  Country,  and  for 
making  them  beneficial  to  the  Country.” 
Never  was  there  so  much  coolness  and 
gravity  maintained  in  an  exposition  of  a 
monstrous  project;  and  the  efi'ect  of  the 
whole  as  a  severe  rebuke  is  tremendous, 
while  every  now  and  then  there  occurs  an  un¬ 
controllable  burst  of  the  ludicrous. 

Lest  the  details  of  a  cannibal  project, 
although  only  a  jest,  should  be  too  coarse 
for  the  present  age,  we  prefer  to  give,  as  a 
ood  example  of  irony,  Sydney  Smith’s  ex- 
ibition  of  the  common-place  attacks  made  | 
upon  political  innovations  and  new  measures 
in  general.  It  is  a  happy  aggregation  of  the 
fallacies  so  well  dissected  and  exposed  by 
Bentham.  We  may  suppose  it  pronounced 
in  parliament  as 

noodle’s  oration. 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this,  sir  ? 
How  does  this  measure  tally  with  their  institu* 
lions?  'How  does  it  agree  with  their  experience? 
Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries?  {Hear! 
hear  !)  Is  beardless  youth  to  show  no  respect  for 
the  decisions  of  mature  age?  {Loud  cries  of 
hear  !  hear  !)  If  this  measure  is  right,  would  it 
have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progeni¬ 
tors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our 
best  political  institutions?  Would  the  Dane  have 
passed  it  over  ?  Would  the  Norman  have  reject¬ 
ed  it  ?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery  have 
been  reserved  for  these  modern  and  degenerate 
times  ?  Besides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good, 
I  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  if  this  is  the  time 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  ! — whether,  in  fact, 
a  more  unfortunate  period  could  have  been  selected 
than  that  which  he  has  chosen  ?  If  this  were  an 
ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose  it  with  so 
much  vehemence;  but,  sir,  it  calls  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law' — of  a  law  jiassed 
at  the  memorable  jieriod  of  the  Revolution. 
What  right  have  we,  sir,  to  break  dowui  this  firm 
column,  on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day 
stamped  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Arc  not  all  au¬ 
thorities  against  this  measure — Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero, 
and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  ?  The 
proposition  is  new,  sir ;  it  is  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  heariT  of  in  this  House.  I  am  not  prepared, 
sir — this  House  is  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
measure  implies  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment:  their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
opposition.  Precaution  only  is  requisite  where 


danger  is  apprehended.  Here,  the  hiijh  character 
of  the  individuals  in  question  is  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  against  any  ground  of  alarm.  Give  not, 
then,  your  sanction  to  this  measure;  for,  whatever 
be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it, 
the  same  man  by  whom  it  is  proposed  will  pro¬ 
pose  to  you  others,  to  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  give  your  consent.  I  care  very  little,  sir,  for 
the  ostensible  measure  ;  but  what  is  there  behind  ? 
What  are  the  honorable  gentleman’s  future 
schemes  ?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  con¬ 
cessions  may  he  not  require  ?  What  further  de¬ 
gradation  is  he  planning  for  his  country  ?  Talk  of 
evil  and  inconvenience,  sir — look  to  other  coun¬ 
tries — study  other  aggregations  and  societies  of 
men,  and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  this  coun¬ 
try  demand  a  remedy  or  deserve  a  panegyric. 
Was  the  honorable  gentleman  (let  me  ask  him) 
always  of  this  way  of  thinking?  Do  I  not  re¬ 
member  when  he  was  the  advocate  in  this  House 
of  very  opposite  opinions?  I  not  only  quarrel 
j  with  his  present  sentiments,  sir;  but  I  declare  very 
frankly,  1  do  not  like  the  party  with  which  he  acts. 

If  his  own  motives  were  as  j»ure  as  possible,  they 
cannot  but  sutler  contamination  from  those  witli 
whom  he  is  politically  associated.  This  measure 
may  be  a  boon  to  the  Constitution,  but  1  w’ill  accept 
no  lavor  to  the  Constitution  from  such  hands. 
{Lmid  cries  of  hear!  hear!)  1  profess  myself, 
sir,  an  honest  and  upright  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself 
an  enemy  to  ail  change  and  all  innovation.  1  am 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are;  and  it  will 
be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  hand  down  this  coun¬ 
try  to  my  children  as  I  received  it  from  those  who 
preceded  me.  The  honorable  gentleman  pretends 
to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  has  attacked 
the  noble  lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ;  but  I  say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with 
mischief  to  Government  itself.  Oppose  ministers, 
you  oppose  Government ;  disgrace  ministers,  you 
disgrace  Government;  bring  ministers  into  con¬ 
tempt,  you  bring  Government  into  contempt;  and 
anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences.  Be¬ 
sides,  sir,  the  measure  is  unnecssary.  Nobody 
complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape  in  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to 
it.  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  ;  there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and 
circumspection.  Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir; 
it  is  impossible- to  foresee  all  the  consequences. 
Everything  should  lie  gradual ;  the  example  of  a 
neighboring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm  ! 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  taxed  me  with 
illiberaliiy,  sir.  I  deny  the  charge.  1  hate  inno¬ 
vation,  but  I  love  improvement.  I  am  an  enemy 
to  the  corruption  of  Government,  but  I  defend  its 
influence.  I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only 
when  it  is  intemperate.  I  consider  the  liberty  of 
the  press  as  the  great  palladium  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold  the  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  No¬ 
body  is  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  splendid 
abilities  of  the  honorable  mover;  but  I  tell  him 
at  once,  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practicable. 
It  savors  of  Utopia.  It  looks  well  in  theory,  but 
it  won’t  do  in  practice.  It  will  not  do,  1  repeat, 
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sir,  in  practice;  and  so  the  advocates  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  will  find  it,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find 
its  way  through  Parliament.  {Cheers.)  The 
sources  of  that  corruption  to  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  alludes  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
— so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that  no 
political  reform  can  have  any  effect  in  removing  it. 
Instead  of  reforming  others- — instead  of  reforming 
the  State,  the  Constitution,  and  everything  that  is 
most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform  himself !  let 
him  look  at  home ; — he  will  find  there  enough  to 
do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  j 
is  out  of  his  power.  {Loiul  cheers.)  And  now,  | 
sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the  custom  in  this  House  to 
end  with  a  quotation,  and  as  the  gentleman  w’ho 
preceded  me  in  the  debate  has  anticipated  me  in 
my  favorite  quotation  of  the  ‘Strong  pull  and 
the  long  pull,’  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable 
words  of  the  assembled  Barons — ‘  Nolumus  leges 
Anglia  nutrias.’  ” 

“  The  merchant’s  opinion  of  wives,”  in 
Chaucer,  is  irony  of  the  keenest  character, 
Butler  also  produces  it  of  a  rare  quality, 
sometimes  laughable,  sometimes  not.  One 
instance  we  shall  give  from  him,  which  has 
the  genuine  ludicrous  infusion  : — 

“  This  we  among  ourselves  may  speak. 

But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak 
We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 
Perfection  truths,  such  as  these  are.” 

The  ludicrous,  mixed  up  w  ith  contempt,  j 
hatred,  or  dislike,  becomes  ridicule,  derision, 
scorn,  and  mockery  ;  and  of  these  unamiable  ] 
kinds  the  genius  of  man  has  produced  great 
examples.  But  we  turn  from  them  to  the 
consideration  of  a  mixture  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character,  that  is  to  say,  Humor. 

Humor  is  felt  to  be  a  higher,  finer,  and 
more  genial  thing  than  wit,  or  the  mere  lu¬ 
dicrous  ;  but  the  exact  definition  of  it  has 
occasioned  some  ditficulty.  It  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  laughable  with  an  element  of 
love,  tenderness,  sympathy,  warm-hearted¬ 
ness,  or  affection.  VVit,  sweetened  by  a 
kind,  loving  expression,  becomes  Humor. 
Men  who  have  little  love  to  tlieir  fellows, 
or  w  hose  language  and  manner  are  destitute 
of  affectionaleness  and  soft  tender  feeling, 
cannot  be  humorists,  however  witty  they 
may  be.  There  is  no  humor  in  Butler, 
Pope,  Swift,  Dryden,Ben  Jonson,  or  Vol¬ 
taire. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  unite  the 
warm  glowing  sympathies  with  mirthful 
creations.  Even  when  the  laughing  mood 
is  also  a  loving  mood,  the  embodiment  of 
such  a  compound  in  expression  or  creation 
would  not  be  easy.  There  are  many  points 
of  character  that  it  is  hard  to  combine  to¬ 
gether  3  to  find  fault  without  giving  offence  3 


I  to  be  affectionate  and  authoritative  at  the 
same  time  3  to  exhibit  in  conduct  both  the 
fortiter  and  tlie  suaviter.  Laughter  is  from 
its  nature  more  easily  allied  to  contempt 
and  egotism  than  to  affection  and  devoted¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  various  critiques  on 
Jean  Paul  Richter  (an  admirable  subject  to 
study  humour  on),  has  presented  this  view 
of  the  essence  of  humor  in  all  variety 
of  phrases.  “  In  Richter’s  smile  itself  a 
touching  pathos  may  lie  hidden,  a  pity  too 
deep  for  tears.”  “  The  essence  of  humor 
is  sensibility ;  warm,  tender  fellow' -feeling 
with  all  forms  of  existence,”  and  the  power 
of  exhibiting  this  in  sportful  ways. 

Don  Quixote  we  would  place  at  the  head 
of  humorous  creations.  The  hero,  with  all 
his  ludicrousness,  is  so  continually-eadiant 
with  true  good  feeling ;  a  chivalric  devotion 
sits  so  naturally  and  genially  upon  him,  that 
the  picture  of  a  kind  heart  is  ever  before  us. 
Knight-errantry  is  taken  down  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  not  ridiculed  ;  we  have  a  feeling 
for  it  far  different  from  what  is  given  by  the 
heartless  mockeries  of  Voltaire. 

“  The  reason,  Sancho,”  said  his  master,  “  why 
thou  feelest  that  pain  all  down  thy  back,  is,  that 
the  stick  which  gave  ii  ihee  was  of  length  to  that 
extent.” 

The  sympathetic  feeling  of  Quixote  is  on 
every  occasion  real  and  strong,  but  his  man¬ 
ner  of  expressing  it  makes  it  highly  ludi¬ 
crous. 

Addison  is  among  our  greatest  English 
humorists.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  a 
noble  example  of  genuine  humor ;  for 
i  while  he  is  making  fun  to  us  by  his  simpli- 
I  city  and  his  irrelevance,  he  maintains  a 
j  warm  kindliness  of  manner,  that  w  ould 
j  make  him  a  delightful  character  apart  from 
his  incongruous  features.  But  in  everything 
that  Addison  wiites  we  discern  the  fit  and 
perfect  expression  of  a  genial  and  loving 
turn  of  mind,  which  converts  ridicule  into 
raillery  and  wit  into  humor.  We  shall 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  delineation 
of  the  worthy  knight. 

“  I  was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great 
knocking  at  the  door,  when  my  landlady’s  daugh¬ 
ter  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that  there  was  a 
man  below  desired  to  speak  to  me.  I  immediately 
went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coach¬ 
man  of  ray  worthy  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 
He  told  me  his  master  came  to  town  last  night,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  Gray’s 
Inn  walks.  As  I  was  wondering  with  myself 
what  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having 
lately  received  any  letter  from  him,  he  told  me  his 
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master  was  come  up  to  get  a  siirht  of  Fiince  Eu¬ 
gene,  and  llial  he  desired  1  would  immediately  meet 
him. 

“  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  old  Knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at 
it,  having  heard  him  say  more  than  once  in  private 
discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for 
so  the  Knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  Scanderheg. 

“  I  was  no  sooner  come  in  to  Gray’s  Inn  walks, 
but  1  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming 
twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with  great  vigor,  for 
he  loves  to  diear  his  pijies  in  good  air  (to  use  his 
own  phrase),  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  any 
one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he 
still  e.xerts  in  his  morning  hems. 

“  Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
several  atfectlonate  looks  which  we  cast  upon  one 
another.  After  which  the  Knight  told  me  my 
good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much 
•at  my  service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  tiad 
made  a  most  incomparable  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Bar- 
•row. 

”  He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
welfare  of  Will  Wimble,  upon  which  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  fob  and  presented  me  in  his  name 
with  a  tobacco-stopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had 
been  busy  all  the  beginning  of. the  winter  in  turn¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  them  :  and  that  he  made  a 
present  of  one  to  every  gentleman  in  the  country 
who  has  good  principles,  and  smokes.  He  added 
that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  Tor  that  Tom  Touchy  had  taken  the  law*  of 
him  for  cutting  some  hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his 
Jiedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the 
Knight  brought  from  his  country  seat,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead,  and  that 
about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so 
very  high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his 
barns.  But  for  my  part,  say.«»  Sir  Roger,  I  do  not 
think  the  old  w'oman  had  any  hand  in  it. 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  di¬ 
versions  which  had  passed  in  his  house  during  the 
"holidays :  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the  laudable  custom 
of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  killed 
eight  fat  hogs  for  this  season,  that  he  had  dealt 
about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongst  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  a  string 
of  hogs-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every 
poor  family  in  the  .parish.  I  have  often  thought, 
says  Sir  Roger,  it  happens  very  well  that  Christ¬ 
mas  should  fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is 
the  most  dead,  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  sufler  very  much 
from  their  poverty  and  cold,  if  they  had  not  gootl 
cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas  gambols  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at 
this  season,  and  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in 
my  great  ball  Fallow  a  double  quantity  of  malt 
tojmy  small-beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve 
days  to  every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always 
a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pie  upon  the  table, 
and  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants 
pass  away  a  whole  evening  in  playing  their  inno- 


c“nt  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another.  Our  friend 
VVill  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and 
shows  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  oc¬ 
casions. 

“  I  was  very  much  pleased  wiih  the  reflection 
of  my  old  friend,  which  carried  so  much  goodness 
in  it.  He  then  launched  out  into  the  praise  of  the 
late  act  of  Parliament  for  securing  the  Church  of 
England,  and  told  me  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  believed  it  already  began  to  take  eflect,  for  that 
a  rigid  dissenter  who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  house 
on  Christmas  day,  had  been  observed  to  eat  very 
plentifully  of  hi.s  plum-porridge. 

“After  having  despatched  all  our  country  mat¬ 
ters,  Sir  Roger  made  several  enquiries  concerning 
the  Club,  and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonist. 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  with  a  kind 
of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  absence  to  vent  among  them  some 
of  hi.s  republican  doctrines ;  but  soon  after  gather¬ 
ing  up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than  ordinary 
set iousness,  tell  me  truly, says  he,  don’t  you  think 
Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  Pope’s  procession  ? 
But  without  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  well, 
well,  says  he,  1  "know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and 
do  not  care  to  talk  of  public  matters. 

“  The  Knight  then  asked  me,  if  1  had  seen 
Prince  Eugenio,  and  maile  me  promise  to  get  him 
a  stand  in  some  convenient  place  where  he  might 
have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
presence  does  so  much  honor  to  the  British  na¬ 
tion.  He  dwelt  very  long  ujxin  the  praises  of 
this  general,  and  I  found  that  since  I  was  with  him 
in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many  observations 
together  out  of  his  leading  in  Baker’s  Chronicle 
and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall 
window,  which  very  much  redound  to  the  honour 
of  this  prince. 

“  Having  pa.'^sed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the 
morning  in  hearing  the  Knight’s  reflections,  which 
were  partly  private  and  partly  political,  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  cdfl'ee  at  Squires’s.  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I 
take  delight  in  complying  with  everything  that  is 
agreeable  to  him,  and  accordingly  waited  on  him 
to  the  colfee-house,  where  his  venerable  figure 
drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He 
had  no  sooner  seated  himself  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a 
paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle, 
and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  go^' humor,  that  all  the  boys  in  the 
coffe-room  (who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  serv¬ 
ing  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his  several 
errands,  insomuch  that  nobody  else  could  come  at 
a  dish  of  tea,  until  the  Knight  had  got  ail  his  con¬ 
veniences  about  him.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  us  humorous 
characters  j  and  Galt’s  novels  abound  with 
exquisite  specimens :  but  Burns  represents, 
perhaps,  the  best  that  Scotland  can  show  in 
this  region  of  art.  His  intense  feelings 
both  of  tenderness  and  mirth,  and  his  crea¬ 
tive  force  of  intellect,  acting  through  th^ 
Scottish  dialect,  produced  the  intense  hu- 
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mor  that  we  find  in  “  The  Jolly  Beggars,*’  1 
“The  Address  to  the  Mouse,”  “The! 
Farmer’s  Mare,”  and  “  Tam  o’  Shanter.”  | 
The  opening  stanzas  of  “  The  Jolly  Beg-  | 
gars”  may  be  quoted  (if  not  too  Scotch  for  ; 
many  readers),  to  show  how  the  most  dis-  ' 
gusting  objects  can  receive  a  loving  as  well  ! 
as  a  ludici'ous  color : — 

“  When  lyart  leaves  bestrew  the  yird, 

Or,  wavering  like  the  bauckie  bird,* 

Bedim  canid  Boreas’  blast ; 

When  hailstones  drive  vvi’  bitter  skyle. 

And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite, 

In  hoary  cranrenghf  d.-vst; 

Ae  night  at  e’en,  a  merry  core 

O’  rantlie  gangrel  hcnlies,  ' 

In  Poosie-Nansie’s  held  the  splore  j 

To  drink  their  ora  duddies : 

Wi*  quaffing  and  laughing 

They  lanted  and  they  sang  ; 

Wi*  jumping  and  thumping 
The  vera  girdle  rang. 

“  First,  neist  the  fire,  in  auld  red  rags, 

Ane  sat,  weel  brac’d  wi’  mealy  bogs. 

And  knapsack  a’  in  order ; 

His  doxy  lay  within  his  arm, 

Wi’  usqnehae  and  blankets  warm, 

She  blinket  on  her  sodger; 

And  aye  he  gies  the  tousie  drab 
The  tithep  skelpin’  kiss. 

While  she  held  np  her  greedy  gab 
Just  like  an  a’mous  dish  ;  f 

Ilk  smack  still  did  crack  still, 

Just  like  a  cadger’s  whup. 

Then  staggering  and  swaggering 
He  roared  this  ditty  up.” 

In  “  Tam  o’  Shanter,”  humor  is  only 
one  of  the  many  effects  of  that  wonderful 
creation.  The  humor  predominates  in 
the  opening  of  the  story  : — 

**  0  Tam  1  hadst  thou  been  but  sae  wuse. 

As  ta’en  thy  ain  wife  Kate’s  advice ! 

She  taiild  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellum, 

A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum  ; 

That  frae  November  till  October, 

Ae  market-day  thou  was  oae  sober ; 

That  ilka  inelder,§  wi’  the  miller,. 

Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 

That  every  naig  was  ca’d  a  shoe  on. 

The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 

That  at  the  L - d’s  house,  ev’en  on  Sundajv 

Thou  drank  wi’  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 

She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon, 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown’d  in  Doon ; 

Or  catched  wi’  wailocks  in  the  mirk, 

By  Alloway’s  auld  haunted  kirk. 

*  The  bat.  f  Hoar  frost. 

:  A  wooden  bowl  or  platter,  which  the  begrars 
cirried  with  them  to  receive  their  alms  in,  these 
umally  consisting  of  meal.  i 

^  Com  sent  to  the  miller..  I 


Ah  !  gentle  dames-!  it  gars  me  greet. 

To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 

How  monie  lengthen’d  sage  advices, 

The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises 
But  to  our  tale.  Ae  market  ni;:hl, 

Tam  had  got  jdanted  unco  right ; 

Fast  by  an  ingle,  bieesing  finely’, 

Wi’  r.  aming  swats,  that  drank  divinely’; 

And  at  his  elbow,  somer  Johnnie, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 

Tam  lo’ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 

They  had  been  fou  for  wee  ks^lhegi then 
The  night  drave  on  wi’  sangs  an’  clatter ; 

And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  het’er : 

The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious ; 

NVi’  favors,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  : 

The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 

The  landlord’s  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 

The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rusiie^ 

Tam  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 

E’en  drowned  himsel’  amang  the  nappy’. 

As  bees  flee  hame  wi’  lades  o’  treasure, 

The  minutes  wing’d  their  way  wi’  jileasure. 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious  ; 

O’er  uil  the  ills  o’  life  victorious.” 

Falstaff  must  be  set  down  as  a  humorous 
character;  the  kindly,  loving  ingredient, 
being  shown  in  his  resigning  himself  with 
such  good  heart  and  good  grace  to  be  the 
butt  of  all  his  merry  companions.  Justice 
Shallow  has  also  welf-marked  traces  of  hu¬ 
mor. 

The  finest  poetic  harmony  is  so  much  akin 
to  love,  which  is  the  harmony  of  human 
souls,  that  it  may  constitute  the  sweetening 
element  of  humor.  Of  this  we  know  no 
better  example  than  Chaucer’s  “  Disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Fairies  — 

“  In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  Artour, 

Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  great  honour 
All  was  that  land  full  filled  of  faerie; 

The  elf  queen ^  v'itfi  her  jollif  company, 
JJanctdfuIl  oft  in  many  a  greene  mead;. 

'i  his  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  read  ; 

1  speake  of  many  bundled  years  ago. 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elves  mo , 
For  now  the  great  charity  and  prayers, 

Of  limitours  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  searchen  every  land  a:;d  every  stream,. 

As  thick  as  motes  in  the  suruie  beam. 

Blessing  halls,  chambers,  kilchenes,and  boures. 
Cities  and  burghs,  castles  high  and  toures, 

Th  ropes  and  bernes,  shepeiies  and  dairies,. 

This  makelh  that  there  be  no  faeries;  ’ 

For  there  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf. 

There  walhetk  now  the  limitour  himself,. 

Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down  ^ 

In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree. 

There  is  none  other  incubus  than  he.** 

It  is  more  easy  to  produce  a  humotous 
effect  by  bodily  expression  and  manne?  than 
in  writings.  A  warm,  beaming  countenance, 
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an  affectionate  smile,  and  tones  mirthful  and 
soft,  are  more  common  than  the  power  of 
combining  wit  and  endearment  in  words. 
Hence,  we  find  many  humorists  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  and  on  the  stage ;  and  hence 
painters  and  sketchers  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  region  than  poets.  In  our 
own  day  the  sketches  of  George  Cruik- 
shank  often  exhibit  the  most  genuine  hu- 
mor. 

With  regard  to  Wit  and  Humor  general- 
ly  we  have  to  remark  that  they  are  most 
effective  in  small  doses,  or  with  a  large  mix¬ 
ture  of  sterling  matter  of  the  serious  kind. 
Interesting  information,  strong  good  sense, 
vivid  pictures,  powerful  eloquence  or  pa¬ 
thos,  with  a  touch  of  wit  occurring  now 
and  then,  give  the  effect  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  relish.  If  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Sidney  Smith,  had  not  possessed  intellects 
that  would  have  made  them  great  without 
their  wit,  they  never  would  have  been 
great  with  it.  Nothing  but  a  certain 
amount  of  sensible  remark,  and  a  few 
touches  of  character,  keeps  Sam  Slick’s 
writings  from  being  unendurable.  But  in 
our  greatest  artists,  who  pour  forth  thought, 
imagery,^  and  harmony,  in  grand  profusion, 
and  touch  every  chord  of  human  nature, 
the  ludicrous  cannot  easily  be  overdone ; 
and  when  it  does  occur  its  effect  is  en¬ 
chanting. 

This  is  finely  illustrated  by  a  famous  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  “  Birds  ’’  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  birds  expound  their  pretensions  to  illus¬ 
trious  descent,  and  their  superiority  to 
gods  and  men.  It  is  a  piece  of  lofty  and 
vigorous  poetry,  yielding  the  ludicrous 
from  the  purpose  it  is  made  to  serve : — 

“  Ye  children  of  man,  whose  life  is  a  span. 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 

Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous. 
Sickly,  calamitous  creatures  of  clay ! 

Attend  to  the  words  of  the  sovereign  Birds 
(Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air). 

Who  survey  from  ou  high,  with  a  merciful  eye. 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor,  and  care. 

Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 
Such  trirths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn  ; 

Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate,  , 

A  profound. speculation  about  the  creation. 

And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife. 

With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 

And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  mountains. 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high. 
And  stars  in  the  sky.  We  propose  by  and  by 
(If  you’ll  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear, 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce. 
When  his  doubts  are  explained  and  expounded  at 
once. 


Before  the  creation  of  iEiher  and  Light, 

Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight. 

In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 

Nor  ocean,  or  air,  or  substance  was  there, 

Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form, 

But  horrible  Tartams  ruled  in  the  storm.’ 

At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit. 

By  Night,  the  primeval,  in  secresy  laid  : 

A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatched, — till  lime  came  about. 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out. 

In  rapture  and  light,  exulting  and  bright. 

Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  its  forehead. 

His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare. 

As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  furnished, 

To  range  his  dominions,  on  glittering  pinions, 

All  golden  and  azure,  and  looming  and  burnished. 
He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses. 

With  a  hurricane’s  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses^ 
Impregnated  Chaos,  and  hastily  snatch’d. 

To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatch’d. 

The  primitive  birds;  but  the  deities  all. 

The  celestial  lights,  the  terrestrial  ball, 

VV^ere  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth,’ 
More  tamely  combin’d,  of  a  temperate  kind  ; 

When  chaotical  mixture  approached  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  prov’d,  it  remains  to  be  shown 
That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone  ; 

Like  him  we  can  ramble,  .\nd  gambol,  and  fly. 

O’er  ocean  aivd  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky  ; 

And,  all  the  world  over,  we’re  friends  to  the  lover; 
Aivd,  when  other  means  fail,  we  are  bound  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

When  a  peacock  or  pheasant  is  sent  as  a  present.” 

Of  the  uses  and  benefits  of  man’s  risible > 
faculty  in  human  life  we  should  speak  largelye 
if  we  had  the  power  to  express  them.  Thy 
amount  of  enjoyment  that  it  causes  is  onle 
to  be  described  by  those  that  can  paint  th, 
blessings  of  sunshine,  or  the  value  of  re^ 
pose.  In  how  many  situations  does  it  no 
smoothe  the  intercourse  of  life  }  When  we 
are  thrown  among  strangers,  w’hen  we  en¬ 
counter  our  fellows  without  the  means  of 
sympathizing  with  them,  a  stroke  of  mer¬ 
riment  is  the  “  touch  of  nature  that  make^ 
the  whole  world  kin.” 

Laughter  is  a  source  of  prodigious  mora’ 
power ;  it  is  a  weapon  that  can  inflict  pain 
and  torture,  and  largely  influence  tlie  actions 
of  men.  It  keeps  vanity,  affectation,  and 
singularity  in  check  ;  and  can  sometimes 
exterminate  dignities,  and  abolish  their  wor¬ 
ship.  When  opinions  have  been  disproved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men  that  can  judge 
of  truth,  their  last  hold  of  the  hunoan  mind 
is  generally  dissolve<l  in  floods  of  ridicule. 
But,  as  the  masters  of  this  weapon  are  not 
always  qualified  or  careful  to  discriminate 
the  false  from  the  true,  the  best  things  have 
often  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  being  laughed 
at.  It  was  at  one  time  said  that  ridicule 
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IS  a  test  of  truth,  which  can  only  mean,  that  except  as  woven  into  the  variegated  tissue 
what  cannot  be  dethroned  from  the  respect  of  life  ;  and  life  uninspired  by  strong  emo- 
and  worship  of  men  by  derision,  and  alliance  tion  is  void  of  interest. 


with  degrading  ideas,  is  at  least  well  esta¬ 
blished,  and  has  probably  some  truth  on  its 
side.  But  the  opinions  that  defy  ridicule  in 
one  age  often  sink  under  it  in  another. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  that 
the  great  object  that  an  artist  must  seek,  in 
gratifying  men  through  their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  to  arrest  and  delay  the  outburst 
of  laughter,  or  so  to  interweave  the  mirthful 
occasion  with  other  feelings  and  actions, 
that  the  enjoyment  may  be  prolonged  and 
tranquil  rather  than  brief  and  violent.  The 
laughable  should  be  converted  into  a  season¬ 
ing  of  the  serious  purposes,  the  weighty 
actions,  and  the  elevated  pleasures  of  ex¬ 
istence.  This  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
re  finement ;  it  is  the  application  of  intellect 
to  husband  and  control  the  animal  impulses. 
He  that  can  use  the  stimulus  of  mirth  to 
send  home  a  truth,  to  impress  a  moral,  to 
rouse  to  useful  activity,  is  both  a  great 
artist  and  a  benefactor  of  the  species  ;  and 
he  that  can  enliven  without  fatiguing  an 
assembly  through  a  long  evening  by  gentle 
and  variegated  touches  of  this  one  string,  is  a 
valuable  agent  in  human  life.  The  strong 
animal  feelings  are  of  themselv^es  sudden 
and  exhausting ;  but  it  is  possible  so  to  in¬ 
terrupt  and  dam  their  current  that  they  may 
run  slowly  and  sweetly,  and  with  a  gradual 
effusion.  Out  of  the  most  unpromising , 
of  passions,  the  feeling  of  terror,  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  has  distilled  the  most  exquisite 
fascination,  by  keeping  the  actual  objects 
always  at  a  distance,  and  merely  suggesting 
them  indirectly  to  the  imaginations  of  her 
readers.  Abruptly  to  present  to  us  a  man 
in  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy,  would  be  simply  to 
torture  our  sympathies  and  give  unmixed 
pain  ;  but  to  work  up  the  case  into  a  com¬ 
plicated  tale  of  circumstance  and  plot — to 
give  along  with  the  main  accident  the  entire 
train  of  events  and  the  full  embodiment  of 
the  love,  the  anger,  and  the  despair — is  to 
yield  a  feast  of  intellect  and  soul  such  as 
nothing  but  some  terrible  occasion  could 
inspire.  The  passions  without  the  intellect 
are  brutish  ;  the  intellect  without  the  pas¬ 
sions  is  drivel.  The  greatest  orator  is  not 
he  that  can  produce  sudden  impulses,  but 
he  that  can  control  the  emotions  and  kindle 
up  by  their  means  an  extensive  surface  of 
thought  and  resolution.  The  poet  portrays 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  only  through  the 
manifold  scenes  and  incidents  of  a  ten  years’ 
struggle.  A  human  passion  has  no  greatness 


The  greatest  formal  device  for  allying  the 
ludicrous  with  the  panoramas  and  pictures 
of  the  living  world  is  the  superstructure  of 
comedy.  Here  the  action  and  reaction  of 
man  on  man,  in  business,  in  pleasure,  in 
ambitious  pursuits  and  inglorious  vices,  are 
displayed  and  irradiated  by  the  Hashes  of 
laughable  encounter.  The  convergence  of 
dignity  and  littleness  in  one  point  is  very 
easy  when  two  parties  are  brought  on  the 
stage.  In  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  in 
the  dramatic  representation  of  it,  there  is 
greater  difficulty  in  keeping  up  level  dignity 
than  in  producing  incongruities.  The  dia¬ 
logues  of  companionship  commonly  yield 
more  of  mirth  than  seriousness  ;  and  except 
where  the  ludicrous  faculty  is  castrated, 
comedy  is  easier  to  w-riie  than  tragedy.  The 
smallest  attempt  of  one  man  to  influence 
another,  is  so  liable  to  produce  an  effect 
different  from  what  is  proposed — to  issue  in  a 
cross  purpose,  a  bathos,  or  some  dispropor¬ 
tionate  action,  that  onecanscarcely  say  a  w’ord 
that  does  not  run  the  risk  of  causing  a  joke. 
A  single  person  apart  may  keep  his  dignity 
unsoiled,  and  avoid  being  great  and  little  at 
the  same  instant ;  but  when  there  are  two, 
three,  or  many,  acting  together  with  all 
possible  differences  of  character,  we  are 
sure  that  comedy  and  farce,  and  all  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  mirth,  will  be  abundant.  Acci¬ 
dents,  the  uncertainties  of  temper,  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  daily  life,  and  the  whole 
fund  of  contradictions  that  occur  to  try 
human  nature,  contain  every  possible  mode 
of  incompatibility,  and  produce,  along  with 
griefs  and  sorrows,  triumphs  and  successes, 
the  clashes  of  unequal  dignity  and  the  out¬ 
bursts  of  the  ludicrous.  If,  therefore,  a 
good  selection  of  differing  characters,  and  a 
story  full  of  cross  incidents  and  uncertainties 
are  put  well  together ;  above  all,  if  a  really 
dramatic  dialogue  can  be  composed,  where 
the  production  of  the  ludicrous  is  kept  in 
view,  we  have  the  main  elements  of  a 
comedy.  Low'  and  vulgar  as  comedy  may 
seem,  it  is  a  genuine  poetic  creation  in  this 
sense,  that  every  character  must  be  provided 
with  a  wide  variety  of  speech  and  action  in 
keeping  wuth  itself.  The  more  richly  each 
character  can  be  displayed,  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  expressive  the  touches  whereby  it 
is  manifested,  the  greater  means  w  ill  there 
be  of  producing  the  comic  effect ;  and  more- 
lover,  the  ludicrous  will  be  so  much  the 
I  more  softened  and  diluted  by  the  presenta- 
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lion  of  harmonious  life-pictures.  There  is,  tion.  As  a  specimen  of  his  power  we  may 
of  course,  room  for  a  peculiar  felicity  in  quote  the  contest  between  .T^schylus  and 
bringing  about  encounters  of  the  truly » Euripides  for  the  tragic  throne  in  the  shades, 
laughable  sort,  which  is  the  test  of  the  high  before  Bacchus,  as  umpire,  who  had  come 
comic  genius.  Aristophanes  rules  supreme  there  to  seek  a  dramatic  poet,  and  at  his  ar- 
in  the  ancient  world  in  this  species  of  crea-  rival  had  found  the  dispute  just  commencing. 

Bacchus. — Come  now  begin,  dispute  away  ;  but  first  I  give  you  notice 
That  every  phrase  in  your  discourse  must  be  refined,  avoiding 
Vulgar  absurd  comparisons,  and  awkward  silly  jokings. 

Euripides. — At  the  first  outset  I  forbear  to  state  my  own  pretensions  ; 

Hereafter  I  shall  mention  them,  when  his  have  been  refuted  ; 

After  I  shall  have  fairly  showm  how  he  befool’d  and  cheated 

The  rustic  audience  that  he  found,  which  Phrynichus  bequeathed  him  ; 

He  planted  first  tipon  the  stage  a  figure  veil’d  and  muffled. 

All  Achilles,  or  a  Niobe,  thtt  never  show’d  their  faces ; 

But  kept  a  tragic  attitude,  without  a  word  to  utter. 

Bac. — No  more  they  did  ;  ’tis  very  true — 

Eu. — In  the  meanwhile  the  chorus 
Strung  on  ten  strophes  right-an-end,  but  they  remained  in  silence. 

Bor. — 1  liked  that  silence  well  enough  ;  as  well  perhaps  or  better 
Than  those  new  talking  characters. 

Eu. — Thai’s  from  your  want  of  judgment. 

Believe  me. 

Bac. — VVhy  perhaps  it  is, — but  what  w’as  his  intention  ? 

Eu  — Why  mere  conceit  and  insolence ; — to  keep  the  people  wailing, 

*Till  Niobe  should  deign  to  speak — to  drive  his  drama  forward. 

Bac. — O,  what  a  rascal ! — Now  I  see  llie  tricks  he  used  to  play  me. 

[  To  jEschyluSt  who  is  shotcing  signs  of 
indignation  by  various  contortions.] 

What  makes  you  writhe  and  W’ince  about? 

Eu. — Because  he  feels  my  censures. 

Then  having  dragg'd  and  drawl’d  along,  half-way  to  the  conclusion, 

He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words  of  noisy  boisterous  accent, 

AV’^ilh  lofty  plumes,  and  shaggy  brows,  mere  bugbears  of  the  language. 

That  no  man  ever  heard  before. 

-(Es.  — Alas  !  alas ! 

Bac. — {to  JEsrhylus]  Have  done  there. 

Eu. — He  never  used  a  simple  word. 

Bac. — [fo  .Elschylus]  Don’t  grind  your  teeth  so  strangely. 

Eu. — But  bulwarks  and  samanders  and  hippogriffs  and  gorgons, 

‘  On  burnished  shields  emboss’d  in  bras.s,’  bloody  remorseless  j»hrases, 

Which  nobody  could  understand. 

Bac. — Well,  I  confess,  for  my  part, 

1  used  to  keep  awake  at  night  with  guesses  and  conjectures 
To  think  what  kind  of  foreign  bird  he  meant  by  griffin- horses. 

JEs. — A  figure  on  the  heads  of  ships ;  you  goose,  you  must  have  seen  them. 

Bac. — Well,  from  the  likeness  I  declare  I  took  it  for  Eru.vis. 

Eu. —  So  !  Figures  on  the  heads  of  ships  are  fit  for  tragic  diction. 

JEs. — Well  then,  thou  paltry  wretch,  explain — what  were  your  own  devices  ? 

Eu. — Not  stories  about  flying  slags,  like  yours,  and  griffin-horses  ; 

Nor  terms  nor  images  derived  from  tap’stry,  Persian  hangings. 

When  I  received  the  muse  from  you,  I  found  her  puff’d  and  pamper’d. 

With  pompous  sentences  and  terms,  a  cumbrous  huge  virago. 

My  first  attention  was  applied  to  make  her  look  genteelly  ; 

And  bring  her  to  a  slighter  shape'  by  dint  of  lighter  diet : 

1  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,  and  cool  familiar  salad, 

With  water-gruel  ejdsode,  with  sentimental  jelly. 

With  moral  mincemeat ;  till  at  length  I  brought  her  into  compass; 

Cephisophon,  who  was  my  cook,  contriv’d  to  make  them  relish. 

1  kept  my  plots  distinct  and  clear,  and  to  prevent  confusion. 

My  leading  characters  rehearsed  their  pedigrees  for  prologues. 

JEs. — ’Twas  well  at  least  that  you  forbore  to  quote  your  own  extraction. 

Et/.— From  the  first  ojiening  of  the  scene  all  persons  were  in  action : 

The  master  spoke,  the  slave  replied;  the  women,  young  and  old  ones, 

All  had  their  equal  share  of  talk. 
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^s. — Come  then,  stand  forth  and  tell  us 
What  forfeit  less  than  death  is  due  for  such  an  innovation  ? 

Eu. — I  did  it  upon  principle,  from  democraclic  motives. 

Bac. — Take  cire  my  friend,  upon  that  ground  your  footing  is  but  ticklish. 
Eu. — I  taught  those  youths  to  specify — 

JEs. — I  say  so  too — moreover, 

I  say  that  for  the  public  good  you  ought  to  have  been  bang’d  first. 

Eu. — The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric,  the  laws  of  composition  ; 

To  prate,  to  state,  and  in  debate  to  meet  a  question  fairly  ; 

At  a  dead  lift,  to  turn  and  shift,  to  make  a  nice  distinction.” 


Ludicrous  monologue,  or  general  reflec-  i 
tions  of  a  mirthful  kind,  do  not  make  come¬ 
dy.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  dramatic 
shape  to  a  piece,  and  to  produce  comic 
effects  in  it ;  the  effects  must  arise  from  the 
clash  of  the  characters  themselves.  Comedy 
is  the  mode  of  ludicrous  embodiment  that 
essentially  requires  the  form  of  the  drama  as 
its  foundation. 

But  we  must  consider  laughter  also  as  a 
philosophy,  a  mental  support  and  consolation 
against  the  ills  of  life.  That  there  should 
be  a  sect  of  laughing  philosophers,  as  well 
as  Cynics,  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Hermits,  or 
weeping  philosophers,  is  no  marvel ;  for 
many  have  triumphed  over  much  misery  by 
the  force  of  mirth.  We  cannot  drive  away 
the  immediate  pressure  of  distress  ;  but  the 
intervals  of  actual  hunger,  pain,  or  sickening 
disappointment,  may  be  spent  in  a  cheerful 
mood,  rather  than  in  gloomy  forebodings 
and  recollections.  Even  the  sense  of  pre¬ 
sent  uneasiness  may  be  alleviated  by  a  turn 
given  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  is 


what  we  call  philosophy.  Thus  we  have 
the  philosophy  of  Tullochgorum  and  John 
o’Badenym,  which  prescribes  music  and 
song ;  the  philosophy  of  the  poet,  who, 
Goethe  says,  has  received  from  nature  the 
right  enjoyment  of  the  world  ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  bids  us  drive  away  care  by  labour  ; 
the  influence  of  the  affections  and  friend¬ 
ship  ;  the  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  many 
others.  But  we  have  Burns,  and  Jean 
Paul,  and  thousands  besides,  who  have  filled 
up  the  periods  of  life-weariness,  and  eased 
the  load  of  pain,  by  converting  everything 
into  fun  and  jollity.  The  light-hearted 
Irishman  has  often  been  known,  in  the 
dreary  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  a  company  by  turning  the 
laugh  against  each  occurring  ndsery.  It 
were  well,  however,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
poor  Irish  in  this  particular  w’ere  not  quite 
so  great.  There  is  a  certain  seriousness 
in  keeping  with  the  realities  of  life,  and 
the  laughing,  and  all  other  philosophies  that 
blind  us  to  these,only  lead  us  to  destruction. 


Frou  tbc  Quarttrly  Review. 

PRESCOTT’S  AND  TSCHUDI’S  PERU. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  By  Wm.  H.  Prescott.  2  vols.  Svo.  London, 
1847. 

Travels  in  Peru.  By  Dr.  Tschudi.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Thomasina  Ross. 


Svo.  London,  1847. 

SpANtsH  America  is  fortunate  in  her  histo¬ 
rian,  and  Mr.  Prescott  is  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  the  historian  of  Spanish  America.  The 
successive  invasion  of  the  two  great  em¬ 
pires  in  the  New  World — that  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  in  Mexico,  and  that  of  the  Inca.s  in 
Peru — by  a  few  daring  Europeans,  offered 
each  a  subject,  combining,  with  singular 
felicity,  all  that  gives  interest,  life,  gran¬ 
deur,  variety,  and  more  than  that,  its 
proper  bounds  and  unity,  to  an  historical 
composition.  Each  is  a  distinct  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  chapter  in  the  history  of  man — each 


has  something  of  that  commanding  insula- 
tion  from  the  other  affairs  of  the  world 
which  makes  the  histories  of  Greece,  and 
still  more  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  vast 
and  majestic,  yet  simple  and  comprehensi¬ 
ble.  The  whole  of  such  history  lies  within 
a  certain  geographical  sphere  ;  its  events 
are  self-developed  from  manifest  and  proxi¬ 
mate  causes ;  it  uufold.s  in  gradual  pro¬ 
gression  ;  even  its  episodes  are  part  of  the 
main  design  :  the  mind  grasps  it  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end  without  effort,  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  commanding  the 
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theatre  to  its  utmost  extent.  It  has  not, 
like  modern  history,  to  make  a  world-wide 
inquiry  which  spreads  like  the  horizon 
without  limit  as  it  advances — to  seek  in 
the  most  remote  ages,  and  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  the  first  impulses  of  the 
great  movements  which  it  describes — to  un¬ 
ravel  the  interwoven  policy  of  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  ;  while  it  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  may  not  find  in  the  archives 
of  an  obscure  cabinet  the  secret  of  some 
vast  political  combination ;  and  knows  not 
therefore  at  what  period  it  has  exhausted 
the  labor  which  ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
himself  by  a  high-minded  and  conscientious 
historian. 

These  subjects  are  worthy,  too,  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  possessed  of  the  true  genius  for  historic 
composition,  as  in  a  certain  sense  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  open  at  least  to  any  one  who  may 
be  disposed  to  fix  the  English  standard  up¬ 
on  the  soil.  Masterly  as  is  the  rapid  view 
of  Robertson,  the  general  design  and  the 
limits  of  his  woik  precluded  him  from  that 
fulness  of  detail,  that  distinctness  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  that  more  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,  which  may  belong  to  a 
separate  work  on  each  of  these  periods  of* 
South  American  conquest ;  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  inaccessible  to  Dr.  Robertson — some 
of  them  at  length  permitted  to  sec  the  light 
by  the  Spanish  government,  and  published 
by  the  industry  of  Spanish  writers,  such  as 
Munos  and  Navarrete — others  collected  in 
MS.  by  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Prescott,  or  placed 
at  his  command  by  brother  collectors  from 
the  confidence  awakened  by  his  former  writ¬ 
ings — these  fresh  materials  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  so  important  as  to  mark  the  period 
for  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Spanish  conquest.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  curious  fact  relating  to  these  works, 
that  the  most  laborious  and  dispassionate 
inquiry,  instead  of  chilling  down  the  histo¬ 
ry  into  a  cold  and  unstirring  chronicle,  ac¬ 
tually  kindles  it  into  a  stranger  romance  ; 
fiction  is  pale  and  spiritless  before  the  mar¬ 
vellous  truth.  The  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Mexican,  and  still  more  of  the 
Peruvian  civilization,  and  the  height  they 
had  attained,  comes  into  stronger  light,  as 
new  and  trustworthy  authorities  make  their 
depositions  before  us  ;  and  this  civilization 
contrasts  more  singularly  with  the  mediajval 
barbarism — we  can  use  no  other  word — the 
chivalrous  valor,  the  heroic  bigotry  of  these 
knight-errnnts  of  discovery,  mingled  up,  as 
it  was,  with  the  sordid  and  remorseless  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  robber  baron  or  the  Mahome¬ 


tan  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean.  Never 
were  such  great  deeds  conceived  with  such 
reckless  and  desperate  boldness,  or  achieved 
by  such  inadequate  means  ;  never  were  such 
feats  of  courage,  such  patient  endurance, 
such  unutteralde  and  cold-blooded  cruel¬ 
ties,  such  deliberate  atrocities  of  fraud  ; 
never  did  man  appear  so  heroic  and  so  base, 
so  astonishing  and  so  odious,  so  devotedly 
religious  in  some  respects,  so  utterly  god¬ 
less  in  others  ;  never  was  superhuman  cour¬ 
age  so  disgraced  by  more  than  savage 
treachery. 

^Ir.  Prescott’s  stylo  and  manner  of  com¬ 
position  are  adapted  with  singular  felicity 
to  this  half-poetic  history.  His  strong  im¬ 
aginative  faculty,  heightened  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  situation  (of  which  more  pre¬ 
sently),  delights  in  the  rich  and  marvellous, 
both  in  nature  and  in  human  action  ;  he 
has  acquired  a  skill  of  arrangement,  and 
grouping  of  characters  and  events,  which 
attests  long  and  patient  study  of  the  high- 
I  est  models  ;  while  the  calmer  moral  and 
Christian  tone  of  his  judgments  by  no 
means  deadens  his  sympathies  with  the 
fiercer  and  more  barbarous  heroism  of  an¬ 
cient  days.  His  narrative  presents  in 
general,  though  not  without  some  excep¬ 
tions,  a  happy  combination  of  modern  his¬ 
toric  philosophy  with  something  of  the  life 
and  picturesqueness  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 

Mr.  Prescott  must  detain  us,  however, 
for  a  short  time  before  we  enter  upon  his 
History,  on  one  matter  personal  to  himself. 
We  think  that  he  has  judged  wisely  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  misapprehension  which  has  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed  as  to^  the  extent  and  na¬ 
ture  of  that  disadvantage  under  which  he 
has  labored,  and  over  which  he  has  so  sig¬ 
nally  triumphed  by  perseverance,  industry, 
and  sagacity.  We  have  ourselves  so  often 
heard  it  asserted  that  Mr.  Prescott  is  to¬ 
tally  blind,  that  we  are  anxious  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  our  readers  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  remark¬ 
able,  as  showing  how  far  the  most  severe 
visitations  of  Divine  Providence  may  be 
remedied  by  that  energy  and  ingenuity 
with  which  that  same  merciful  Providence 
has  endowed  good  and  wise  men.  He 
says : — 

“  While  at  the  University,  I  received  an  injury 
in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the 
sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after,  was  attacked 
by  inflammation  so  severely  that  for  some  time  I 
lost  the  sight  of  that  also;  and,  though -it  was 
subsequently  restored,  the  organ  was  so  much 
disordered  as  to  remain  permanently  debilitated  ; 
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while,  twice  in  my  life  since,  I  have  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and 
writing  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid 
the  materials  f  or  the  ‘  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella and  in  my  disabled  condition,  with  my 
Transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was 
like  one  pining  from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abun¬ 
dance.  In  this  state  1  resolved  to  make  the  ear, 
if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured 
the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the  va¬ 
rious  authorities ;  and  in  time  I  liecame  so  far  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad),  that  I 
could  comprehend  his  reading  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated  copious 
notes ;  and  when  these  had  swelled  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till 
1  had  mastered  their  contents  sufficiently  for  the 
purposes  of  composition.  The  same  notes  fur¬ 
nished  an  easy  means  of  reference  to  sustain  the 
te.vt. 

“  Still  another  difficulty  otrcurred  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  labor  of  writing,  which  I  found  a  severe  trial 
to  the  eye.  This  was  remedied  by  means  of  a 
writing-case,  such  as  is  used  by  the  blind,  which 
enabled  me  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  sight,  serving  me  equally  well  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  light.  The  characters  thus 
formed  made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics; 
but  my  secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  de¬ 
ciphering,  and  a  fair  copy — with  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  unavoidable  blunders — was  transcribed 
for  the  use  of  the  printer.  I  have  described  the 
rocess  with  some  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity 
as  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  reference  to  my 
modus  operandi  under  my  privations,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  others 
in  similar  circumstances. 

**  Though  I  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  pro¬ 
gress  of  my  work,  it  was  necessarily  slow.  But 
in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  diminished, 
and  the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more 
and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  far  restored  that  I 
could  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though 
my  labors  in  this  way  necessarily  terminated  with 
the  daylight.  Nor  could  I  ever  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  secretary  or  with  the  writing-case  ; 
for,  contrary  to  the  usual  experience,  I  have  found 
writing  a  severer  trial  to  the  eye  than  reading — a 
remark,  however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
reading  of  manuscript ;  and  to  enable  myself, 
therefore,  to  revise  my  composition  more  carefully, 
I  caused  a  copy  of  the  ‘  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella’  to  be  printed  for  my  own  inspection  be¬ 
fore  it  was  sent  to  the  press  for  publication.  Such 
as  I  have  described  was  the  improved  state  of  my 
health  during  the  preparation  of  the  ‘  Conquest  of 
Mexico;’  and,  satisfied  with  being  raised  so 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  I 
scarcely  envied  the  superior  good  fortune  of  those 
who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the  evening 
and  the  later  hours  of  the  night. 

“  But  a  change  has  again  taken  place  during 
the  last  two  years.  The  sight  of  my  eye  has  be¬ 
come  gradually  dimmed,  while  the  sensibility  of 


the  nerve  has  been  so  far  increased  that  for  several 
weeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not  ojrened  a  vo¬ 
lume,  and  through  the  whole  time  I  have  not  had 
the  use  of  it  on  an  average  for  more  than  an  hour 
a  day.  Nor  can  I  cheer  myself  with  the  delu¬ 
sive  expectation  that,  impired  as  the  organ  has 
become  from  having  been  tasked  probably  beyond 
its  strength,  it  can  ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be  of 
much  service  to  me  hereafter  in  my  literary  re¬ 
searches.  Whether  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  en¬ 
ter,  as  I  had  pro|)osed,  on  a  new  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  field  of  historical  labor  with  these  impedi¬ 
ments,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a 
natural  de«ire  to  follow  up  the  career  which  I 
have  so  long  pursued,  may  make  this  in  a  manner 
necessary,  as  my  past  experience  has  already 
proved  that  it  is  practicable. 

“  From  this  statement — too  long,  I  fear,  for  his 
patience — the  reader  who  feels  any  curiosity 
about  the  matter  will  understand  the  real  extent 
of  my  embarrassments  in  my  historical  pursuits. 
That  they  have  not  been  very  light  will  be  readily 
admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have  had  but 
a  limited  use  of  my  eye  in  its  best  state,  and  that 
much  of  the  time  I  have  been  debarred  from  the 
use  of  it  altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  1  have 
had  to  contend  with  are  very  far  interior  to  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  blind  man.  1  know  of 
no  historian  now  alive  who  can  claim  the  glory  of 
having  overcome  such  obstacles  hut  the  author  of 
‘La  Conquetede  I’Angleterre  par  les  Normands;’ 
who,  to  u.se  his  own  touching  and  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage,  ‘  has  made  himself  the  friend  of  darkness;’ 
and  who,  to  a  profound  philosophy  that  requires 
no  light  but  that  from  within,  unites  a  capacity  for 
extensive  and  various  research  that  might  well  de¬ 
mand  the  severest  application  of  the  student.” — 
PrefacCy  pp.  xiv.  xvii. 

We  can  understand  the  poet,  on  whom  in 
later  or  in  middle  life  has  fallen  this  sad 
privation,  in  the  words  of  Milton  : — 

“  By  cloud  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounded,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair. 

Presented  with  an  universal  blank 

Of  Nature’s  works  to  him  expung’d  and  ras’d: 

And  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

— we  can  easily  conceive  such  poefs  mind 
creating  out  of  the  treasures  of  his  memory 
pictures  even  as  living,  as  exquisite,  as 
truthful,  as  Milton’s  own  Garden  of  Eden, 
or  our  first  parents  as  emhodied  by  him‘in 
their  paradisiacal  state.  The  imagination 
thrown  back  upon  itself,  withdrawn  from 
and  undisturbed  by  the  common  every-day 
vulgarities  of  life,  concentred  on  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  would  natu¬ 
rally  combine  the  highest  idealism  with  the 
most  perfect  reality  in  its  descriptions  of 
outward  things — the  creative  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  refining  and  ennobling  pro¬ 
cess.  We  think,  indeed,  that  wo  can 
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clearly  trace  the  workings  of  Milton’s  blind-  which  those  great  writers  have  been  follow- 
ness  in  his  later  poetry.  We  fancy  him  ed  by  so  many  of  the  modern  French  histo- 
sitting  alone  in  his  majestic  seclusion,  and  rians,  till,  in  several  instances,  that  which 
suminoLing  up  all  that  his  memory  deemed  was  striking  and  legitimate  dramatic  art 
worthy  of  retention — the  terrible  becoming  has  degenerated  into  mclo-dramatic  artifice, 
more  awfully  terrible — the  majestic  more  Unquestionably  this  is  one  of  the  great 
uuimpedcdly  majestic — the  beautiful  of  charms  of  M.  Thierry’s  History,  and  in  him 
more  unmingled  beauty ;  everything  first  this  imaginative  power  has  not  tre.spassed 
fully  imagined  on  the  retina  of  his  mind,  beyond  its  rightful  privilege.  The  same 
and  then  assuming  the  most  appropriate  idiosyncrasy  would  tend,  where  a  theory  has 
language — language  itself  wrought  up  to  full  possession  of  the  mind,  to  work  up  that 
perfection,  not  as  in  his  earlier  often-cor-  theory  with  exclusive  devotion,  seizing  and 
rected  works  (as  may  be  seen  in  Trinity  magnifying  all  which  is  in  its  favor,  quietly 
College  library),  by  blottings  and  interlin-  discarding  and  passing  over  all  those  stub- 
ings,  but  by  a  purely  mental  alchemy.  On  born  and  obtrusive  objections  which  a  closer 
this,  however,  we  must  not  now  dwell.  and  leas  purely  mental  study  nnght  elude 
But  that  a  history  so  original  and  so  with  difficulty.  To  this  perhaps  we  may 
laborious  as  that  of  M.  Thierry  should  have  attribute  the  somewhat  exaggerated  views 
been  accomplished  under  such  circum-  of  the  conflict  between  the  Norman  and 
^  stances,  appears  almost  incredible.  Even  Anglo-Saxon  races,  which  is  a  kind  of  his- 
in  Mr.  Prescott’s  comparatively  less  embar-  toric  passion  with  M.  Thierry.  To  the 
passing  position,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  latter  temptation  Mr.  Prescott  is  singularly 
how  the  mind,  without  the  constant  aid  of  superior  :  he  has  no  preconceived  historic 
the  outward  sense,  can  perform  that  difficult  hypothesis  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  bend 
office  of  discriminating  the  important  from  the  reluctant  facts  ;  his  judgment  is  as 
the  useless — of  winnowing,  as  it  were,  and  sober  as  his  analysis  is  keen  ;  he  seems  to 
treasuring  up  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  in  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  relate 
the  multifarious  inquiries  which  must  open  the  results  of  his  inquiries  without  account- 
as  the  preparation  advances  ;  how  that  ing  for  that  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
of  which  the  weighty  bearing  cannot  at  first  history.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  praise, 
sight  be  discerned,  is  not  irrecoverably  with  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of 
lost ;  how  characters  and  events  in  this  Mexican  and  Peruvian  civilization  con- 
mde  manner  of  study  (for  rude  it  must  be,  stantly  before  him,  and  beckoning  him 
even  with  the  most  ingenious  appliances)  onwards  into  the  dazzling  mirage  of  anti¬ 
should  assume  their  proper  magnitude  and  quarian  speculation.  VVe  find  it  ourselves 
t  due  proportion  ;  how  authorities  should  be  so  difficult  to  practise  the  self-denial  which 

compared,  weighed,  sifted,  and  the  judg-  we  admire  in  Mr.  Prescott,  that  it  cannot 
ment  come  to  its  conscientious  conclusion  but  increase  our  respect  for  his  judicious 
without  misgiving  as  to  the  stability  of  its  abstinence.  In  one  other  respect,  perhaps, 
grounds  ;  how  those  light  and  casual  hints  we  may  trace  to  this  enforced  mode  of  eom- 
which  occasionally  betray  to  the  sagacious  position  the  only  drawback,  and  that  a 
mind  the  mystery  of  some  character,  of  slight  one,  to  our  delight  in  reading  Mr. 
some  line  of  conduct,  or  some  great  event,  Prescott’s  work — an  accumulation,  occa- 
should  not  escape  even  the  most  sagacious  sionally  too  great,  of  picturesque  epithets  ; 
when  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  a  somewhat  too  elaborate  contrast  of  colors  ; 
others  :  these  obvious  difficulties  naturally  too  smooth  and  exquisite  a  finish ;  a  style, 
occur,  and  heighten  our  astonishment  when-  in  short,  at  times  rather  overloaded,  and 
ever  success  is  achieved.  -  Yet,  even  in  such  wanting  in  the  ease  and  continuous  flow 
cades,  there  may  be  some  compensatory  ad-  which  is  the  charm  of  history,  and  which  at 
vantages.  We  think  that  we  can  discern  in  other  times  carries  us  on  through  his  clear 
M.  Thierry’s  writings,  as  well  in  their  excel-  and  lively  pages  with  one  steady  impulse  of 
lences  as  in  one  or  two  partial  defects,  a  interest  and  pleasure, 
betrayal,  as  it  were,  of  this  peculiar  mode  It  is  curious,  indeed,  now  and  then  to 
of  composition.  In  such  a  case  there  would  contrast  the  rude  force  of  some  of  the  phra- 
be  a  natural  tendency  to  form  everything  ses  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  preserved  in 
into  complete  mental  pictures,  to  that  actual  the  Notes  to  the  “Conquest  of  Peru”  with 
reanimation  of  the  past  which  M.  de  Ba-  the  well-turned  periods  of  the  author’s  text ; 
rante  has  attempted,  and  successfully  at-  he  has  no  doubt  judged  wisely  in  not  incor- 
tempted,  on  a  deliberate  theory ;  and  in  |  porating  them  in  his  narrative,  as  they 
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might  have  jarred  with  its  general  harmony, 
yet  we  cannot  bat  think  that  the  style 
which  would  admit  them  would  be  ab¬ 
stractedly  more  perfect.  But  after  all,  the 
style  is  usually  so  completely  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  character,  as  it  were  his 
nature,  that  we  would  not  insist  much  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Prescott  commences  his  History  of 
the  Peruvian  Conquest,  as  he  did  his  former 
work,  with  a  view  of  the  civilization  of  the 
conquered  people.  And  if  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  after  his  calm  and  dispassionate  in¬ 
vestigation,  cannot  be  read  without  asto¬ 
nishment,  so  far  is  that  of  the  Peruvians 
from  losing  any  of  that  marvellous  charac¬ 
ter  with  which  it  struck  the  first  Spanish 
discoverers,  that  wonder  only  deepens  with 
inquiry. 

Peruvian  civilization  goes  far  to  solve  the 
great  question  of  the  self-originating  power 
of  man  as  to  institutions  :  it  seems  utterly 
to  overthrow  the  long  dominant  theory, 
that  similarity  of  laws,  usages,  and  civil 
polity  necessarily  implies  identity  of  race, 
afl&liation,  or  common  descent,  or  some 
communication  with  a  more  advanced  tribe 
or  race.  The  same  social  arrangements 
grow  out  of  the  human  mind  under  the  same 
circumstances,  without  any  foreign  inter¬ 
vention.  Man  is  the  same,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
period  ;  society  is  part  of  his  nature,  and  so¬ 
cial  forms,  being  circumscribed  in  their  va¬ 
riations,  will  take  the  same  character,  enact 
the  same  provisions,  establish  the  same 
ranks  and  gradations,  aim  at  the  same  ob¬ 
jects,  and  attain  the  same  ends.  For  here, 
in  this  remote  and  unapproachable  quarter 
of  the  New  World — within,  it  should  seem, 
a  limited  historical  period — with  no  con¬ 
ceivable  connexion  or  relationship  to  other 
more  advanced  tribes  or  families  of  man¬ 
kind — with  the  usual  myth  of  certain  stran- 1 
gers  descended  from  heaven,  and  delibe¬ 
rately  and  at  once  awing  wild  tribes  of 
savages  into  social  order  and  obedience, 
and  organizing  a  perfect  commonwealth  on 
new  principles — this  myth,  however,  more 
than  usually  betraying  itself  to  be  a  myth — 
here  is  an  assemblage  of  institutions  which 
might  seem  gathered,  for  some  fanciful 
Utopia,  from  all  ages  and  all  regions  of  the 
world.  Tartary,  China,  Egypt,  Judea, 
Rome,  Catholic  Europe,  might  seem  each 
to  have  brought  some  tribute  to  the  edifice 
of  this  social  polity.  In  one  respect  the 
Jesuit  settlements  of  Paraguay  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  modelled  on  this  type ; 


and,  in  fact,  substituting  a  peaceful  reli¬ 
gious  order,  undazzlingly  attired  and  un- 
luxurious  in  their  habits,  for  the  gorgeous 
and  martial  descendants  of  Maneo  Capac 
and  their  Curacas — the  Roman  Catholic 
worship  of  Christ,  with  the  saints  and  Vir¬ 
gin,  for  that  of  the  Sun  and  the  heavenly 
bodies — there  might  seem  the  same  results, 
the  same  meek  obedience,  the  same  abso¬ 
lute  though  gentle  tutelage,  the  same 
industry,  the  same  unreasoning  yet  content¬ 
ed  happiness.  With  the  other  form  of 
South  American  civilization  there  was 
almost  indisputably  no  connexion ;  the 
institutions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  their 
general  aspect,  stand  in  the  strongest  con¬ 
trast  ;  and  Mr.  Prescott  seems  justified  in  his 
opinion  that  there  was  not  the  least  inter¬ 
course  between  these  two  American  empires. 

“  The  fiction  of  Manco  Capac  and  his 
sister  wife  was  devised,  no  doubt,  at  a  later 
period,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Peruvian 
monarchs,  and  to  give  additional  sanction 
to  their  authority  by  deriving  it  from  a 
celestial  origin.”  So  writes  Mr.  Prescott. 
The  philosophy  of  these  myths  we  must  for 
the  present  leave  to  Mr.  Grote :  but  this  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  same  universal 
tendency  of  man  either  himself  to  deify  his 
legislators,  or  acquiesce  in  their  assumption 
of  deity.  All  royal  races  culminate  in  gods 
— that  is,  in  the  Unknown.  The  line  of 
the  Incas,  where  it  ceases  to  be  traceable 
further  upward  (and  Peruvian  history  aspir¬ 
ed  not  beyond  a  dynasty  of  thirteen  prin¬ 
ces),  terminates  in  the  Great  God.  This 
god  among  the  Peruvians  was  the  Sun,  as 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  Jupiter,  among 
the  Romans  Mars.  It  is  not  so  much  (here 
we  fully  enter  into  the  justice  of  the  more 
modern  theory  on  this  subject)  the  delibe¬ 
rate  invention  of  vanity,  or  the  artful  de¬ 
sign  of  strengthening  the  theocratic  power 
of  the  kings,  as  the  universal  religious  sen¬ 
timent,  which  makes  the  gods  the  parents 
of  sovereigns  and  founders  of  dynasties. 
But,  neither  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  the  Tartar 
kingdoms,  in  Thibet,  nor  under  the  later 
Caliphate  in  the  West,  does  the  theocracy, 
which  claims  indefeasible  and  absolute 
sovereignty  for  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
gods,  appear  in  a  form  so  undisguised  and 
imperious  as  it  did  in  Peru.  The  Inca  was 
the  living  son  and  representative  of  God — 
almost  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  that  primitive  and  noblest  of  idola¬ 
tries,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  more 
complete  and  absolute  dominance  in  Peru 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  By¬ 
ron’s  splendid  invocation,  which  he  places 
in  the  mouth  of  Manfred,  is  mythologically 
true : — 

“  Glorious  orb !  the  idol 
Of  early  nature  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiscased  mankind ! 

— that  wert  a  worship  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed. 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladden’d,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds  till  they  pour^ 
Themselves  in  orisons.” 

This  more  primitive  Tsabaism — ascribed  to 
the  Chaldeans  by  the  Asiatic  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Talmud,  and  which  never¬ 
theless  appears  to  have  worshipped  the  sun 
as  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  as  the  one 
heavenly  body,  to  which  the  rest  were  but 
attendants,  admitted  to  an  inferior  divinity 
— this  oldest  and  simplest  faith  gave  place 
throughout  Asia  to  a  more  metaphysic 
creed,  either  in  the  one  Great  Spirit,  mani¬ 
festing  himself  in  successive  avatars,  or  the 
dualistic  worship  of  light  and  darkness,  in 
which  the  sun-god  IMithra  held  but  a  subordi¬ 
nate  rank.  In  Peru  alone  it  reasserts  its  par¬ 
amount,  if  not  exclusive,  dominion.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  a  worship  of  the  great 
spirit  Pachacamac,  or  Viracocha,  the  life- 
giving,  the  creator.  But  this  deity  had 
only  one  temple,  and  his  worship  seems  to 
have  been  the  wreck  of  an  earlier  religious 
system,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  (and 
we  can  hardly  be  sure  that  we  can  collect 
from  the  language  of  savages  their  real  con¬ 
ceptions  on  these  subtle  points),  had  been 
universal,  in  a  ruder  or  more  abstract  form, 
throughout  the  whole  American  continent. 
But,  iu  Mr.  Prescott’s  words  : — 

“  The  deity  whose  worship  the  Peruvians  es¬ 
pecially  inculcated,  and  which  they  never  failed  to 
establUh  wherever  their  banners  were  known  to 
penetrate,  was  the  sun.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  presided  over  the  destinies  of  man; 
gave  light  and  warmth  to  the  nations,  and  life  to 
Uje  vegetable  world;  whom  they  reverenced  as  the 
father  of  their  royal  dynasty,  the  founder  of  their 
empire;  and  who.se  temples  rose  in  every  city 
and  almost  every  village  throughout  the  land, 
while  his  altars  smoked  with  burnt  offerings— a 
form  of  sacrifice  peculiar  to  the  Peruvians  among 
the  semi-civilized  nations  of  the  New  World.” — 
vol.  i.,  p.  85. 

We  dwell  on  this  because  it  appears  to 
us,  instead  of  being  in  favor  (^as  it  might  at 
first  be  thought)  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  civilization,  rather  to  make  strongly 
against  it.  Nowhere,  we  believe,  in  East¬ 
ern  Asia  was  the  worship  of  the  sun  the 


great  dominant,  almost  exclusive  religion. 
Everywhere  religious  festivals  followed  the 
course  of  the  sun ;  everywhere  he  received 
adoration,  in  some  form,  either  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  light,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
generative  principle,  or  as  the  sun-god,  in 
the  various  splendid  shapes  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  in  Grecian  anthropomorphism  ;  but 
nowhere,  unless  among  the  primeval  Tsa- 
bians,  if  among  them,  was  the  orb  of  day  itself 
the  supreme,  all-ruling  deity.  But  all  the 
great  temples  of  Peru  were  dedicated  to  him 
— if  not  alone,  as  of  supreme  dignity :  the 
sacred  virgins  were  Virgins  of  the  Sun — he 
was  the  father  of  the  royal  race.  As  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  Atahuallpa,  in  his  first 
interview  with  the  Spaniards,  when  Val- 
verde  summoned  him  to  believe  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  appealed  from  the  historic  god,  on 
whose  crucifixion  the  friar  had  enlarged,  to 
his  visible  god,  whose  descent  was  brighten¬ 
ing  the  western  heavens. 

The  Great  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Prescott : — 

“  The  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian  temples, 
the  pride  of  the  capital,  and  the  wonder  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  was  at  Cuzco,  where,  under  the  munificence 
of  successive  sovereigns,  it  had  become  so  enriched, 
that  it  received  the  name  of  Coricancha,  or  the 
‘  Place  of  Gold.’  It  consisted  of  a  principal 
building  and  several  chajMjls  and  inferior  edifices, 
covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  completely  encompa.«sed  by  a  wall, 
which,  with  the  edifices,  was  all  constructed  of 
stone.  A  Spaniard,  who  saw  it  in  it<  Klory,  as¬ 
sures  us  he  could  call  to  mind  only  two  edifices  in 
Spain  which,  for  their  workman.'-hip,  were  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  it.  Yet  this  substmtial,  and 
in  some  respects  magnificent,  structure  was  thatch¬ 
ed  with  straw  ! 

“  The  interior  was  literally  a  mine  of  gold.  On 
the  western  wall  was  emblazoned  a  representation 
of  the  deity,  consisting  of  a  human  contenance 
looking  forth  from  amidst  innumerable  rays  of 
light  which  emanate  from  it  in  eveiy  direction,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  often  personified 
with  us.  The  figure  was  engraved  on  a  massive 
plate  of  gold  of  enormous  dimensions,  thickly 
powdered  with  emerald-s  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  so  situated  in  front  of  the  great  eastern  portal 
that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell  directly  upon 
it  at  its  rising,  lighting  up  the  whole  apartment 
w'ith  an  eflfulgence  that  seemed  more  than  natural, 
and  which  was  reflected  back  from  the  golden  or¬ 
naments  with  which  the  walls  and  ceiling  were 
everywhere  incrusted.  Gold,  in  the  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  was  *  the  tears  wept  by  the 
sun,*  and  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  temple 
glowed  with  burnished  plates  and  studs  of  the 
precious  metal.  The  cornices  which  surrounded 
the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  of  the  same  costly 
material ;  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of  gold,  let  into 
the  stone  work,  encompassed  the  whole  exterior  of 
the  edifice.*’— vol.  i.,  pp.  88-90. 
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Tbe  Peruvian  worship  seems  in  the  main 
to  have  been  that  of  a  mild  and  beneficent 
Deity.  Human  sacrifices,  instead  of  being 
heaped  up  in  remorseless  hecatombs,  and 
commemorated  by  awful  piles  of  skulls,  as 
in  the  great  Mexican  Temple,  were  rare, 
and  of  one  single  victim.  As  Livy,  in  his 
reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  says  that 
such  sacrifices  were  “  non  Romani  moris 
so  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  would  absolve  his 
royal  ancestors  altogether  from  this  bloody 
idolatry.  Mr.  Prescott  cites  all  the  earlier 
Spanish  authorities,  as  witnesses  of  this  cus¬ 
tom  in  Peru :  if  Garcilasso  was  disposed 
to  soften  oflf  everything  discreditable  to 
the  Inca  rule,  so  the  Spaniards  might  be 
inclined  to  receive  but  scanty  evidence  to 
darken  the  heathen  superstition  of  the  con¬ 
quered  race  ;  but  we  incline  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Prescott  comes  to  the  right  conclu.sion 
— and  that  this  exceptional  feature  lingered 
amidst  the  otherwise  mild  system  of  the 
Peruvians.  Their  general  conception,  we 
will  venture  to  add,  of  a  gentle  and  benefi¬ 
cent  Supreme  Deit}’,  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  in  a  region  which  even  then,  no  doubt, 
was  rocked  by  the  terrible  earthquake,  and 
which  might  behold  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Andes  in  all  their  cloud-capt  and  fire- 
evolving  majesty. 

The  divinity  v.hich,  even  in  European 
opinion,  was  supposed  to  hedge  a  king,” 
rose  up  like  a  lofty  and  impregnable  wall 
around  the  Inca  of  Peru.  “  Even  the 
proudest  of  the  Inca  nobility,  claiming  a 
descent  from  the  same  divine  original  as 
himself,  could  not  venture  into  the  royal 
presence  except  barefoot, — this  sign  of  re¬ 
verence,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  which  is  so  universal  in  the  East, 
prevailed  throughout  Peruvian  usage, — 
and  bearing  a  light  burden  on  his  shoulders 
in  token  of  homage.”  He  was  at  once  the 
sole  legislative  and  executive  power — he 
conrjnanded  the  armies — his  word  was  law. 
In  the  rugged  but  expressive  words  of  an 
old  Spanish  writer,  whom  Mr.  Prescott, 
according  to  his  usage,  has  discarded  into 
his  notes,  as  out  of  harmony  with  his 
smoother  text — “  if  he  would  kill  a  hundred 
thousand  Indians,  there  is  no  one  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  dared  to  say  he  should  not  do  it.” 

The  Inca  maintained,  in  some  respects, 
the  secluded  state  of  an  Oriental  despot ;  in 
others  he  was  the  accessible  sovereign  of 
his  people.  His  royal  progress,  which  took 
place  at  intervals  throughout  the  realm, 
and  was  conducted  with  a  magnificence 
which  taxes  the  gorgeous  language  of  Mr. 


Prescott  to  describe,  was  likewise  that  of  a 
feudal  sovereign  holding  his  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  which  he,  the  sole  judge  of  appeal, 
received  all  petitions  for  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances,  and  all  complaints  against  the  regu¬ 
lar  tribunals.  The  royal  palanquin,  it  is 
said,  was  borne  in  turn  by  a  thousand  no¬ 
bles,  who  were  honored  by  this  service. 
“  Tradition  long  commemorated  the  spots 
at  which  he  halted  ;  and  the  simple  people 
of  the  country  held  them  in  reverence  as 
places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  an 
Inca.”  (p.  25.) 

The  luca  must  be  born  of  the  purest 
royal  or  rather  divine  race.  As  with  the 
Egyptian  kings,  the  wife  of  the  Inca  was  , 
his  sister ;  no  one  more  remote  was  worthy 
of  giving  an  heir  to  the  elder  lineage  of  the 
Sun.  The  heir  was  made  over  to  the  care 
of  the  Wise  Men,  and  exposed  to  the  rigors 
of  a  kind  of  Spartan  discipline,  hard  fare, 
athletic  exercises,  mimic  combat.  But  on 
the  throne  he  had  not  merely  the  pomp  and 
power,  he  had  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the 
Oriental  despot.  The  Coya,  or  Queen, 
had  the  dignity,  but  not  more  than  the 
dignity,  of  a  royal  consort.  King  Solomon, 
or  the  most  splendid  Sultan  in  Bagdad,  in 
Delhi,  or  in  Constantinople,  had  not  a  more 
crowded  harem,  more  luxurious  gardens, 
more  green  and  crystal- watered  groves,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  such  lavish  prodigality  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  as  the  residence  of 
the  Inca  in  the  favorite  valley  of  Yucay. 
Among  his  chief  privileges  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  as  many  subordinate  wives  as  he 
pleased  from  among  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun. 
This  monastic  institution  of  the  “  Brides 
of  the  Sun”  is  but  another  illustration  of 
[  the  universality  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  the  form  which  it  takes  at  certain  pha¬ 
ses  of  human  society.  The  Vestals  of  Rome, 
and  of  some  of  the  earlier  Asiatic  religions, 
the  Budhist  monasteries,  the  nunneries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  find  their  anti¬ 
types  in  Peru.  In  two  remarkable  particu¬ 
lars  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun  I  ore  a  curious 
resemblance  to  the  Vestal  of  Rome  :  her 
duty  was  to  watch  a  sacred  fire ;  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  unchastity  was  to  be  buried 
alive.  “  Her  lover,  indeed,  in  Peru,  was 
not  merely  an  object  of  religious  horror,  he 
was  to  be  strangled,  the  town  or  village  in 
which  he  lived  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  sowed  with  stones,”  so  as  to  cfiace  the 
memory  of  his  existence.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  (excepting  the  royal  privilege  of  the 
Incas)  chastity  was  maintained  with  the 
most  jealous  rigor,  though  without  that  aus* 
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tore  and  ascetic  discipline  which  has  been| 
thought  in  other  religious  systems  its  only 
safe  guardian.  Though  these  Maidens 
were  jealously  secluded  from  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  men  ( no  one  but  the  Inca  and  his 
Queen  might  enter  the  sacred  precincts), 
their  dwellings  were  sumptuous  and  richly 
furnished,  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  gold 
and  silver.  Yet  it  might  seem  that  the 
whole  property  of  the  God,  including  this 
fair  bevy  of  attendants,  was  the  property  of 
the  Inca.  One  great  establishment  in  Cuz¬ 
co,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  fifteen 
hundred  virgins  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Incas,  undefiled  with  any  baser  admixture, 
under  the  care  of  aged  matrons,  all  instruct¬ 
ed  in  weaving  fine  wool  for  the  services  of 
the  Temple,  and  in  other  such  works  for 
the  use  of  the  Incas — was  likewise  a  nur¬ 
sery  for  the  royal  seraglio.  The  most 
beautiful  were  chosen  for  this  honor ;  and  if 
the  king  at  any  time  was  disposed  to  lessen 
the  number  of  his  establishment,  the  dis¬ 
carded  lady  did  not  return  to  her  convent, 
but  to  her  family  homo,  where  she  was  an 
object  of  profound  reverence  to  the  people, 
as  having  been  the  concubine  of  the  Inca. 

The  death  of  the  Inca  alone  seemed  to 
darken  into  the  most  awful  cruelty  the 
character  of  this  gentle  people — his  honor 
must  be  maintained  in  the  grave ;  nothing 
which  had  been  privileged  by  his  intimate 
use  must  be  desecrated  after  his  departure. 
The  great  Tartar  practice  of  burying  trea¬ 
sures  or  implements  of  war,  and  of  immolat¬ 
ing  on  the  grave  of  the  chieftain  all  his 
menial  attendants,  was  adopted  in  Peru ; 
while  the  Suttees  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  might  have  beheld  with  jealousy  the 
hundreds  of  concubines  who  eagerly  achieved 
“  conjugal  martyrdom.” 

The  government  was  an  absolute  despo¬ 
tism,  but  a  despotism  which  condescended 
to  parental  care  over  the  whole  people. 
Never  has  centralization  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent ;  never  did  the  administra¬ 
tion  so  completely  rule  the  destinies,  pre¬ 
scribe  the  occupations,  regulate  the  labor, 
provide  for  and  allot  the  subsistence  of  the 
whole  community,  as  in  Peru.  The  State 
was,  in  one  sense,  the  proprietor  of  the 
whole  soil,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  one  great  poor-law  commissioner,  .or 
rather  poor-law  guardian — Mr.  Chadwick 
himself  could  not  have  wished  to  have  mat¬ 
ters  more  his  own  way.  There  was  first  a 
triple  division  of  the  land.  “  The  whole 
territory  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
for  the  SuU)  another  for  the  Inca,  and  the 


last  for  the  People.”  Wherever  royal 
prowess  added  a  new  province  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  this  triple  division,  like  that  of  the 
Gothic  conquerors  in  Europe,  became  the 
law ;  but  the  proportion  varied  according 
to  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  great¬ 
er  or  less  amount  of  land  consequently  re¬ 
quired  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  lands  of  the  Sun  were  the  Church 
lands,  and  provided  for  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship  ;  the  share  of  the  Inca  was 
the  royal  domain,  which  furnished  the  civil 
list  of  the  monarch  and  his  royal  house  ; 
the  third  was  assigned  to  the  people.  This 
last  property,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  au¬ 
thorities,  was  resumed  and  repartitioned 
at  the  close  of  every  year.  Every  Peruvian 
was  bound  to  marry  at  a  certain  period  ; 
the  all-pervading  State  chose  him  a  wife ; 
on  his  marriage  he  received  a  portion  of 
land  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  which 
was  increased  upon  the  birth  of  each  child, 
“  the  amount  for  a  son  being  double  that 
of  a  daughter;”  but  the  new  annual  dis¬ 
tribution  cut  off  this  allowance,  in  case  of 
the  diminution  of  the  family.  The  Curacas, 
the  aristocracy,  only  received  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  in  consideration  of  their  dignity. 
But  the  State  was  not  merely  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  land,  it  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  labor  of  the  people.  The  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  land  were  cultivated  by  the 
people,  in  regular  succession.  First,  that 
of  the  Church — then,  by  a  provision  which, 
in  its  spirit,  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
gentler  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that 
of  the  impotent  poor,  the  old,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan,  and  that  of  soldiers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
people  next  worked  each  his  own  plot  of 
ground,  but  with  a  general  obligation  to 
mutual  assistance  when  any  circumstance 
— the  burden  of  a  young  and  numerous 
family  for  example — might  demand  it.  Mr. 
Prescott  quotes  from  Garcilasso  de  la  V^ga 
the  case  of  an  Indian  being  hanged  for  till¬ 
ing  the  land  of  a  great  man,  a  Curaca,  one 
of  his  own  kindred,  before  that  of  the  poor. 

“  Lastly,  they  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  Inca. 
This  was  done  with  great  ceremony  by  the  whole 
population  in  a  body.  At  break  of  day,  they  were 
summoned  together  by  proclamation  from  some 
neighboring  tower  oi;  eminence,  and  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  district — men,  women,  and  children — 
appeared  dressed  in  their  gaye.st  apparel,  bedecked 
with  their  little  store  of  finery  and  ornaments,  as 
if  for  some  great  jubilee.  They  went  through 
the  labors  of  the  day  with  the  same  joyous  spirit, 
chanting  their  popular  ballads,  which  commemo¬ 
rated  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Incas,  regulating 
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their  movements  by  the  measure  of  the  chant,  and  ] 
all  mingling  in  the  chorus,  of  which  the  word 
hailliy  or  *  triumph,’  was  usually  ttie  burden. 
These  national  airs  had  something  soft  and  pleas¬ 
ing  in  their  character,  that  recommended  thvm  to 
the  Spaniards;  and  many  a  Peruvian  song  was 
set  to  music  by  them  after  the  Coixjuest,  and  was 
listened  to  by  the  unfortunate  natives  with  melan'- 
choly  satisfaction,  as  it  called  up  recollections  of 
the  past,  when  their  days  glided  peacefully  away 
under  the  sceptre  of  tl)e  Incas.” — p.  47. 

Garcilasso  assigns  a  niagi\aninious  motive 
for  this  postpoaeuicnt  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  royal  lands : — The  Inca  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  tillage  of  his  subjects  before  his 
own,  it  being  their  sure  maxim,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  prince  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  without  which 
they  become  unable  to  serve  him  either  in 
times  of  war  or  peace.”  {Rycuut's  Trans- 
latiouy  p.  133.) 

The  State  was  likewise  the  great  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  rather  superintendent  of  the 
one  universal  domestic  manufacture.  All 
the  vast  flocks  of  llamas  which  wandered 
over  the  Sierras  were  the  property  of  the 
Incas.  The  care  with  which  their  breed¬ 
ing  and  management  were  conducted,  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  wool  was  laid  up  in  public  stores,  and 
then  distributed  to  the  people,  who  were 
compelled  (down  to  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren)  to  spin,  and  make  their  own  clothes. 
The  mines  were  likewise  royalties.  The 
miners  and  the  artisans  were  all  under  the 
same  ofiidal  control,  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  quota  of  labor  to  the  public  service. 
All  occupations  were  strictly  hereditary ; 
each  followed  the  art  or  profession  of  his 
father.  Everything  was  done  by  command 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Every 
work  was  assigned  by  the  overseer,  wIk) 
watched  over  its  careful  fulfilment,  from 
the  manuring  and  tilling  of  the  soil  by  the 
able-bodied  in  the  fields,  to  the  spinning 
of  the  women  and  children  in  the  private 
chamber.  Public  authority  thus  ruled  the 
whole  course  of  Peruvian  life.  A  regular 
system  of  registration,  and  a  periodical 
survey  of  the  whole  territory,  institutions 
which  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  our  own  have  been  hardly  known  in  the 
most  civilized  regions  of  the  world,  com¬ 
pleted  the  system  of  superintendence  and 
control.  The  whole  society  was  a  ma¬ 
chine,  regulated  by  a  constituted  order,  and 
wrought,  it  should  seem,  into  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  people.  The  great 
secret  of  poor-law  administration  seems  to 
have  been‘discovered.  “  No  one,”  we  read, 
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“  at  least  none  but  the  decrepit  and  the 
sick,  was  allowed  to  eat  the  bread  of  ixlle- 
ncss.  While  industry  was  publicly  com¬ 
mended  and  stimulated  by  rewards,  idle¬ 
ness  was  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
as  such  severely  punished.” 

Ill  this  .sentence,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  idleue.ss  was  prevented  is  not  very 
distinctly  described.  Mr.  Prescott’s  gen¬ 
tle  and  harmonious  phrases  would  hardly 
admit  the  vulgar  tact,  as  it  appears  in  the  old 
j  Spanish  authorities.  In  truth,  as  in  the 
I  halcyon  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  which 
the  tender-hearted  enemies  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  look  back  with  such  soft  regret, 
instead  of  the  workhon.'^e  test,  that  is,  con- 
!  finement,  with  better  food  than  the  obsti¬ 
nate  pauper  could  obtain  out  of  its  walls, 
there  was  Rridcwoll  aud  a  sound  whipping 
at  the  discretion  or  indiscretion  of  Dogberry, 
of  the  jailor,  or  at  best  of  Justice  Overdo 
— so  in  Peru,  the  overseers  were  armed 
I  with  an  unlimited  power  of  flogging  the 
j  lazy  and  stubborn  into  industry  aud  obedi- 
!  ence-  How  far  this  instrument  of  authority 
'  diflered  in  weight  and  sharpness  from  that 
j  of  the  modern  slave-driver  docs  not  traus- 
{  pire.  Yet  the  law,  and  usage  more  power- 
{ iul  than  law,  especially  in  the  mines,  regu- 
1  latcd  the  succession  of  labor  with  such  pi-o- 
vident  care  that  none  were  woiked  beyond 
their  strength,  or  their  equitable  propor- 
!  tion.  •  The  State  assumed  the  full  right 
j  to  enact  Ten  Hours’  Bills,  and  such  humane 
provisions. 

A  strange,  unprecedented,  unparalleled 
Utopia  ! — where  lauds  were  improved  to 
the  highest  state  of  productiveness,  without 
I  the  incitement  of  individual  property  in 
i  those  lands,  or  in  the  produce  of  individual 
'  labor ;  where  no  one  could  improve  his  con- 
,  dition,  yet  contributed  cheerfully,  or  under 
I  moderate  compulsion,  his  full  share  of  in- 
1  dustry  to  the  public  stock  ;  where  free  labor 
I  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duty  of  slave 
i  labor ;  where  great  public  grauaries,  in 
;  which  large  portions  of  the  produce  were  laid 
;  up,  while  they  anticipated  the  pressure  of 
j  adverse  seasons,  and  relieved  the  land  from 
I  any  appreliension  of  famine,  iu  no  way, 

I  like  the  largesses  and  distributions  in 
j  Rome,  encouraged  indolence  or  wasteful 
i  recklessness ;  where,  with  absolute  anti- 
i  Malthusian  statutes  to  enforce  marriage,  no 
I  redundant  population  appears  to  have  en¬ 
cumbered  society ;  where  a  despotism,  a 
warlike  and  a  conquering  despotism,  regard¬ 
ed,  before  its  own  resources  of  wealth  and 
power,  the  sick  and  destitute  j  where  new 
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territories  were  constantly  added  by  war  to 
the  dominions  of  the  sovereign,  yet  at  once 
shared  in  all  the  beneficent  administration 
of  the  predominant  people  :  where  even  re¬ 
ligious  bigotr}'  conquered  without  persecu¬ 
tion.  Throughout  their  growing  empire 
the  Incas  established  their  own  superstition, 
but,  like  the  Romans,  they  awarded  to  the 
captive  gods  of  the  vanquished  nations  a 
place  in  the  great  Pantheon  of  Cnzco,  and 
allowed  the  minds  of  the  nevr  tribes  time  to 
expand  to  the  higher  worship  of  the  sun. 
The  Incas,  too,  like  the  Romans,  subjugat¬ 
ed  the  more  savage  tribes  by  means  of 
their  more  polished  language.  The  Qui- 
chua  was  established  in  the  provinces  as 
the  language  of  law  and  public  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  arose 
this  singular  social  system  makes  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  still  more  extraordinary.  Peru  offers 
a  curious,  vague,  and  general  resemblance  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Some  districts  of  great 
natural  fertility  were  environed  by  sandy 
deserts,  with  hardly  any  streams  of  water, 
and  requiring  artificial  irrigation.  There 
were  extensive  regions  suited  for  the  pas¬ 
ture  of  flocks — mountain  ranges  only  to  he 
cultivated  in  terraces.  But  all  was  on  the 
vast  scale  of  South  American  nature.  The 
mountains  which  w’ere  to  bo  scarped  into 
these  hanging  gardens  and  broad  plateaus 
were  the  vast  Andes  ;  the  ravines  which 
must  he  bridged,  in  order  to  connect  the 
country  by  roads,  were  some  of  them  so 
abrupt  and  profound  that,  according  to 
Humboldt,  Vesuvius  or  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
placed  within  the  chasm,  would  not  reach 
the  summit  of  the  defile.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  was  as  artificial  as  the  social 
system.  Our  agriculturists  must  be  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  three  principal  means  by  which 
the  Peruvians  triumphed  over  their  sterile 
and  ungrateful  soil,  were  by  draining,  by 
irrigation,  and  by  guano  I 

The  public  works,  the  fortresses,  the 
roads,  and  the  bridges,  attested  the  care  of  | 
the  government  for  the  security  and  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  The  ruins  of 
fortresses  still  remain,  astonishing  from 
their  solidity,  considering  that  the  use  of 
iron  was  unknown,  and  that  the  vast  masses 
of  which  they  were  composed  must,  appa¬ 
rently,  have  been  transported  by  manual 
strength  to  great  distances.  If  the  great 
roads,  in  their  width  and  extent,  will  bear 
no  comparison  to  those  by  which  Rome 
connected  her  subject  provinces  with  the 

%pital — if  they  were  only  ^intended  for 


the  llamas  to  carry  their  burdcBs — they 
passed  through  and  over  mountain  passe.s 
which  Roman  engineering  would  hardly 
have  attempted  to  surmount.  Chasms 
were  crossed  by  suspension,  bridges,  at 
which  even  the  heads  of  our  Bruuels  and 
Stepheuson.s  might  turn  giddy,  and  made 
of  materials  on  which,  with  all  their  bold- 
nc.ss  and  ingenuity,  they  would  hardly,  with 
the  fear  of  coroners’  juries  before  them, 
venture  the  lives  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects. 
With  all  this,  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvians  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
Aztecs  ;  the  quipus,  the  cords  by  which 
alone  they  kept  accounts  and  registered 
events — their  only  art  of  writing  and  pub¬ 
lic  press — were  many  degrees  below  the 
picture  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico.  One 
thing  will  perhaps  astonish  the  modem 
reader  more  than  all  the  rest :  with  all 
this  advanced  civilization,  this  progress  in 
certain  arts,  and  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  which  they  made 
their  utensils  and  their  ornaments,  they 
were  altogether  ignorant  of  money!  Gold 
and  silver  which  they  obtained  with  some 
rude  and  imperfect  art,  and  wrought  with 
considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  into  their 
rings,  bracelets,  and  vessels,  were  used  for 
such  purposes  alone.  The  Incas  had  a  roy¬ 
alty  over  all  these  treasures,  hut  with  no 
notion  of  coining  them  into  a  circulating; 
medium  for  trade  or  barter. 

Is  all  this  history  or  romance — a  Legend 
or  an  imaginary  Utopia.^  We  have  the 
strange  alternative  of  accepting  the  ac¬ 
count,  as  in  its  general  outline  at  least,  for 
historic  verity,  or  of  charging  all  the  old 
Spanish  writers  with  a  degree  of  invention 
and  of  creative  power  of  which  in  other  re- 
.spccts  they  seem  entirely  guiltless.  We 
must  suppose  them  to  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  trampling  under 
foot — and  to  place  in  darker  relief  the  cru¬ 
elty,  the  treachery,  and  the  rapacity  of 
their  own  countrymen,  by  showing  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  happy  polity  which  they  de- 
l  stroyed.  They  were  suggesting  to  others, 
even  if  they  closed  their  own  eyes  in  ob¬ 
stinate  blindness,  the  perilous  comparison 
between  the  cfiFects  of  their  own  religion,  and 
what  might  almost  seem  the  more  holy  and 
beneficent  idolatry  of  the  Peruvians.  Many 
indeed  of  these  old  writers,  especially  the 
ecclesiastics,  were  driven  to  the  desperate 
resource  of  attributing  the  whole  Peruvian 
polity,  with  its  wisdom  and  happiness,  to 
the  wicked  devices  of  Satan,  who  would 
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by  this  means,  by  thus  building  up  a  social 
fabric  of  such  unexceptionable  excellence, 
commend  the  cause  of  heathenism.  For  it 
is  not  merely  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the 
boasted  descendant  of  the  Incas,  who  has 
thus  painted  the  Saturnian  age  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  We  can  remember,  indeed,  the 
bewilderment,  the  perplexity,  the  involun¬ 
tary  sceptici.sm  with  which,  in  the  days  of, 
our  youth,  we  explored  the  “  Royal  Com¬ 
mentaries,”  be  it  confessed  (the  original 
being  unattainable)  in  the  cumbrous  and 
blundering  English  of  old  Sir  Paul  Hycaut, 
still  doubting  whether  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  Plato’s  Atlantis,  or  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  But  as  Mr.  Prescott  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  Garcilasso  has  added  but  little,  if 
anything,  to  the  accounts  of  the  earliest 
writers,  some  of  whom,  as  Acosta  and  Bias 
de  V alera,  he  cites  as  his  authorities ;  and 
Mr.  Prescott  has  added  to  the  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  of  two  remarkable,  and  it  should 
seem  peculiarly  trustworthy  testimonies. 
Juan  de  Sarmiento  was  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies.  He  visited  Peru  at 
the  time  when  the  administration  of  Gasca 
had  estabished  peace  by  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  the  last  of  the  Piaarros.  He 
professed  to  have  gathered  the  materials  of 
his  work  from  the  best  instructed  of  the 
Inca  race  who  had  survived  the  conquest. 
The  Relacion  of  Sarmiento  is  still  among 
the  unpublished  treasures  of  the  Escurial. 
A  second  authority  is  that  of  an  eminent 
jurist.  Polo  de  Ondegardo,  who  resided  at 
Lima  about  the  same  period  ;  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  to  have 
acquired  deserved  popularity  among  the 
Indians,  and  to  have  given  excellent  advice 
as  well  as  valuable  information  to  successive 
viceroys ;  as  a  magistrate  he  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Ondegardo’s  work  was 
consulted  by  Herrera,  but  has  not  been 
printed.  For  his  MS.  copies  both  of  it 
and  Sarmiento,  Mr.  Prescott  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  O.  Rich.  The  most  singular  testi¬ 
mony,  however,  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  Peruvians,  is  the  preamble  to  the  will 
of  Mancio  Sierra  Lejesama,  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the(^  early  Spanish  conquerors, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Prescott. 
It  is  a  death-bed  confession,  partly,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  expiate  the  soldier’s 
sins,  but  partly,  we  hope,  drawn  up  under 
a  feeling  of  genuine  compassion  for  the 
eople  whose  mild  and  parental  government 
e  had  contributed  to  overthrow,  in  order 
to  subjugate  tlem  to  the  iron  tyranny  of 


the  Spaniard.  Mr.  Prescott  has  preserved 
it  in  the  old  Spanish  ;  but  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  translate  the  most  striking 
passages. 

“  For  many  years  I  have  earnestly  desired  to 
render  this  information  to  my  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Philip,  that  most  Catholic  and  Christian  monarch, 
for  the  relief  of  my  soul.  I,  who  took  so  great 
part  in  the  iliscovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
that  realm,  of  which  we  have  deprived  its  lords 
the  Incas,  in  order  to  place  it  under  the  crown  of 
Spain,  would  have  his  Majesty  know,  that  the 
saitl  Incas  governed  the  land  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  w’.is  neither  robber  nor  vicious  man,  nor 
man  of  pleasure,  nor  adulteress  or  prostitute  in 
the  land ;  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  live  an  im¬ 
moral  life ;  that  all  the  people  had  their  honest 
and  industrious  callings;  that  the  mountains  and 
mines,  the  pastures,  the  chases,  and  the  w’oods, 
were  governed  and  distributed  so  that  each  had 
his  own  without  hindrance  or  law-suit ;  that  the 
wars,  though  frequent,  did  not  interrupt  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  land,  nor  the  commerce  the  tillage  of 
the  soil ;  that  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
kept  their  place  and  order;  that  the  Incas  were 
obeyed  as  men  of  consummate  wisdom  and  excel¬ 
lent  government,  as  well  as  all  their  rulers  and 
captains.” 

The  testator  goes  on  to  lament  bitterly 
the  effect  of  the  evil  example  set  to  this 
blameless  people  by  his  countrymen  : — 

“  That  where.as  the  Indian,  if  he  had  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  or  silver  in  his  house, 
would  leave  his  door  open,  or  only  fastened  with  a 
Slick  or  a  peg  of  wood,  to  show  that  the  master 
was  absent,  and  no  one  would  think  of  entering, 
or  of  touching  the  property ;  but  when  these  fndians 
saw  that  we  pul  up  strong  doors  with  locks,  they 
thought  it  was  for  fear  of  our  lives,  lest  they 
should  kill  us — they  could  not  believe  that  it  w’as 
against  robbery  and  for  the  protection  of  property. 
VVhen  they  found  that  ihere  were  thieves  amongst 
us,  and  seducers  of  their  women,  they  began  to 
hold  us  in  contempt.  But  the  natives  have  un¬ 
happily  been  so  ruined  by  our  bad  example  that 
there  is  hardly  a  virtuous  woman  left.” 

The  good  old  soldier,  the  last,  he  says, 
of  the  conquerors,  earnestly  entreats  the 
King  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  his  con¬ 
science  ;  and  humbly  implores  pardon  of 
God  for  his  share  in  these  iniquities. 

Mr.  Prescott  could  not  hut  be  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  these  ancient 
institutions  of  South  America  and  those  of 
his  own  country.  In  the  former  case  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  possible  free¬ 
dom,  and  that  freedom  among  the  least 
possible  number  of  the  people  ;  and  yet,  if 
human  happiness  consist  in  security  of  life 
and  property,  in  the  certainty  of  subsist- 
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ence  and  clothing,  in  order  and  in  peace, 
the  great  Benthamite  teat,  of the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,”  seems  to 
have  been  more  nearly  approached  than  in 
countries  of  much  higher  civilization.  In 
the  latter,  in  the  United  States,  the  great 
experiment  of  allowing  the  least  possible 
power  to  the  government,  and  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  individual  freedom,  is  the  basis  of 
the  social  system.  Mr.  Prescott  would 
willingly  hold  the  balance  with  a  steady 
hand  ;  and  even  he,  as  is  shown  by  a  few 
pregnant  words  at  the  close  of  our  next  ex¬ 
tract,  cannot  contemplate  without  some  awe 
the  solution  of  this  mighty  problem,  of 
which  our  children  may  see  the  issue : — 

“  A  philosopher  of  a  later  time,  warmeJ  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture,  which  his  own  fancy 
had  colored,  of  public  prosperity  and  private  hap¬ 
piness  under  the  rule  of  the  Incas,  pronounces 
‘  the  moral  man  in  Peru  far  superior  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean.’  Yet  such  results  are  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  theory  of  the  government  I  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  analyse.  Where  there  is  no  free  agency 
there  can  be  no  morality.  Where  there  is  no 
temptation  there  can  be  little  claim  to  virtue. 
•Where  the  routine  is  rigorously  prescribed  by  law, 
the  law,  and  not  the  man,  must  have  the  credit  of 
the  conduct.  If  that  government  is  the  best  which 
is  felt  the  least,  which  encroaches  on  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  subject  only  so  far  as  is  essential  to 
civil  subordination,  then  of  all  governments  de¬ 
vised  by  man  the  Peruvian  has  the  least  real  claim 
to  our  admiration. 

“  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  genius  and 
the  full  import  of  institutions  so  opposite  to  those 
of  a  free  republic,  where  every  man,  however 
humble  his  condition,  may  aspire  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  state — may  select  his  own  career, 
and  carve  out  his  fortune  in  his  own  way  ;  where 
the  light  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  chosen  few,  is  shed  abroad  like  the 
light  of  day,  and  suffered  to  fall  equally  on  the 
poor  and  the  rich;  where  the  collision  of  man 
with  man  wakens  a  generous  emulation  that  calls 
out  latent  talent  and  tasks  the  energies  to  the  ut. 
most ;  where  consciousness  of  independence  gives 
a  feeling  of  self-reliance  unknown  to  the  timid 
subjects  of  a  despotism ;  where,  in  short,  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  made  for  man — not  as  in  Peru,  where 
mau  seemed  to  be  made  only  for  the  government. 
The  New  World  is  the  theatre  on  which  these 
two  political  systems,  so  opposite  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  have  been  carried  into  operation.  Tber  empire 
of  the  Incas  has  passed  away  and  left  no  trace. 
The  other  great  experiment  is  still  going  on — the 
experiment  which  is  to  solve  the  problem,  so  long 
contested  in  the  Old  World,  of  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government.  Alas  for  humanity  if  it 
should  fail !” — vol.  i.,  pp.  157,  158. 

To  the  romance  of  the  Peruvian  civil  po¬ 
lity  succeeds  the  romance  of  the  conquest. 
“  A  bastard  (in  the  words  of  Robertson), 


a  foundling,  and  a  priest,” — Pizarro,  Alma- 
gro,  and  Do  Luque,  having  heard  some 
vague  and  doubtful  rumors  of  a  great  em¬ 
pire,  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  wealth 
to  that  of  Mexico,  which  had  already  fallen 
under  the  arms  of  Cortez,  enter  into  a  so¬ 
lemn  compact  for  the  conquest  and  parti¬ 
tion  of  this  unknown  El  Dorado.  After 
difficulties  which  might  have  broken  the 
spirits  of  less  than  Spanish  adventurers, 
which  would  have  quelled  any  motives  but 
that  strange  confederacy  of  chivalrous  pas¬ 
sion  for  adventure,  with  avarice  and  reli¬ 
gious  zeal ;  after  disasters  and  sufferings 
I  before  which  many  shrank  back,  and  it  is 
only  surprising  that  any  held  on  their  stern 
course,  Pizarro  throws  himself  into  the 
midst  of  this  vast  and  organized  empire, 
whose  sovereign  might  easily  have  mustered 
a  hundred  thousand  warriors — with  less  than 
two  hundred  men,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  disaster,  imperfectly  armed — including 
in  his  force  only  three  arquebussiers,  less 
than  twenty  cross-bow  men,  and  at  most 
sixty-seven  horsemen — and  with  an  utter 
impossibility  of  retreat — and  Pizarro  be¬ 
comes  master  of  Peru ! 

The  history  of  this  conquest  is  wanting, 
indeed,  in  the  perils,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
incredible  feats  of  valor,  the  more  incredible 
command  displayed  by  Cortoz  over  the 
minds  of  his  own  countrymen ;  as  when 
he  boldly  confronts  a  superior  officer, 
a  Spaniard  of  name  and  rank,  with  a 
royal  commission,  who  had  come  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  valor, 
and  marches  off  at  the  head  of  bis  rival’s 
army  to  achieve  his  own  work.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  desperate  fighting  along  the 
causeways,  the  naval  battles  on  the  lake, 

I  the  great  temple  soaring  above  the  bloody 
tumult,  and  displaying  before  the  Span¬ 
iards  the  offering  of  their  captive  brothers 
upon  the  altar.  All  in  Peru,  after  the  tre¬ 
mendous  passage  of  the  Cordillera,  is 
achieved  by  one  audacious  act  of  the  most 
consummate  treachery,  by  one  unresisted 
massacre,  followed  by  the  barbarous  execu¬ 
tion,  out  of  disappointed  or  unglutted  ava¬ 
rice,  of  the  last  of  the  Incas.  In  comparison 
with  Cortez,  Pizarro,  with  all  his  incon¬ 
ceivable  daring,  is  but  a  treacherous  and 
vulgar  ruffian ;  nor  does  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  and  protracted  interest  which  dwelt 
on  the  fate  of  the  gentle  Montezuma  attach 
to  the  less  blameless,  less  generous  Atahu- 
allpa.  The  division  of  the  kingdom, — the 
rivalry  between  Huascar,  the  legitimate  heir, 
and  Atahuallpa,  the  son  of  a  conculidne 
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invested  irregularly  by  bis  father’s  favorit¬ 
ism  with  the  dominion  of  one-half  of  it — 
with  the  civil  war  between  the  brothers, 
smoothed  the  way,  no  doubt,  for  the  Euro-j 
pcan  conquest :  but  after  all,  on  the  one 
act,  the  seizure  of  Atahuallpa,  who  had 
ultimately  prevailed  over  Huascar,  turned 
the  whole  destiny  of  the  empire.  And  it 
is  the  highest  praise  of  Mr.  Prescott,  that, 
by  his  skilful  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  incidents,  by  his  tried  dramatic  power, 
he  has  thrown  an  interest  hardly  less  ex¬ 
citing  over  this  less  lofty  and  moving  story 
than  over  the  fall  of  Mexico.  He  has  even 
prolonged  the  interest  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  and  related  so  well  the  civil  wars 
among  the  Spaniards,  the  furious  strife  of 
the  wild  beasts  for  their  prey — has  repre¬ 
sented  so  justly,  and  judged  so  equably,  the 
conduct  of  all  the  contending  parties — the 
strife  of  Pizarro  and  Ahnagro,  the  fate  of 
the  whole  race  of  Pizarro,  until  the  final 
settlement  by  the  wise  and  politic  Gasca — 
that  we  can  most  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  this  present  work  as 
indispensable  to  complete  that  long  and 
expanding  line  of  English  histories  which  is 
gradually  appropriating  to  itself,  as  far  as 
English  readers  are  concerned,  the  annals 
of  most  nations  and  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  chronicles  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  justify  this  praise,  and  in  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  reader  will  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  a  few  broken  passages  from  a  book 
of  which  the  great  charm  is  the  continuity 
of  the  story,  we  shall  copy  at  length  his 
description  of  the  fatal  visit  which  the  sove¬ 
reign,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to 
make  to  these  strangers,  whom  he  had 
received,  if  with  some  secret  jealousy  and 
mistrust,  yet  with  all  outward  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  The  city  in  which  Pizarro  had 
quartered  himself  was  Caxamalca.  i 

“  It  was  not  Jong  before  sunset  when  the  van  ; 
of  tlie  royal  procession  entered  the  gales  of  the  | 
city.  First  came  some  hundreds  of  the  menials,  i 
employed  to  clear  the  path  from  every  obstacle,  | 
and  singing  songs  of  triumph  as  they  came, ; 

*  which,  in  our  ears,’  says  one  of  the  conquerors, ; 

*  sounded  like  the  songs  of  hell !’  Then  followed  j 

other  bodies  of  different  ranks,  and  dressed  in  dif-  i 
ferent  liveries.  Some  wore  a  showy  stuff,  check¬ 
ered  white  and  red,  like  the  squares  of  a  chess-  ■ 
board ;  others  were  clad  in  pure  white,  bearing 
hammers  or  maces  of  silver  or  copper ;  and  the 
guards,  together  with  those  in  immediate  attend¬ 
ance  oil  the  prince,  were  distinguished  by  a  rich 
azure  livery,  and  a  profusion  of  gay  ornaments, 
while  the  large  pendants  attached  to  the  ears  indi¬ 
cated  the  Peruvian  noble.  . 


**  Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the 
Inca  Atahuallpa,  borne  on  a  sedan  or  open  litter, 
on  w'hich  was  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  massive 
gold  of  inestimable  value.  The  palanquin  was 
lined  with  the  richly  colored  plumes  of  tropical 
birds,  and  studded  with  shining  plates  of  gold  and 
silver.  Round  his  neck  was  suspended  a  collar 
of  emeralds,  of  uncommon  size  and  brilliancy. 
His  short  hair  was  decorated  with  golden  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  imperial  horla  encircled  his  tem¬ 
ples.  The  bearing  of  the  Inca  was  sedate  and 
dignified;  and  from  his  lofty  station  he  Umked 
down  on  the  multitudes  below  with  an  air  of  com¬ 
posure,  like  one  accustomed  to  command. 

“  As  the  leading  files  of  the  procession  entered 
the  great  square,  lai^er,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
than  any  square  in  Spain,  they  opened  to  the  right 
and  left  for  the  royal  retinue  to  pass.  Everything 
was  conducted  with  admirable  order.  The  monarch 
was  |)ermitted  to  traverse  the  plaza  in  silence,  and 
not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen.  When  some  five 
or  six  thousand  of  his  people  had  entered  the 
place,  Atahuallpa  halted,  and,  turning  round  with 
an  inquiring  look,  demanded,  *  Where  are  the 
strangers  V 

“  At  this  moment  Fray  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a 
Dominican  friar,  Pizarro’s  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Cuzco,  came  forward  w’ith  his  breviary, 
or,  as  other  accounts  say,  a  Bible,  in  one  hand, 
and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  and,  approaching  the 
Inca,  told  him  that  he  came  by  order  of  his  com¬ 
mander  to  expound  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  true 
faith,  for  which  purpose  the  Spaniards  had  come 
from  a  great  distance  to  his  country.  The  friar 
then  explained,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  the  myste¬ 
rious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  ascending  in  his 
account,  began  with  the  creation  of  man,  thence 
passed  to  his  fall,  to  bis  subsequent  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  ascension, 
when  the  Savior  left  the  Apostle  Peter  as  his  Vice¬ 
gerent  upon  earth.  This  power  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostle,  good  and 
wise  men,  who,  under  the  title  of  Popes,  held 
authority  over  all  powers  and  potentates  on  earth. 
One  of  the  last  of  these  Popes  had  commissioned 
the  Spanish  emperor,  the  most  mighty  monarch  in 
world,  to  conquer  and  convert  the  natives  in  this 
western  hemisphere;  and  his  general,  Francisco 
Pizarro,  had  now  come  to  execute  this  important 
mission.  The  friar  concluded  with  beseeching  the 
Peruvian  monarch  to  receive  him  kindly ;  to  abjure 
the  errors  of  his  own  faith,  and  embrace  that  of 
the  Christians  now  proffered  to  him,  the  only  one 
by  which  he  could  nope  for  salvation ;  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  in  that  event, 
would  aid  and  protect  him  as  his  loyal  vassal. 

Whether  Atahuallpa  possessed  himself  of 
every  link  in  the  curious  chain  of  argument  by 
which  the  monk  connected  Pizarro  w’ilh  St.  Peter, 
may  doubted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
must  have  had  very  incorrect  notions  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty,  if,  asGarcilasso  stat»s,  the  interpreter  Felipillo 
explained  it  by  saying,  that  ‘  the  Christians  be¬ 
lieved  in  three  Gods  am  one  God,  and  that  made 
four.’  But  there  is  no  oubt  he  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  drift  of  tl  i  discourse  was  to  per- 
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suade  him  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  acknowledge ! 
the  supremacy  of  another. 

“  The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire, 
and  his  dark  brow  grew  darker,  as  he  replied,  ‘  I 
will  be  no  man’s  tributary !  I  am  gieater  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  Your  emperor  may  be  a 
great  prince  ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  see  he  has 
sent  his  subjects  so  far  across  the  waters ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a  brother.  As  for  the 
Pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be  crazy  to 
talk  of  giving  away  countries  which  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  For  my  faith,’  he  continued,  ‘I 
will  not  change  it.  Your  own  Gtod,  as  you  say, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  very  men  whom  he  creat¬ 
ed.  But  mine,’  he  concluded,  pointing  to  his  de¬ 
ity, — then,  alas!  sinking  in  glory  behind  the 
mountains, — ‘  my  God  still  lives  in  the  heavens, 
and  looks  down  on  his  children.’ 

“  He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  au¬ 
thority  he  had  said  these  things.  The  friar  point¬ 
ed  to  the  book  which  he  held  as  his  authority. 
Atahuallpa,  taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then,  as  the  insult  he  had  received  probably 
flashed  across  his  mind,  be  threw  it  down  with 
vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Tell  yoor  comrades 
that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of  their  doings 
in  my  land.  I  will  not  go  from  here  till  they  have 
made  me  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  they 
have  committed  ’ 

“  The  friar,  greatly  scandalized  by  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  sacred  volume,  stayed  only  to  pick 
it  up,  and,  hastening  to  Pizarro,  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  done,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 

*  Do  you  not  see,  that,  while  we  stand  here  wast¬ 
ing  our  breath  in  talking  with  this  dog,  full  of 
pride  as  he  is,  the  fields  are  filling  with  Indians  ? 
Set  on  at  once;  I  absolve  you.’  Pizarro  saw 
that  the  hour  had  come.  He  waved  a  white  scarf 
in  the  air,  the  appointed  signal.  The  fatal  gun 
was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then  springing  jnto 
the  square,  the  Spanish  captain  and  his  followers 
shouted  the  old  war-cry  of  ‘  St.  Jago  and  at 
them!’  It  was  answered  by  the  battle-cry  of 
every  Spaniard  in  the  city,  as,  rushing  from  the 
avenues  of  the  great  halls  in  which  they  were 
concealed,  they  poured  into  the  plaza,  horse  and 
foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column,  and  threw 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd. 
The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  slunneii  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  artillery  and  muskets,  the  echoes  of  which 
reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled 
in  sulphureous  volumes  along  the  square,  were 
seized  with  panic.  They  knew  not  whither  to 
fly  for  refuge  from  the  coming  ruin.  Nobles  and 
commoners — all  were  trampled  under  the  fierce 
charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt  their  blow.s  right 
and  left,  without  sparing;  while  their  swords, 
flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carrie<i  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  natives,  w’ho  now, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  the  horse  and  his  rider  in 
all  their  terrors.  They  made  r>o  resistance, — as, 
indeed,  they  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  make 
it.  Every  avenue  to  escape  was  closed,  for  the 
entrance  to  the  square  was  choke<l  up  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain  ef¬ 
forts  to  fly  ;  and  such  was  the  agony  of  the  sur¬ 


vivors  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  their  assail¬ 
ants,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians,  by  their  con¬ 
vulsive  struggles,  burst  through  the  wall  of  st(»ne 
and  dried  clay  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  plaza !  It  fell,  leaving  an  opening  of  more 
than  a  hundred  paces,  through  which  mullitudes 
now  found  their  way  into  the  country,  still  holly 
pursued  by  the  cavalry,  who,  leaping  the  fallen 
rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  striking 
them  down  in  all  directions. 

“  Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  con¬ 
tinued  hot  around  the  Inca,  whose  person  was  the 
great  object  of  the  assault.  His  iaithful  nobles, 
rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  a.?sailants,  and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from 
their  saddles,  or,  at  least,  by  offering  their  own 
bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance,  to  shield 
their  beloved  master.  It  is  said  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  that  they  carried  weapons  concealed  under 
clothes.  If  so,  it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  they  used  them.  But  the  most 
timid  animal  will  defend  itself  when  at  bay. 
That  they  did  not  so  in  the  present  instance,  is 
proof  that  they  had  no  weapons  to  use.  Yet  they 
still  continued  to  force  hack  the  cavaliers,  cling¬ 
ing  to  their  horses  with  dying  grasp,  and,  as  one 
was  cut  down,  another  taking  the  place  of  Bis 
fallen  comrade  with  a  loyalty  truly  affecting. 

“  The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered, 
saw  his  faithful  subjects  falling  round  him  without 
hardly  comprehending  his  situation.  The  litter 
on  which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty 
press  swayed  backwards  and  forwards:  and  he 
gazed  on  the  overwhelming  ruin,  like  some  for¬ 
lorn  mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his  bark  by 
the  furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning’s  flash  and 
hears  the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  his 
fate.  At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew 
deeper,  felt  afraid  that  the  royal  prize  might,  after 
all,  elude  them ;  and  some  of  the  cavaliers  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once  by 
taking  Alahuallpa’s  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was 
nearest  his  person,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice, 

‘  Let  no  one,  who  values  his  life,  strike  at  the 
Inca ;  ’  and,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  shield  him, 
received  a  wound  on  ^he  hand  from  one  of  his 
own  men — the  only  wound  received  by  a  Spaniard 
in  the  action. 

“  The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever 
round  the  royal  litter.  It  reeled  more  and  more, 
and  at  length  several  of  the  nobles  who  supported 
it  having  been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the 
Indian  prince  would  have  come  with  violence  to 
the  ground,  had  not  his  fall  been  broken  by  the 
eflbrts  of  Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the  cavaliers, 
who  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial 
borln  was  instantly  snatched  from  his  temples  by 
a  soldier  named  Estete,  and  the  unhappy  monarch, 
strongly  secured,  was  removed  to  a  neighboring 
building,  where  he  was  carefully  guarded. 

“  All  attempt  at  resistance  now  ceased.  The 
fate  of  the  Inca  soon  spread  over  town  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  charm  which  might  have  held  the  Peru¬ 
vians  together  was  dissolved.  Every  man  thought 
only  of  his  own  safely.  Even  the  soldiery  en- 
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camped  on  Ihe  adjacent  fields  took  the  alarm,  and, 
learning  the  fatal  tidings,  were  seen  flying  in  every 
direction  before  their  pursuers,  who  in  the  heat  of 
triumph  showed  no  touch  of  mercy.  At  length 
night,  move  pitiful  than  man,  threw  her  friendly 
mantle  over  the  fugitives,  and  the  scattered  troops 
of  Pizarro  rallied  once  more  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  in  the  bloody  square  of  Caxamalca.’ — vol. 
i  ,pp.  376-385. 

The  price  offered  by  \he  Peruvian  king 
for  his  ransom  was  an  error  as  fatal  as  his 
trust  in  the  honor  and  truth  of  the  Span¬ 
iard.  As  if  avarice  knew  satiety  ! — as  if 
any  draugfit,  however  copious,  could  slake 
the  thirst  for  gold  !  To  the  Indian,  no  doubt, 
who  prized  gold  and  silver  but  as  splendkl 
ornaments,  as  gorgeous  and  dazzling  appen¬ 
dages  of  his  royal  state — of  whom  it  could 
not  be  said,  ‘  effodiuntur  opi's  irritamenta 
malorum’^ — the  deep  passion  of  the  Europe¬ 
an  for  that  which  was  to  him  power,  luxu¬ 
ry,  even  religion,  by  which  he  might  pam¬ 
per  his  body  with  every  indulgence,  and 
purchase  the  redemption  of  his  soul,  was, 
no  doubt,  utterly  inconceivable.  The  inca 
thought  that  he  was  making  a  wise  sacrifice 
of  some  of  his  pomp  and  that  the  strangers, 
so  gratified  in  this  unaccountable  desire  for 
that,  which  his  mines  might  restore  in  no 
long  time,  would  depart  and  leave  the  realm 
in  peace  ;  at  all  events,  that  they  w  ould 
respect  a  solemn  covenant ;  that  he  slioukl 
regain  that  freedom  w  hich  he  had  so  rashly 
imperilled,  be  able  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  subjects,  ai^  so  prevent  the  dan¬ 
gerous  designs  (the  only  designs  of  which 
he  had  a  distinct  comprehension)  of  his  na¬ 
tive  rival,  the  next  legitimate  heir  in  suc¬ 
cession  after  Huascar.  Mr.  Prescott  thus 
relates  the  dazzling  proposition  which  he 
made  to  Pizarro : — 

“  In  the  hope,  therefore,  to  effect  his  purpose  by 
appealing  to  the  avarice  of  his  keepers,  he  one  day 
;3ld  Pizarro,  that  if  he  would  set  him  free,  he 
would  engage  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
on  which  they  stood  with  gold.  Those  |)resent 
listened  with  an  incredulous  smile;  and,  as  the 
Inca  received  no  answer,  be  said,  with  some  em- 
hasis,  that  ‘  he  would  not  merely  cover  the  floor, 
ut  would  fill  the  room  with  gold  as  high  as  he 
could  reach  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  against  the  wall.  All  stared  with 
amazement;  while  th  y  regarded  it  as  the  insane 
boast  of  a  man  too  eager  to  procure  his  liberty  to 
weigh  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  Pizarro 
was  sorely  perplexed.  As  he  had  advanced  into 
the  country,  much  that  he  had  seen,  and  all  that 
he  naa  heard,  had  confirmed  the  dazzling  reports 
first  received  of  the  riches  of  Peru.  Atahuallpa 
pimself  had  given  him  the  most  glowing  picture 
of  the  wealth  of  the  capital,  where  the  roofs  of 
the  temples  were  plated  with  gold,  while  the  walls 


were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  floors  inlaid 
with  tiles  of  the  same  precious  metal.  There 
must  be  some  foundation  for  all  this.  At  all 
events,  it  was  safe  to  accede  to  the  Inca’s  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  since,  by  .so  doing,  he  could  collect  at  once 
all  the  gold  at  his  disposal,  and  thus  prevent  its 
being  purloine<l  or  secreted  by  the  natives.  He 
therefore  acquiesced  in  Atahuallpa's  offer;  and 
drawing  a  r>iI  line  along  the  wall  at  the  height 
whkh  the  Inca  had  indicated,  he  caused  the  terms 
of  the  pro^xrsal  to  be  duly  recorded  by  the  notary. 
The  apartment  was  about  seventeen  feet  broad, 
by  tweiity-two  feet  long,  and  the  line  round  the 
walls  was  nine  feet  from  the  floor.  This  space 
was  to  be  filled  with  gold;  but  it  was  understood 
that  ihe  gold  was  not  to  be  melteri  down  into  in¬ 
gots,  but  to  retain  the  original  form  of  the  articles 
into  which  it  was  manufactured,  that  the  Inca 
might  have  the  benefit  of  tire  space  which  they 
occiq>ied.  He  further  agreed  to  fill  an  adjoiniirg 
room,  of  smaller  dimensions,  twice  full  with  sil¬ 
ver,  in  like  manner ;  and  he  demanded  two  months 
to  accomplish  all  this.’ — vol.  i.,  p.  393-395. 

The  Inca  kept  his  w'ord  to  an  extent 
which  even  Spanish  rapacity  could  hardly 
anticipate.  It  docs  not  appear  whether  the 
test  of’  piling  the  treasure  brought  in,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  it  filled  the  sli|>ulated 
space  in  the  chamber,  actually  took  place. 
Much  of  it,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  was  sent  in 
thin  plates,  which  had  been  stripped  from 
the  walls  of  the  temples,  and  therefore  did 
not  occupy  much  room,  and  this  turned  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Inca.  But  Mr. 
Prescott  calculates  the  total  amount  of  the 
gold  w'hen  melted  into  bars  of  an  uniform 
standard  (the  recasting  consumed  a  full 
month),  as  equivalent,  allowing  for  the  great¬ 
er  value  of  money  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  the 
quantity  of  silver  was  estimated  at  51,000,- 
610  marks. 

A  curious  tradition  of  the  country  is  re¬ 
lated  in  a  recent  volume  of  Travels  in  Peru. 
It  is  there  said,  that  the  bullion,  when  piled 
on  the  floor  of  the  cell,  did  not  reach  above 
halfw’ay  to  the  given  mark  ; — 

“  The  Inca  then  dispatched  messengers  to  Cuzco 
to  obtain  from  the  royal  treasury  the  gold  requirrd 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and,  accordingly,  eleven 
thousand  llamas  were  dispatched  from  Cuzco  to 
Caxamarca,  each  laden  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  But,  ere  the  treasure  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion,  Atahuallpa  was  hanged,  by  the  advice  of 
Don  Diego  de  Almangra  and  the  Dominican  monk 
Vicente  de  Valverde.  The  terror-stirring  news 
flew  like  w’ild-fire  through  the  land,  and  speedily 
reached  the  convoy  of  Indians,  who  were  driving 
their  richly  laden  llamas  over  the  level  heights  into 
Central  Peru.  On  the  spot  where  the  intelligence 
of  Atahuallpa’s  death  was  communicated  to  them 
the  dismayed  Indians  concealed  their  treasure,  and 
then  dispersed. 
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**  Whether  the  nnmber  of  the  llamas  wat<  really 
*0  considerable  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been,  may 
fairly  be  doobled  ;  hut  that  a  tast  quantity  of  gold 
was  on  its  way  to  Caxamarca,  arwl  was  concealed, 
is  a  well  aulhenticiited  fi^cl.  That  the  Indians 
should  rrever  hare  made  any  attempt  to  recorer 
this  treasure  is  quite  consistent  with  their  character. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  eren  now  some  particular 
indirldnals  among  them  may  know  the  place  of 
concealment ;  but  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  several  centuries  from  lather  to 
son,  has,  in  their  minds,  associated  the  hidden 
treasure  with  the  blood  of  their  last  king,  and  this 
feeling  doubtless  prompts  them  to  keep  the  secret 
inviolate. 

Ik-  *♦  From  traditionary  accounts,  which  bear  the 
appeararrce  of  probability,  it  would  appear  that 
the  gold  was  buried  somewhere  in  the  Altos  of 
Milo,  near  the  valley  of  Jauja.  Searches  have 
frequently  been  made  in  that  vicinity,  but  no  clue 
to  the  hiding-place  has  yet  been  discovered.” — 
Tschudi,  pp.  325,  3-96. 

Dr.  Tschodi,  or  bis  translator,  has  trans- 
'  muted  the  famous  name  of  Almagro  into 
Almangra ;  and  he  has  at  once  vulgarized 
and  impaired  the  awful  atrocity  of  Ata- 
huallpa’s  execution  by  the  familiar  phrase 
with  which  he  despatches  the  monarch. 
Atahuallpa,  when  the  utmost  amount  of 
treasure  had  been  wrung  from  his  prodigal 
fears,  and  more  prodigal  faith  in  the  honor 
of  the  Spaniards,  had  become  a  burden, 
an  embarrassment,  a  danger  to  the  con¬ 
querors.  Never  was  a  case  in  which  neces¬ 
sity,  the  tyrant’s  plea,  was  more  uiiblush- 
ingly  alleged  to  Justify  a  monstrous  crime. 
It  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  absolute 
unity  and  completeness  of  the  Peruvian 
polity,  that  the  possession  of  the  Inca’s 
person  had  altogether  paralysed,  and  held 
as  it  were  in  unmovahlo  consternation,  his 
whole  realm.  VVithont  a  sign  from  the 
king  no  one  dared  to  rise  even  for  the 
rescue  of  the  king :  the  armies  had  no 
general,  the  people  had  no  head  ;  no  orders 
being  issued,  Peruvian  loyalty  dared  not 
display  itself  without  orders.  But  for 
the  Spaniards  it  was  equally  impracticable 
to  release  the  king  or  to  retain  him  longer 
in  bondage.  His  death  was  therefore  re¬ 
solved  ;  but  it  was  not  by  the  summary 
process  which  Dr.  Tschudi  seems  to  indicate. 
There  was  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial, 
in  which  the  one  charge,  on  which  there 
might  have  been  some  suspicion  of  guilt, 
the  attempt  or  the  design  to  excite  insur¬ 
rection  against  the  Spaniards,  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  such  articles  as  the  following,  on 
which  the  Spaniards,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  Christian  teacher,  Father  Valverdc, 
did  not  scruple  to  arraign  a  great  inde- 
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pendent  sovereign  : — the  usurpation  of  the 
crown,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Huas- 
car  ;  s<|uandering  the  public  revenues  on 
his  kindred  and  minions,  instead  of  humbly 
accounting  for  the  whole  to  the  Spaniards ; 
idolatry,  and  polygamy,  which  implied 
adultery — and  in  whi^  the  Spaniards 
themselves  had  permitted  him  to  indnlge, 
by  not  debarring  him  from  the  enjoyment 
of  his  hamm. 

The  death  to  which  Atahuallpa  was  con¬ 
demned  was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  proclaim 
the  real  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  suffer  ;  be  was  to  be  burnt  alive, 
as  an  obstinate  infidel — as  refusing  to  believe 
in  the  religion  of  Him  whose  commandments 
of  humility,  of  self-denial,  of  gentleness, 
of  holiness,  were  preached  with  such  wou- 
I  derful  consistency  in  the  lives  of  Pizarro 
[  and  his  crew.  It  was  only  because,  in  his 
wild  agony  of  terror  at  such  a  death,  he 
gave  a  desperate  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  that  the  more  merciful  “  garrote” 
(the  Spanish  mode  of  strangling  criminals) 
was  substituted  for  the  pile,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  blazing  to  burn  .him  alive  :  and  the 
priest  who  ministered,  and  the  soldiers  who 
stood  around,  and  Pizarro,  who  is  said  to 
have  wept  iron  tears  at  the  scene,  no  ^oubt 
were  gravely  persuaded  that  poor  Atahuallpa 
was  thereby  released  (notwithstanding  his 
usurpations,  the  cruelties  in  war,  and 
sensualities  in  peace,  on  which  he  had  been 
arraigned,  and  with  which  his  memory  is 
loaded  by  some  of  the  Spanish  writers) 
from  the  eternal  fires  of  hell,  of  which  the 
pyre  on  which  he  was  to  suffer  was  the  fore¬ 
taste  and  guarantee ;  that,  if  not  received 
into  heaven,  be  was  admitted  into  a  milder 
and  a  terminable  purgatory ;  and  all  of 
them,  probably,  drew  great  comfort  from 
.this  act  of  evangelic  charity  ! 

I  The  awful  Nemesis  of  Atahuallpa  may 
seem  to  hover,  throughout  their  later  his¬ 
tory,  over  the  whole  house  of  Pizarro.  This 
tragedy,  with  all  its  eventful  vicissitudes, 
forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  second 
volume.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  anti¬ 
cipate  farther  our  reader’s  instruction  and 
entertainment  When  he  has  closed  the  first 
volume,  he  will  not  need  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  hold  on  his  course  through  the 
second. 

Before  we  closed  Mr.  Prescott’s  History 
we  received  the  volume  of  Travels  in  Peru 
by  the  distinguished  German  naturalist 
Dr.  Tschudi,  translated,  with  creditable 
tease  and  fluency,  by  “  Thomasina  Ross.^’ 
I  It  is  an  agreeable  work,  in  which  the  pecti- 
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liar  pursuits  of  the  naturalist'(of  which  the 
scientific  rcvsults  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Tschudi  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
form)  are  so  told  as  to  interest  the  common 
reader,  and  are  very  amusingly  mingled  up 
with  personal  adventures,  and  with  accounts 
of  the  country,  of  the  population,  of  Lima 
the  capital,  and  of  some  of  the  mining 
districts.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  a  lively 
and  entertaining  Book  of  Travels,  but 
furnishes  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
History  of  Mr.  Prescott,  as  enabling  us 
to  contrast  the  melancholy  results  of  Span¬ 
ish  conquest,  still  worse  of  Spanish  mis- 
government,  and,  at  prc.sent,  of  foolish'  and 
contemptible  wars  between  the  different 
provinces  of  the  old  Peruvian  empire,  with 
the  former  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
country. 

Lima,  under  the  Spaniards,  became  the 
capital,  instead  of 

“  Cuzco,  in  Pern,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa.” 

VVe  must  refer  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  great  city  of  the  Incas. 
That  of  Pizarro’s  city  we  take  from  his 
book : — 

‘‘  The  central  situation  of  the  spot  recommended 
it  as  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Peruvian  viceroy, 
whence  he  might  hold  easy  communication  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  keep  vigilant 
watch  over  his  Indian  vassals.  The  climate  was 
delightful,  and,  though  only  twelve  degrees  south 
of  the  line,  was  so  far  tempered  by  the  cool 
breezes  that  generally  blow  from  the  Pacific,  or 
from  the  opposite  quarter  down  the  frozen  sides  of 
the  Cordilleras,  that  the  heat  was  less  than  in  cor¬ 
responding  latitudes  on  the  continent.  It  never 
rained  on  the  coast ;  but  this  dryness  was  correct¬ 
ed  by  a  vaporous  cloud,  w’hich,  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  hung  like  a  curtain  over  the  valley, 
sheltering  it  fiom  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  and 
imperceptibly  distilling  a  refieshing  moisture,  that 
clothed  the  fields  in  the  brightest  verdure.” — Ib., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  21. 

Dr.  Tschudi’s  personal  observation  must 
be  compared  with  this  glowing  picture  : — 

“  The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable,  but  not  very 
healthy.  During  six  months,  from  April  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  heavy,  damp,  but  not  cold  mist  overhangs 
the  city.  The  summer  is  always  hot,  but  not  op¬ 
pressive.  The  transition  from  one  season  to  an¬ 
other  is  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible.  In 
October  and  Noven>ber  the  misty  canopy  begins  to 
rise ;  it  becomes  thinner,  and  yields  to  the  pene¬ 
trating  rays  of  the  sun.  In  April  the  horizon 
begins  to  resume  the  misty  veil :  the  mornings  are 
cool  and  overcast,  but  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
clear.  In  a  few  w’eek.s  after,  the  brightness  of 


noon  also  disappears.  The  great  humidity  gives 
rise  to  many  diseases,  particularly  fevers,  and  the 
alternations  from  heat  to  damp  cause  dysentery.  On 
an  average,  the  victims  to  this  disease  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  endemic,  and  becomes,  at 
rently  regular  but  distant  periods,  epidemic.  The 
intermittent  fevers  or  agues,  called  tercianvs,  are 
throughout  the  whole  of  Peru  very  dangerous, 
both  during  their  course  and  in  their  consequences. 

It  may  be  regarded  ascertain  that  two-thirds  of  the 
jieople  of  Lima  are  suffering  at  all  times  from  ter- 
ciano^,  or  from  the  con.sequences  of  the  disease. 
It  usually  attacks  foreigners,  not  immediately  on 
their  arrival  in  Lima,  but  some  years  afterwards. 
In  general,  the  tribute  of  acclimation  is  not  so  soon 
paid  by  emigrants  in  Lima  as  in  other  tropical  re* 
gions.” — Tschudit  pp.  159,  160. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  more  inland 
situation  of  Cuzco  may  render  it  less  liable 
to  suffer  from  earthquakes,  or  how  far  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  Peruvians 
warned  them  to  keep  their  great  cities  at  a 
distance  from  the  more  perilous  sea-shore, 
but  Lima  might  almost  seem  built  over 
some  centre  of  the  earth’s  internal  strife : — 

“Along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,” writes  Dr. 
Tschudi,  “  the  atmosphere  is  almost  uniformly  in 
a  slate  of  repose.  It  is  not  illuminated  by  the 
lightning’s  flash,  or  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  the 
thunder ;  no  deluges  of  rain,  no  fierce  hurricanes 
destroy  the  fruits  of  the  fields,  and  with  them  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman.  *  •  ♦  * 

“  But  the  mildness  of  the  elements  above  ground 
is  frightfully  counterbalanced  by  their  subterranean 
fury.  Lima  is  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes, 
and  several  limes  the  city  has  been  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  ruins.  At  an  average,  forty-five  shocks 
may  be  counted  on  in  the  year.  Most  of  them 
occur  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  November, 
December,  January,  May,  and  June.  Experience 
gives  reason  to  expect  the  visitation  of  two  deso¬ 
lating  earthquakes  in  a  century.  The  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  from  forty  to  sixty  years.  The 
most  considerable  catastrophes  experienced  in 
Lima  since  Europeans  have  visited  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  happened  in  the  years  1586, 
1630,  1687,  1713,  1746,  1806.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  city 
may  be  the  prey  of  another  such  visitation.” — Ib.t 
pp.  162,  163. 

Dr.  Tschudi  describes  strikingly  the  effect 
of  the  earthquake  upon  the  native  and  upon 
the  stranger : — 

“  No  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt 
this  feeling.  The  inhabitant  of  Lima,  who  from 
childhood  has  frequently  witnessed  these  convul¬ 
sions  of  nature,  is  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the 
shock,  and  rushes  from  his  apartment  with  the  cry 
of  ‘  Misericordia  P  The  foreigner  from  the  north 
of  Euroiie,  who  knows  nothing  of  earthquakes  but 
by  description,  waits  with  impatience  to  feel  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  and  longs  to  hear  with  his 
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own  ears  the  subterraneous  sounds  which  he  has 
hitherto  considered  fabulous.  With  levity  he 
treats  the  apprehension  of  a  coming  convulsion, 
and  laughs  at  the  fears  of  the  natives ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  wish  is  gratified,  he  is  terror-stricken,  and 
is  involuntarily  prompted  to  seek  safety  in  flight.” 
— J&.,p.  170. 

The  population  of  the  country  offers  the 
most  unfavorable  point  of  comparison. 
Notwithstanding  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  Peruvian  government  is 
said  to  have  kept  its  registers,  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  authentic  statement 
of  the  population  in  the  whole  dominions  of 
the  Incas ;  hut  all  the  accounts  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  numbers  were  very  great ; 
in  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the 
territory.  Dr-  Tschudi  asserts  that  “  the 
whole  present  population  of  the  country 


extending  from  the  3d  to  the  22d  degree  of 
South  latitude,  is  but  1,400,000” — at  least 
one-fourth  less  than  that  of  London  and  its 
suburbs. 

The  character  of  the  population  is  as  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  its  still  diminishing  paucity 
— for  ill  Lima  the  inhabitants,  which  in 
1810  amounted  to  87,O00,  in  1842  had 
sunk  to  53,000 — and  parts  of  the  city  are 
quite  deserted.  Of  course  the  capital  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
amount  of  varieties  in  the  breed  of  human 
beings — nor  we  trust  of  the  morality,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  number  of  children  born 
out*  of  wedlock  considerably  surpasses  those 
born  in  legitimate  union.  But  the  German 
Doctor’s  list  of  crosses  in  Lima  is  a 
curiosity. 


PARENTS. 

White  Father  and  Negro  Mother 
White  Father  and  Indian  Mother 
Indian  Father  and  Negro  Mother 
White  Father  and  Mulatta  Mother 
White  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother 

White  Father  and  China  Mother 
White  Father  and  Cuarterona  Mother  • 

White  Father  and  Quintera  Mother 

Negro  Father  and  Indian  Mother 

Negro  Father  and  Mulatta  JMother 

Negro  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother 

Negro  Father  and  China  Mother 

Negro  Father  and  Zamba  Mother 

Negro  Father  and  Cuarterona  or  Quintera  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Mulatta  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  China  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Zamba  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  China-Chola  Mother 

Indian  Father  and  Cuarterona  or  Quintera  Mother 

Mulatto  Father  and  Zamba  Mother 

Mulatto  Father  and  Mestiza  Mother  - 

Mulatto  Father  and  China  Mother 

—16.,  p.  114. 


CHILDREN. 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

-  Chino. 

Cuarteron. 

Creole  (only  distinguished  from  the 
W  bite  by  a  paie-biownish  complexion). 

-  Chino-Bianco 

-  (Quintero. 

-  White. 

-  Zambo. 

Zambo-Negro. 

Mulatto-Oscuro. 

-  ..  Zambo-Chino. 

Zambo-Negro  (perfectly  black). 
Mulatto  (rather  dark). 

Chino-Oscuro. 

Mestizo-Claro  (frequently  very  beau¬ 
tiful). 

-  Chino-Cholo. 

Zambo -Ciaro. 

Indian  (with  rather  short  frizzy  hair). 
Mestizo  (rather  brown). 

Zambo  (a  mij^erable  race). 

Chino  (of  rather  clear  complexion). 
Chino  (rather  dark). 


Dr.  Tsebudi’s  moral  conclusions  are  as 
melancholy  as  his  statistics  : — 

“  To  define  their  characteristics  correctly  would 
be  impossible,  for  their  minds  partake  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  their  blood.  As  a  general  rule,,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  they  unite  in  themselves  all  the 
faults,  w’ithout  any  of  the  virtues,  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors.  As  men  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
pure  races,  and  as  members  of  society  they  are 
the  w’orst  class  of  citizens.  I  wish  my  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  understood  only  in  a  general  sense.  I 
have  met  with  some  honorable  exceptions ; 
though,  unfortunately,  they  were  mere  solitary 
luminaries,  whose  transient  light  has  been  speedily 
obscured  by  the  surrounding  darkness.” — i6.,  pp. 
91,  92.  , 


Yet  nature  seems  to  be  almost  as  boun¬ 
tiful  as  in  the  better  days  of  this  favored 
land,  and  only  wants  the  regular  tribute  of 
human  industry.  The  production  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  Peru  Proper  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  that  of  maize,  which 
is  supplied  in  exchange  by  Chili.  Dr. 
Tschudi  marks  the  curious  circumstance 
that,  “since  the  earthquake  of  1687,  the 
crops  of  maize  on  the  Peruvian  coast  have 
been  inconsiderable.”  But  his  account  of 
the  other  products,  especially  of  the  fruits, 
:  tends  to  make  less  improbable  the  records 
j  of  the  industrial  paradise  found,  and  alas ! 

1  blighted,  by  Spanish  rule. 
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The  Indians,  in  the  interior,  still  brood 
over  their  wrongs  with  deep  and  indelible 
animosity.  Centuries  of  oppression  have 
thinned  their  numbers,  but  not  altogether 
crushed  the  memory  of  better  times.  The 
laws  which  were  issued  from  Europe  under 
the  influence  of  men  like  Gasca,  who  es¬ 
tablished  the  Spanish  rule,  and  by  the 
better  clergy,  were  always  eluded  by  the 
executive  in  Peru.  The  repartimientos,  the 
compulsory  purchases  of  European  goods 
by  the  natives,  though  intended  to  relieve 
them  from  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the 
Spanish  merchants,  proved  cruelly  oppres¬ 
sive,  forcing  the  poor  Indians  to  bestow 
their  small  means  on  that  of  which  they ; 
had  no  need,  or  on  which  they  looked  with 
aversion.  But  far  worse  were  the  Mitas 
and  the  Pongos — the  Mitas  enforced  labor 
in  the  mines,  the  Pongos  a  kind  of  domestic 
servitude.  Nine  millions  of  lives  are  com¬ 
monly  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
cruel,  wasteful,  and  unmitigated  toils  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of 
Peru.  Dr.  Tschudi  thinks  this  estimate 
too  high.  But  if  the  tradition  linger  in 
their  minds,  of  the  mild  and  considerate 
treatment  even  of  the  miners  under  their 
native  kings,  no  wonder  that  the  unquench- 
ablfi  animosity  should  rankle  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts.  The  Peruvian  miners 
inflict  one,  and  that  a  remarkable  revenge 
upon  their  oppressors.  They  possess,  or 
encourage  in  pardonable  malice  the  sup¬ 
position  of  their  possessing,  old  tradition¬ 
ary  knowledge  of  treasures,  which  they 
occasionally  betray,  only  to  tempt  avarice, 
and  then  bury  again  in  more  profound 
secresy. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
wealth  which  the  mines  of  Peru  have  already 
yielded,  and  still  continue  to  yield,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  silver  veins  have  been  worked. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Indians  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  many  rich  mines,  the  situation 
of  which  they  will  never  disclose  to  the  whites, 
nor  to  the  detested  mestizos.  Heretofore  mining  j 
has  been  to  them  all  toil  and  little  proht,  and  it  j 
has  bound  them  in  chains  from  which  they  will 
not  easily  emancipate  themselves.  For  centuries  I 
past,  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  richest  silver-  j 
mines  has  been  with  inviolable  secresy  transmitted  J 
from  father  to  son.  All  endeavors  to  prevail  on 
them  to  divulge  these  secrets  have  hitherto  been 
fruitless.” — 10. ^  p,  345. 

Dr.  Tschudi  here  relates  two  anecdotes — 
one  of  a  mine  betrayed  by  a  Peruvian  girl 
to  a  youth  with  whom  she  was  in  love.  He 
was  discovered  in  the  act  of  breaking  into 
the  mine  by  the  old  Indian  father,  poisoned, 


and  reached  his  employers  too  late  to  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  spot,  which  remains  un¬ 
known  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian 
and  all  his  family  disappeared.  In  another 
case,  a  gambling  monk  (a  Franciscan, 
vowed  to  poverty  !)  was  led  by  an  Indian 
friend  blindfolded  to  a  place,  where,  “  the 
bandage  being  removed  from  his  eyes,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  in  a  small  and  some¬ 
what  shallow  shaft,  and  was  surrounded  by 
masses  of  silver  — he  was  allowed  to  take 
as  much  as  he  could  carry  ;  but,  bethinking 
himself  no  doubt  of  our  old  friend  in  the 
nursery  tale,  as  he  went  along  he  dropped 
the  beads  of  his  rosary  (a  pious  use  !)  to 
guide  him  back  to  the  dear  masses.  But 
even  a  Franciscan  is  no  match  in  craft  for 
an  Indian.  In  a  couple  of  hours  bis  Indian 
friend  knocked  at  his  door  with  a  handful 
'  of  beads :  “  Father,  you  have  dropped  your 
rosary  on  the  way,  and  I  have  picked  it 
up  ”  * 

The  Peruvians  are  a  gloomy  people :  this 
is  manifested  in  their  songs,  their  dances, 
their  dress,  and  their  whole  domestic  econo¬ 
my  ;  it  is  the  gloom  of  three  centuries  of 
oppression — and  there  is  danger,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  their  gloom. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  rule  insur¬ 
rections  were  frequent.  A  t  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  1780-1,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  formidable  for  a  time — its  leader 
Tupac  Amaru,  who  seems  to  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  recognised  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  last  Inca.  It  was  overcome  by  treach¬ 
ery,  and  suppressed  with  remorseless  bar¬ 
barity. 

The  Indians  joined  in  the  Colonial  re^ 
volt  against  Spain,  but  the  result  of  that 
movement  produced  no  independence  to 
them — they  have  now  drawn  off  within 
themselves,  and  await  their  time. 

“  Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Indians 
have  made  immense  progress.  During  the  civil 
war,  which  was  kept  up  uninterruptedly  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  they  were  taught  military 
manoeuvres  and  the  use  of  fire-arms.  After  every 
lost  battle  the  retreating  Indians  carried  with  them 
in  their  flight  their  muskets,  which  they  still  keep 
carefully  concealed.  They  are  also  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  of  which  in 
all  their  festivals  they  use  great  quantities  for 
squibs  and  rockets.  The  materials  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  gunpowder  are  found  in  abundance  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Sierra.” — J6.,  p.  478. 

Even  the  change  of  faith  has  in  no  way 
blended  them  with  the  foreign  population 
which  possesses  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

i  “  The  Christian  religion  has  been  spread  among 
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the  Indians  by  force ;  and  for  centuries  past  they  > 
have  regarded  the  priests  only  in  the  light  of  ty- 1 
rants,  who  make  religion  a  cloak  for  the  most 
scandalous  pecuniary  extortions,  and  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  they 
profess.  If  they  render  to  them  unconditional 
obedience,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  timid  reve¬ 
rence,  it  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  the  operation  of 
the  Christian  principle  than  to  a  lingering  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Incas, 
which  has  impressed  the  Peruvians  with  a  sacred 
awe  of  religion.” — Id.,  p.  482. 

But  the  traveller  still  contemplates  the 
monuments  of  the  departed  magnificence 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Incas’  rule,  and  so 
far  bears  witness  to  the  romance  of  their 
grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  great  military  road  from  Cuzco  to 
Quito  may  be  traced  by  many  remains 
throughout  its  vast  length,  crossing  as  it 
did  the  awful  heights  of  the  Cordillera, 
spanning  with  its  pensile  bridges  the 
most  terrific  ravines,  and  throwing  oflF 
to  all  the  more  important  points  its  lateral 
branches,  so  as  to  afford  the  most  complete 
means  of  communication,  in  the  days  when 
the  llama  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire.  It  was 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  broad,  paved 
with  large  flat  stones.  At  every  interval 
of  about  twelve  paces  there  was  a  row  of 
smaller  stones  laid  horizontally  and  a  little 
elevated,  so  that  the  road  ascended,  as  it 
were,  by  a  succession  of  terraces.  It  was 
edged  on  each  side  by  a  low  parapet.  Many 
of  the  stations  for  the  messengers,  who 
kept  up  a  sort  of  human  electric  telegraph 
on  this  great  road,  are  still  entire.  Each 
of  these  was  on  a  hillock,  and  a  signal  being 
hoisted  to  the  next  station,  the  messenger 
was  met  half-way  by  one  from  that  station, 
and  so  the  intelligence  travelled  on  with 
great  rapidity.  And  not  messages  alone, 
but  luxuries :  “  The  royal  table  in  Cuzco 
was  served  with  fresh  fish,  caught  in  the  sea 
near  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Xurin,  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  ”  Besides  these  messenger-stations, 
vestiges  of  many  of  the  broad  round  towers 
which  were  used  for  magazines  of  grain,  are 
seen  in  the  Altos  of  Southern  and  Central 
Peru.  The  aqueducts,  by  which  the  most 
barren  sand-wastes  and  arid  hills  were. con¬ 
verted  into  fruitful  plantations,  are  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  of  Peru. 
Where  the  watercourses  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  limits  of  the  Tapu  lands 
(square  fields  of  uniform  size,  surrounded 
by  low  stone  walls)  are  discernible.  These 
were  the  allotments  to  the  people,  which, 


according  to  their  singular  polity,  were  an¬ 
nually  granted  and  resumed  by  the  State. 
It  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  here  and  there 
these  conduits  have  perished,  if,  as  Dr. 
Tschudi  was  told,  some  of  the  water-pipes 
were  of  gold.  But  above  all  there  are  vast 
remains  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and  temples. 
“  The  walls  of  these  edifices,”  writes  Dr. 
Tschudi,  “  were  built  of  square  stones,  so 
finely  cut  and  joined  so  closely  together, 
that  between  any  two  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  to  insert  the  edge  of  the  thinnest  pa¬ 
per.”  In  the  royal  palace  at  Cuzco,  and 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  there  was  a  ce¬ 
ment  of  melted  gold  and  silver.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  however,  the  stones  so  poised 
and  fitted  were  supported  by  their  own 
weight.  Dr.  Tschudi  supposes  that  these 
stones,  some  of  which  are  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  from  eight  to  ten  high, 
and  of  the  same  breadth,  were  worked  by 
the  friction  of  a  harder  stone,  and  after¬ 
wards  polished  by  pyritous  plants.  They 
are  of  various  shapes,  some  square,  others 
polygonal,  and  even  spherical.  But  how 
they  were  extracted  from  the  quarry,  or  ele¬ 
vated  to  their  present  heights,  passes  his 
comprehension.  The  Peruvians  seem  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  lever  and  the 
pulley,  and  of  all  machinery  of  the  kind  : 
nothing  therefore  remains  but  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  If  then  Niebuhr’s  the¬ 
ory,  that  all  such  colossal  works  necessarily 
imply  not  merely  a  monarchical  or  aristo¬ 
cratic  government,  but  an  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  abuse  of  despotic  power — (and 
the  fortresses  seem  to  have  been  more  gi¬ 
gantic  constructions  than  the  temples) — we 
must  make  great  reservations  from  the  mild 
and  beneficent  and  parental  sway  of  the  In¬ 
cas.  Yet  even  then  we  can  hardly  close 
these  two  works  without  a  painful  and 
somewhat  compunctious  feeling  :  in  the  no¬ 
ble  words  of  Mr.  Wordsworth — 

“  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  wa.s  great  is  passed  away.” 


Gigantic  Birds’  Nests. — Mr.  Gould  describes 
the  Wattled  Talegalla,  or  Brush  Turkey,  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  as  adopting  a  most  extraordinary  process  of 
nidification.  The  birds  collect  together  an  immense 
heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  a  depository 
for  the  eggs,  and  trust  to  the  heat  engendered  by  de¬ 
composition  lor  the  development  of  the  young. 
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From  Fratcr'*  Magaxiac. 

CHARTLEY  CASTLE  AND  THE  FERRERS  FAMILY. 

LAURENCE,  EARL  FERRERS;  WHITEFIELD  j  AND  LADY  HUNTINGDON. 

CiiARTLEY,  like  the  early  renown  of  the  But,  before  I  enter  upon  these  details  of 
Ferrers  family,  is  now  no  more.  Adjoin-  horror,  let  me  give  a  slight  review  of  those 
ing  the  parish  of  Stone,  in  Staffordshire,  members  of  the  Shirley  family  who  have 
it  stood  formerly  in  an  extensive  park,  and  shed  just  lustre  on  their  name.  To  Sir 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  strong  ha-  Thomas  Shirley,  the  first  baronet  of  bi» 
ronial  abode  in  the  middle  ages.  Built  bouse,  the  public  owe  three  distinct  MS. 
round  a  court,  and  embattled  at  the  top,  it  histories  of  the  Shirley  family,  which  are 
was  enriched  along  the  sides  with  curious  preserved  in  tlie  British  Museum.  But  the 
specimens  of  carved  wood.  The  arms  of  three  brothers,  celebrated  as  Me  three  Shir- 
the  Devereux  and  Ferrerses  were  conspicu-  leys,  were  the  scions  of  that  branch  of  the 
ous  there,  and  over  the  gateway  was  a  head  family  which  settled  in  Sussex.  The  little 
in  profile,  surmounted  with  a  crown.  There  work  entitled  Travels  of  Sir  Robert^  Sir 
was  a  moat,  likewise,  of  which  the  remains  Thomas^  and  Sir  Anthony  Shirley^  has 
still  show  the  original  dimensions  of  the  more  the  character  of  romance  than  truth, 
pile  ;  but  this  pile  itself  was  consumed  by  These  gentlemen  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
fire  in  1781.  Chartley  had,  however,  its  century,  and  their  adventures  were  cele- 
days  of  dignity ;  for  the  godly  Earl  of  brated  in  an  indifferent  tragedy,  entitled, 
Chester  held  his  court  here  so  early  as  the  The  Three  English  Brothers;  but,  as  Fnl- 
thirteenth  century,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  ler  remarks,  “  the  afiidavit  of  a  poet  ear- 
Scots,  passed  a  portion  of  her  captivity  rieth  but  a  small  credit  in  the  court  of 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  its  roof.  history.’^ 

And  now  let  your  chronicler  connect  the  Chartley  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Ferrers  family  with  this  ill-starred  struc-  Shirleys  from  the  Devereux  family,  after 
ture,  and  show  upon  what  grounds  the  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of  that 
Chartley  Ferrerses  merit  a  more  particular  name.  It  was  not,  however,  at  any  time, 
notice  than  others  of  their  name  and  house,  the  principal  residence  of  the  family  ;  for 
The  surname  of  this  noble  race  is  Shir-  they  owned,  likewise,  the  estate  of  Staun- 
ley.  Their  relation  to  Chartley  originated  ton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  and  having 
not  in  any  kindred  with  that  Earl  of  Fer-  improved  and  ornamented  it  at  a  large  ex- 
rers  who,  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  penditure  of  money,  they  naturally  set  up 
possessed  the  castle ;  nor  was  it  till  the  their  abode  there,  visiting  Chartley  but  at 
time  of  Charles  H.  that  Chartley  came  into  intervals. 

their  possession.  At  his  beautiful  scat  in  Leicestershire, 

Of  Saxon  descent  (Scwallis  of  Etingdon  lived  Laurence,  the  fourth  Earl  Ferrers, 
was  the  head  of  their  line),  their  chief  seat  No  one  has  disputed  either  the  acquire- 
lay  in  Warwickshire  ;  whence,  in  process  ments  or  the  natural  abilities  of  this  unhap- 
of  time,  they  stretched  themselves  out  in  py  peer  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  cursed 
various  directions.  They  eminently  dis-  with  violent  passions,  which  he  made  no  ef- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  fort  to  subdue,  and  which  were  quite  unfet- 
ward  HI.  In  the  feign  of  James  L,  Sir  tered  by  any  of  those  gentler  affections 
Henry  Shirley  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  which  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  a  sense 
daughter  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Es-  of  duty. 

sex,  and  obtained  it.  The  great  civil  war  Laurence  succeeded  his  uncle,  Henry, 
bowed  them  down  for  a  season  ;  but,  under  third  Earl  Ferrers,  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
Charles  II.,  they  revived,  and  became,  at  cumstances.  The  latter  had  been  long  a 
length,  ennobled,  with  the  title  of  Lord  lunatic,  and  being  placed,  by  the  authority 
Ferrers  of  Chartley.  of  a  statute  of  lunacy,  in  confinement,  he 

Such  were  the  destinies  of  this  race,  till,  died,  after  a  short  lucid  interval,  insane, 
in  modern  times,  a  stain  was  affixed  on  its  The  Lady  Barbara  Shirley,  aunt  to  Earl 
reputation,  and  a  tragedy,  dark  as  ever  Laurence,  had  also  died  insane.  These 
lover  of  romance  coveted,  sullied  its  bright  facts  were  urged  as  sufficiently  accounting 
honor.,  I  for  his  savage  character;  but,  perhapa,  its 
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growth  may  be  as  justly  traced  back  to  his 
making  in  early  life  what  was  then  called 
the  grand  tour  ;  during  which  he  contracted 
a  habit  of  drinking,  and  became  more  than 
commonly  imbued  with  the  vices  which 
were  then  too  common  among  the  younger 
portion  of  our  aristocracy. 

In  1752,  Lord  Ferrers  married  ;  the  un¬ 
happy  object  of  his  choice  was  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Sir  William  Meredith.  Gentle 
and  timid,  this  lady  soon  experienced  the 
most  brutal  treatment  from  her  husband. 
Violent  fits  of  passion  were,  perhaps,  scarce¬ 
ly  so  intolerable  as  the  direful  suspicion  of 
every  connexion,  the  endless  and  bitter  jea¬ 
lousies  by  which  those  storms  of  fury  were 
fed,  like  a  turbid  stream  from  a  foul  source. 
Nor  could  anything  bo  more  revolting  to 
a  young  and  refined  woman  than  the  Earl’s 
ordinary  demeanor.  Wine,  in  wdiich  he 
habitually  indulged  to  excess,  infuriated 
him  to  what  appeared  madness.  His 
calmer  moments  were  diversified  by  making 
mouths  in  the  looking-glass,  and  spitting 
upon  it ;  or  grinning,  clenching  his  fists, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  biting  his 
lips,  and  tearing  the  pictures.  These  were 
the  amusements  of  his  sober  hours  ;  and 
even  in  these  tranquil  moments  violent  and 
causeless  bursts  of  passion  would  shake  the 
fortitude  of  the  stoutest  of  his  companions. 
Sometimes  at  table  fierce  attacks  and  bitter 
railings  broke  up  all  peace.  One  day  he 
followed  his  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Shirley, 
up  stairs,  and  planting  himself  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  in  the  {tresence  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  broke  out  into  insulting  and  violent 
language,  without,  apparently,  the  slightest 
provocation.  To  these  vehement  passions 
there  was  not  the  alleviation  of  a  generous 
and  feeling  temper,  such  as  often  accom¬ 
panies  a  disposition  of  the  kind.  Lord 
Ferrers  was  wholly  devoid  of  honor ;  re¬ 
morse  was  unknown  to  him  :  he  lived  only 
for  himself,  and  tyrannised  over  all  around 
him.  His  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
could  not  obtain  from  him  the  fortunes  left 
to  them,  without  lawsuits,  and  hence  he 
was  continually  at  warfare  with  these,  his 
nearest  connexions.  His  lady,  however, 
was  by  far  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  at 
length  her  forbearance  was  exhausted.  She 
appealed  to  the  law  for  redress,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  by  the  same  act  it  was  ordered,  that  a 
receiver  of  the  rents  accruing  from  Lord 
Ferrers’  estates  should  be  appointed,  and 
should  apply  those  rents  as  the  Act  direct¬ 
ed.  That  receiver  was  his  victim,  Johnson. 


Lady  Ferrers  thus  became  free  ;  but  al¬ 
though  she  had  endured  every  possible  va¬ 
riety  of  cruelty,  her  lord  felt  deeply  their 
separation, — perhaps  from  shame — perhaps 
from  some  lingering  admiration  of  his  in¬ 
jured  wife — perhaps  from  the  annoyance  of 
that  triumph  which  virtue  had  acquired 
over  vice.  The  Earl  now  grew  evidently 
worse  ;  he  was  often  absent  from  Staunton 
Harold,  and  preferred  living  in  lodgings  at 
Muswell  Hill,  frequently  boarding  at  a 
small  public-house  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams.  His  temper  became  so  furious,  that, 
in  the  company  of  his  equals,  he  could  not 
restrain  it ;  and  when  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Westmoreland,  he  quarrelled  with  Sir 
Thomas  Stapleton,  and  purposed  adver¬ 
tising  that  gentleman  in  all  the  newspapers 
as  a  coward  if  he  did  not  give  him  satisfac¬ 
tion.  In  short,  his  conduct  became  so  out¬ 
rageous,  that  a  consultation  was  held  by 
his  friends  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him  ; 
but  they  were  deterred  from  that  step  by 
considering  that  his  intervals  of  sanity  were 
long,  and  that  his  lordship  might  avenge 
himself  by  suing  them  for  scandalitm  mag- 
natiim  :  and  thus  he  was  left  to  pursue  his 
own  unhallowed  course.  His  excesses  were 
the  amusement  of  the  low,  the  horror  of 
his  equals.  One  day  he  rescued  his  horse 
from  the  stables  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  publican,  striking  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  down  to  the  ground  first.  Next,  he 
might  be  seen,  in  the  company  of  the  low¬ 
est  characters,  breaking  poor  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  glasses,  and  threatening  to  strangle 
her  if  she  opposed  him.  Sometimes  he  la¬ 
mented  these  fits  of  lunacy,  as  he  called 
them,  and  cautioned  others  not  to  be  af¬ 
fronted  at  his  behavior.  But,  during  all 
this  time,  he  conducted  his  affairs  with  the 
greatest  exactness  and  penetration ;  and 
those  who  had  to  deal  with  his  lordship 
soon  found  out  that  it  would  require  more 
than  ordinary  skill  to  deceive  him.  It  was 
stated  on  his  trial  by  the  Earl’s  attorney, 
that  he  suffered  the  ill-fated  peer  to  per¬ 
form  several  legal  acts  which  were  necessa¬ 
ry  to  cut  off  an  entail,  and  this  he  would 
not  have  permitted  had  he  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Earl’s  sanity.  From  this 
singular  case  some  conclusions  relative  to 
the  different  degrees  of  madness  have  been 
deduced ;  but  it  has  been  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  were  disposed  to  excuse  Earl 
.  Ferrers,  that  his  was  not  that  species  of  in¬ 
sanity  which  may  relieve  an  individual 
from  responsibility,  because  it  prevents  him 
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from  distinguishing  between  right  and  so  that  three  women  servants  alone  remain- 
wrong.  ed  in  the  house  at  Staunton  Harold.  The 

The  act  being  passed  which  compelled  hour  specified  was  noted  down  in  Lord  Fer- 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  his  estates,  rers’  memory :  it  was  three  o’clock,  and 
Lord  Ferrers  was  permitted  to  select  the  punctually  at  that  hour  the  victim  arrived, 
person  in  whom  that  trust  should  be  rc-  The  unfortunate  man  was  received  at  the 
posed.  Ho  chose  Mr.  James  Johnson,  who  door  by  Lord  Ferrers,  and  was  directed  to 
was  his  steward,  and  who  had  been  reared  j  wait  in  the  still-room.  After  a  time,  his 
in  the  service  of  his  lordship’s  family.  This  }  lordship  ordered  Johnson  into  the  parlor, 
selection  was  made  under  an  impression  i  and  they  entered  it  together,  upon  which 
that  Johnson  would  bo  disposed  to  favor  |  the  door  was  closed  and  locked.  What 
Lord  Ferrers,  and  to  betray  his  trust ;  but  j  then  happened  was  afterwards  made  known 
that  notion  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  integ-  |  by  Lord  Ferrers’  confession.  One  of  the 
rity  of  Johnson,  Vifho  refused  to  oblige  his  !  maid-servants,  it  is  true,  hearing  some  high 


patron  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty.  Upon  words,  went  to  the  door  of  the  parlor  to 
.  this.  Lord  Ferrers  formed  as  deep-laid  a  listen.  She  heard  his  lordship  say,  “  Down 
scheme  as  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  the  on  your  knees,  Johnson  !  your  time  is  come  ! 
children  of  evil.  His  first  endeavor  was  to  You  must  die  Then  there  was  the  re¬ 


eject  Johnson  from  a  farm  which  he  had  i  port  of  a  pistol,  and  the  affrighted  woman 
been  permitted  to  rent  by  a  verbal  promise  fled  to  a  different  part  of  the  house.  Lord 
from  the  earl.  This  promise  had  been  Ferrers,  in  his  confession,  declared,  that 
given  before  Johnson  was  appointed  receiver,  he  said  to  his  steward,  “  Johnson,  you  have 
but  it  had  since  been  confirmed  by  the  carl’s  j  been  a  villain  ;  if  you  don’t  sign  a  paper, 
trustees.  Johnson  could  not,  therefore,  be  !  confessing  all  your  villany,  1  will  shoot 
ejected.  He  would  have  done  wisely  to  |  you !”  Johnson  refused  to  sign.  Then 
yield  the  point,  but  the  poor  victim  foresaw  Lord  Ferrers  fired.  The  pistol  was  a  good 
not  his  doom.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  one,  for  it  had  already  been  tried,  and  had 
greatest  hatred  of  him  had  taken  posses-  carried  its  ball  through  a  board.  The  aim 
sion  of  the  earl’s  heart,  who  brought  all  j  was  certain,  and  the  ball  penetrated  into 
manner  of  charges  against  him  ;  but  the  the  steward’s  body.  He  did  not,  however, 
brink  of  the  precipice  on  which  poor  John-  drop  ;  he  rose,  and  was  able  to  walk, 
son  stood  was  now  besprinkled  with  flowers.  As  Lord  Ferrers  looked  upon  his  victim. 
The  earl  changed  his  behavior  towards  him.  a  momentary  pang  of  compassion  softened 
He  began  to  dissemble ;  he  smiled  on  the  |  his  terrible  heart :  he  quitted  the  room, 
victim  wliom  he  intended  to  destroy ;  he  and  went  to  seek  assistance  ;  and  having 
became  aflfable  and  good-humored.  It  is  found  one  of  the  maid-servants,  he  ordered 
wonderful  that  Johnson,  knowing  his  pa-  her  to  return  with  him,  and  to  assist  John- 
tron  from  childhood,  should  have  been  de-  son  upstairs  to  bed.  When  she  had  reached 
ceived,  but  so  it  was.  One  day — it  was  on  the  parlor,  the  woman  heard  Lord  Ferrers 
Sunday,  the  13th  of  January,  1760, — Lord  ask  the  murdered  man  how  he  was  f  “  My 
Ferrers  made  an  appointment  with  his  lord,”  replied  the  steward,  “I  am  a  dying 
steward  to  come  to  him  on  the  Friday  fol-  man — send  for  my  children  !” 
lowing.  A  calm  interval  of  four  or  five  That  request  was  complied  with:  his 
days  intervened ;  it  was  passed  by  Lord  daughter  came.  She  was  conducted  by 
Ferrers  in  maturing  his  scheme.  Beneath  {  Lord  Ferrers  himself  to  the  room  where  her 


the  roof  of  Staunton  Harold  lived  a  cer-  father  lay,  and  told  by  his  lordship  that  he 
tain  Mrs.  Clifford,  whose  connexion  with  had  shot  him,  and  had  intended  to  do  so. 
Lord  Ferrers  was  notorious,  and  who  had  Then,  as  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
borne  him  four  children.  It  is  remarkable,  fainting  man,  his  rage  returned ;  he  at- 
that  he  wished  either  to  save  this  woman  tempted  to  pull  off  the  bed-clothes,  but  was 
from  any  participation  in  his  offence,  or  that  prevented  by  the  daughter,  who,  perhaps, 
he  dreaded  her  interference.  He,  there-  anticipated  a  further  revenge,  a  fresh  act  of 
fore,  desired  her  to  absent  herself  at  a  cer-  barbarity ;  and  too  just  were  her  fears, 
tain  hour  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  A  surgeon  named  Kirkland  was  sent  for 
with  Johnson,  and  to  take  her  children  with  by  Lord  Ferrers,  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
her  ;  and  accordingly  they  walked  over  to  This  person  did  not,  however,  proceed  im- 
her  father’s  house,  two  miles  distant  from  mediately  to  the  Hall,  but  called  at  the 
Staunton  Harold.  The  two  men  servants  Lount,  Johnson’s  house,  where  he  found 
in  his  lordship’s  service  were  also  sent  out ;  Lord  Ferrers  lurking  about.  He  went  to 
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him — the  earl  desired  he  would  come  on, 
and  attend  to  Johnson,  as  he  liad  shot  him. 
While  they  walked  to  the  Hall,  he  told  thp 
surgeon  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  seize 
him  he  would  shoot  him ;  and  he  was  as¬ 
sured  that  Mr.  Kirkland  would  not  suffer 
his  lordship  to  be  seized,  since  Johnson  was 
not  dead.  At  this  time,  the  British  peer, 
far  more  to  be  comrahserated  than  the 
steward  who  lay  in  agonies,  was  partially 
intoxicated  ;  and,  under  that  influence,  he 
confessed  his  premeditated  guilt,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  if  Johnson  died,  he  would  volun¬ 
tarily  surrender  himself  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  surgeon,  alarmed  at  his  threat¬ 
ened  violence,  or  softened  by  his  fears, 
adopted  a  soothing  plan,  which  prevented 
further  violence,  and  eflfectually  kept  the 
fated  murderer  within  the  reach  of  justice. 

Mr.  Kirkland  found  Johnson  in  extreme 
anguish.  There  seemed  no  possibility  of 
extracting  the  ball,  which  had  entered  the 
abdomen ;  but  the  earl  was  assured,  that 
even  were  a  serious  injury  done  to  that  vital 
part,  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery.  Lord 
Ferrers  then  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
Johnson  was  more  “  frightened  than  hurt.’’ 
“  I  intended,”  he  said,  “  to  have  shot  him 
dead,  but  finding  that  he  did  not  fall  at  the 
first  shot,  1  was  going  to  fire  a  second,  only 
the  pain  he  complained  of  made  me  forbear. 
Then  nature  prevailed  over  the  resolution 
I  had  formed.  1  desire  you  will  take  care 
of  him,  for  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  give 
him  ease  now  /  have  spared  his  life A 
strange  mode  of  expression.  Yet  Lord 
Ferrers  repeatedly  declared  that  he  did  not 
repent  of  his  act — for  Johnson  is  a  villain, 
and  deserves  death.” 

Mr.  Johnson  appeared  to  revive,  and  the 
earl  and  the  surgeon  went  down  to  supper 
together.  The  repast  was  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Clifford.  Wine  was  brought,  and 
drunk  freely ;  but  the  conversation,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  on  the  pjirt  of  Lord  Ferrers 
to  appear  unconcerned,  perpetually  reverted 
to  Johnson.  He  told  the  surgeon,  that  a 
bill  due  to  him  should  be  discharged  in 
part,  if  he  would  set  the  affair  in  such  a 
light  that  he  should  not  be  seized.  Mr. 
Kirkland  still  maintained  his  prudent  de¬ 
meanor,  and  replied,  “  that  he  did  not 
want  money,  and  that  his  lordship  could 
settle  his  account  whenever  it  suited  him.” 
Late  at  night  the  surgeon,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Ferrers,  went  again  to  see  Johnson. 
By  this  time  the  nobleman  was  inflamed 
with  wine,  and  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  he  hated  produced  the  utmost  exas- 


[Dec. 

peration.  A  fearful  scene  ensued.  At  first, 
Lord  Ferrers  spoke  temperately,  merely 
insisting  that  the  steward  should  own  that 
he  had  “been  a  villain  to  him.”  The 
wounded  man  only  answered  by  requesting 
that  his  lordship  would  let  him  alone  at 
that  time.  Lord  Ferrers,  upon  this,  in  fury, 
attempted  to  pull  off  the  bed-clothes,  and 
it  was  feared  he  would  have  struck  John¬ 
son,  had  not  the  poor  man,  prompted  by 
the  surgeon,  defenceless  and  wounded,  at 
last  faltered  out,  “  that  he  owned  he  was  a 
villain.”  Lord  Ferrers  then  left  the  room, 
and  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  met  no 
more  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

The  sorrowing  daughter  stood  trembling 
all  this  time  by  the  bedside  of  her  father. 
What  a  sight !  When  Lord  Ferrers  retired 
to  bed,  measures  were  taken  to  remove  his 
victim  from  Staunton  Harold.  The  suffer¬ 
er  entreated,  “  that,  for  God’s  sake,  they 
would  take  him  away.”  As  they  conferred, 
the  voice  of  the  murderer,  calling  to  his 
pointer,  alarmed  them  ;  but  Lord  Ferrers 
closed  his  bedroom  door,  and  all  was  silent. 
Then,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Johnson  was 
conveyed  to  his  home — to  die.  He  was 
conveyed  in  an  easy  chair,  borne  by  stout 
country  fellows,  on  poles.  This  removal 
was,  no  doubt,  fatal  to  Johnson  ;  but  there 
was  no  alternative,  for  his  nerves  were  weak, 
and  it  was  believed,  that  had  he  remained 
at  Staunton  Harold  he  would  have  died  of 
fear  ;  even  in  his  own  house  he  begged  to 
change  his  room,  lest  Lord  Ferrers  might 
find  out  where  he  was,  and  shoot  at  him 
through  the  window.  He  was  gratified  ;  but 
the  deed  was  done — Johnson  was  then  sink¬ 
ing,  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  the  next  morning  he  expired. 

It  remained  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 
On  the  following  day  a  multitude  thronged 
round  the  parties  in  authority,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  Hall.  They  soon  perceived  Lord 
Ferrers  going  to  the  stable,  his  dress  in  great 
disorder.  He  stopped  short,  and  asked  what 
they  wanted.  The  mission  was  disclosed, 
and  the  earl  instantly  fled  into  the  house. 
Two  hours  afterwards  he  appeared  at  a  gar¬ 
ret  window.  He  called  to  a  man  named 
Springthorpe,  who  headed  the  party,  and 
asked  how  Johnson  was  ?  He  was  told  that 
the  steward  was  dead.  At  first,  he  pretend¬ 
ed  not  to  believe  it :  afterwards,  he  said  he 
should  surrender ;  yet  he  again  disappeared, 
but  was  taken  two  hours  afterwards  by  a 
man  named  Curtis,  a  collier.  Lord  Ferrers 
then  made  a  formidable  appearance.  He 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  interval  to  arm 
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himself  with  a  blunderbuss,  two  or  three 
pistols,  and  a  dagger;  but  Curtis,  far  from 
being  intimidated,  made  up  to  the  earl,  and 
so  overpowered  him  by  an  air  of  strong  de¬ 
termination,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
seized  without  the  slightest  resistance.  The 
moment  afterwards  he  exclaimed,  “  that  he 
had  killed  a  villain,  and  that  he  gloried  in 
it.” 

Lord  Ferrers  was  conveyed  first  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche,  where  he  awaited  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner’s  jury.  He  was  then  commit¬ 
ted  to  Leicester  jail,  and  thence  taken  in 
his  own  landau  and  four,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  was  brought  to 
his  trial,  which  lasted  two  days.  He  con¬ 
ducted  his  defence  himself,  and  committed 
a  fatal  error  in  so  doing  ;  for  his  sole  chance 
of  escape  from  the  judgment  of  the  law 
rested  on  the  popular  belief  of  his  insanity.  I 
His  acuteness,  his  presence  of  mind,  his 
clear  memory,  his  pertinent  questions,  com¬ 
pletely  refuted  this  notion.  His  unhappy 
brothers  did  their  best  to  save  him  from  an 
ignominious  death  upon  this  presumption. 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  present  at  the 
trial,  feelingly  remarks, — “  It  was  affecting 
to  see  his  family  come  forward  to  prove  in¬ 
sanity  in  blood,  in  order  to  save  him.”  To 
the  earl’s  credit,  he  entered  into  this  at¬ 
tempt  with  reluctance,  and  remarked  with 
a  delicacy  and  sensibility  for  which  few 
could  have  given  him  credit  upon  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  reduced,  “  on  being 
obliged  to  prove  himself  a  lunatic  that  he 
might  not  be  deemed  a  murderer.”  When 
he  found  that  the  plea  could  not  save  him, 
he  '’confessed  that  he  had  availed  him.self 
of  it  only  to  gratify  his  friends,  and  that 
be  believed  it  had  been  prejudicial  to  his 
cause.  The  lord  high  steward,  in  passing 
sentence,  remarked,  ‘‘  that  the  prisoner  had 
appeared  almost  ashamed  to  take  refuge 
under  a  pretended  insanity  ;  but  that  he 
had  displayed,  in  all  his  cross-examinations 
of  the  witnesses,  the  exactness  of  a  memory 
more  than  ordinarily  sound.” 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  lords  had  been  awakened  to 
the  situation  of  the  noble  prisoner.  His 
calmness,  his  clearness  and  ability,  were  ex¬ 
torting  admiration,  until,  as  the  evidence 
proceeded,  his  determined,  fierce  revenge 
was  manifested ;  and  when  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  pull  the  bed 
clothes  off  hivS  agonized  victim  with  a  view 
to  tearing  the  bandages  from  his  wound,  the 
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peers,  with  one  accord,  rose  up,  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  wretched  prisoner — so 
relates  Horace  Walpole — and,  when  the 
question  was  put,  not  a  dissentient  voice 
was  heard  in  that  solemn  assembly  ;  the 
words,  “  (luilty  upon  my  honor,”  resound¬ 
ed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  reverberating 
through  the  crowded  house,  and  listened  to 
in  brcathle.ss  silence. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Ferrers  receiv¬ 
ed  judgment.  A  brief,  manly  address 
from  the  criminal,  closed  this  remarkable 
scene.  He  regretted  that  he  had  troubled' 
their  lordships  with  a  defence  to  which  he 
was  always  averse — that  of  insanity.  He 
thanked  their  lordships  for  their  “  fair  and 
candid  trial ;”  and  requested  a  respite, 
which  was  afterwards  granted. 

During  that  solemn  interval.  Lord  Fer¬ 
rers  made  a  will,  in  which  ho  left  1300/.  to 
Mr.  Johnson’s  family,  60/.  a  year  to  Mrs. 
Clifford,  and  1000/.  to  each  of  his  natural 
children.  This  will  being  made  after  his 
conviction,  was  not  valid ;  but,  by  the 
good  feeling  of  his  successors,  it  was  carried 
into  effect. 

Whilst  the  carl  was  thus  evincing  in  some 
measure  his  penitence,  the  famous  White- 
field  visited  him,  and  endeavored  to  con¬ 
vert  him.  He  found  him  courteous,  but  in¬ 
flexibly  deaf  to  religious  subjects, — a  state 
of  mind  which  Whitefield,  or,  as  Horace 
Walpole  calls  him,  “  that  impertinent  fel¬ 
low,”  described  in  his  sermons  as  a  “  heart 
of  stone.” 

But  the  last  sad  scene  now  approached. 
Tyburn  was  then  in  all  its  sombre  glory  ;  and 
thither,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  hang¬ 
ing,  Lord  Ferrers  was  to  be  conveyed.  A 
scaffold  was  erected  there,  and  was  covered 
with  black  cloth. 

The  attire  in  which  Lord  Ferrers  dressed 
himself  for  this,  the  last  act  of  his  wretched 
life,  seems  to  imply  great  singularity,  if  it 
be  not  characteristic  of  absolute  insanity. 
Instead  of  as.suming  a  decorous  mourning, 
he  appeared  in  a  suit  of  a  light  color,  em¬ 
broidered  gaily  with  silver.  This  was  said 
to  have  been  his  wedding  dress.  “  You 
may  think  it  strange,  sir,”  said  the  peer  to 
the  sheriff,  who  attended  him,  ‘‘  to  sec  me 
in  this  dress,  but  I  have  a  particular  reason 
for  The  procession  then  set  out  amid 

the  gaze  of  thousands,  to  whom  that  day 
was  a  holiday.  Lord  Ferrers,  by  his  own 
reejuest,  went  to  his  doom  in  his  landau  and 
four,  escorted  by  horse-guards.  A  mourn¬ 
ing  coach  and  six,  containing  a  party  of  his 
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friends,  followed  the  landau  ;  and  this  was  Thus  died  one,  on  whose  doom  the  jud"- 
again  succeeded  by  a  hearse  and  six,  pro-  ment  of  the  present  generation,  iiioro 
vided  for  tlie  reception  of  his  body.  lenient  than  the  past,  pas.ses  this  criticism 

During  his  imprisonment,  I^ord  Ferrers  — that  the  insanity  of  the  culprit  was  un¬ 
wrote  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  doubted.  How  far  it  might  be  alleged  in 
suffer  where  his  ancestor  the  Marl  of  Essex  excuse  of  a 'crime  so  coolly  premeditated, 
had  suffered.  He  reminded  his  majesty  so  systematically  accomplislied,  is  problem- 
that  he  quartered  part  of  the  royal  arms  atical.  Doubtless,  in  our  own  times,  a 
with  his  own  ;  but  this  appeal  was  fruitless  ;  life-long  imprisonment  would  have  been 
and  it  was  appointed  that  the  earl  should  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  death  ; 
die  where  common  felons  mot  their  doom,  when  the  mind  which  retained  so  many  of 
This  trait  of  family  pride  in  one  so  do-  its  healthie.st  powers  might  have  been 
.graded,  may  appear  singular  to  those  who  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  heart  re¬ 
look  not  into  the  human  heart,  and  do  not  claimed,  the  burden  of  guilt  alleviated, 
know  how  nearly  meanness  and  loftiness,  But  George  II. ’s  determination  to  make  an 
shame  and  impenitence,  unite  in  the  same  example  of  one  in  so  exalted  a  station, 
heart.  But  how  can  we  explain  Lord  Ferrers’  i  was  inexorable  ;  and  w'e  cannot  but  respect 
religious  sentiments,  or  reconcile  them  with  the  firmness  which  was  based  upon  a  prin- 
his  actions  r  He  declared  as  he  wont  along,  ciple  so  just.  The  Earl  Ferrers  was  suc- 
amid  a  mass  of  human  beings  whose  atten-  ceeded  by  his  brother  Washington,  who 
tion  was  fixed  on  him  only,  “  That  he  had  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords — it 
always  adored  one  God  ;  although  he  never  j  b^ing  established,  that  an  entailed  dignity 
could  believe  what  some  sectaries  teach,  is  not  forfeited  by  attainder  of  felony, 
that  faith  alone  will  save  mankind,  and  that  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  member 
if  a  man,  just  before  his  death,  say,  ‘  I  be-  of  the  Shirley  family,  who,  whatever  might 
/iere  that  alone  would  ensure  his  salva- !  have  been  her  errors  of  judgment,  was  de- 
tion.”  He  blamed  Lord  Bolingbrokc  for  I  vout,  conscientious,  bountiful.  Selina, 
publishing  his  opinions,  and  disturbing  the  j  countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  the  aunt  of 
order  of  society.  The  melancholy  pieces-  j  Earl  Laurence,  being  the  daughter  and  one 
sion  was  followed  all  this  while  by  a  coach  j  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Washington,  second 
containing  the  unhappy  partner  of  Lord  |  earl  Ferrers.  She  was  married  when  in 
Ferrers’ guilt,  Mrs.  Clifford.  W'hen  they  j  her  twenty-second  year  to  Theophilus,  earl 
drew  near  the  scaffold.  Lord  Ferrers  told  I  of  Huntingdon,  whose  death  at  an  early 
the  sheriff  that  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  i  age  is  supposed  to  have  fiist  disposed  her 
that  person,  ‘‘  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sin-  j  mind  to  religious  impressions.  Four  sons 
cere  regard.”  But  upon  the  sheriff  object-  and  three  daughters  were  the  issue  of  this 
ing,  he  replied,  “  Sir,  if  you  think  1  am  j  marriage  ;  and  the  sorrows  attending  upon 
wrong,  I  submit.”  He  then  delivered  to  the  the  death  of  some  of  these  children,  and 
sheriff  a  purse,  a  ring,  and  a  pocket-book, !  the  anxieties  imparted  by  the  misconduct 
in  which  there  was  a  bank-note,  and  begged  of  others,  co-operated  with  the  endeavors  of 
him  to  give  them  “  to  that  individual.”  that  powerful  mind  which,  in  the  celebrated 
His  death  was  marked  by  a  composure  Whitefield,  was  destined  to  control  Lady 
and  decorum,  and  an  apparent  penitence,  Huntingdon’s  reason,  and  prompt  her, 
which  almost  cause  a  regret  that  a  still  actions. 

longer  respite  had  not  been  afforded  to  In  the  spring-time  of  her  life.  Lady 
one  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  met  Huntingdon  was  of  a  gay  disposition  and 
with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  or  known  fascinating  manners.  The  loss  of  her 
the  salutary  chastisement  of  adversity,  children — for  one  daughter  alone  survived 
The  attendants,  awe-struck  yet  gratified,  her — and  the  death  of  her  husband  before 
heard  froiu  the  lips  of  the  felon  the  ejacu-  the  charms  of  her  prosperous  life  had  been 
lation,  “  O  God,  forgive  me  all  my  errors —  touched  by  time,  destroyed  for  ever  the 
pardon  all  my  sins  !  ’’  elasticity  of  her  spirits.  She  had  never 

The  following  verses  were  found  in  Lord  been  of  a  dissipated  turn,  but  was  always 
Ferrers’  apartment  in  the  Tower.  They  pious  and  benevolent,  and,  before  she  be- 
were  attributed  to  him,  but  were  probably  came  a  proselyte  of  Whitefield,  was  a 
made  for  him  :  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  No 

“  In  doubt  I  lived,  in  doubt  I  die,  nuptials  ever  engaged  the  affections 

‘Yet  Stand  prepared  the  vast  abyss  to  try  j  which  were  devoted  to  the  dead  ^  and  it 

[And  undismay'd  expect  eternity.”  was  thought  typical  of  her  coldness  to  all 
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earthly  passions  that  the  widowed  countess 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  her  lost  husband  a 
marble  bust.  “  Cold  was  she,”  writes  one 
who  has  drawn  her  character,  “  as  the  in¬ 
sensible  marble,  whose  gentle  smile,  amid 
the  symbols  of  death,  seemed  eloquent  with 
immortality.’’ 

It  was  during  this  void  of  the  heart  that 
Lady  Huiitingdon  first  heard  Whitefield 
preach.  That  most  remarkable  man  was 
at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the 
zenith  of  his  popularity.  His  person  was 
graceful,  his  stature  above  the  middle 
Iieight,  his  complexion  very  fair,  and  his 
countenance  manly.  His  eyes  were  of  a 
dark  blue  ;  and  although  disfigured  by  a 
squint,  lively  and  expressive.  In  after  life 
he  became  corpulent,  and  a  notion  of  self- 
indulgence  was  imparted  by  that  defect, 
but  there  was  no  ground  for  it.  His  habits 
were  singularly  nice  and  cleanly,  upon  the 
principle  that  everything  about  a  minister 
should  be  “  spotless."*'  He  was  known  to 
say  that  he  could  not  die  easy  if  his  gloves 
were  out  of  place.  He  had  the  gentleman¬ 
ly  love  of  order,  which  required  his  table 
to  be  elegantly  spread  even  if  only  a  loaf, 
or  his  favorite  dish,  a  cow  heel.,  were  to  be 
set  upon  it. 

Such  were  his  external  graces  ;  his  in¬ 
ward  gifts  were,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  as 
those  of  any  enthusiast  of  past  times.  In 
society  he  had  a  ready  wit,  recalling  some¬ 
what  his  early  occupation  at  the  bar  of  an 
inn  ;  and  in  the  pulpit  this  was  thought  no 
unbecoming  attribute,  even  when  the  most 
serious  themes  were  in  question.  His 
maxim  was  “  to  preach  as  Apelles  painted 
— for  eternity  yet  his  sermons  scarcely 
excite  the  passing  curiosity  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  at  the  present  day.  Never, 
however,  did  human  preacher  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  passions  of 
others.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  indeed, 
“  to  smite  with  the  hand,  stamp  with  the 
foot,  and  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trumpet.” 
He  was  sometimes  the  judge  putting  on  his 
condemning  cap,  and  exclaiming  “  Sinner, 
1  must  do  it !  I  must  proclaim  judgment 
sometimes  the  humorous  retailer  of  a  vast 
store  of  anecdotes;  yet  always  solemn, 
always  in  earnest ;  every  accent  of  his 
voice  produced  an  incredible  effect ;  and 
the  bolder  flight  of  fancy  carried  his  hearers 
away  from  the  powerful  acting  of  the  man 
whose  art  it  was  to  seem  natural.  His 
manners  fascinated  all  ranks ;  he  charmed 
the  learned  as  well  as  the  unlearned  ;  the 


peer  and  the  peasant  went  away  alike  edi¬ 
fied  and  enraptured.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  an  age  of  apathy,  he  arose  a  seeming 
prophet.  He  vras  a  man  of  infinite  address 
and  of  strong  sense  ;  and,  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  his  admirers,  he  “  com¬ 
mon-placed  the  truths  of  the  Reformation 
adapting  tlieni,  in  his  peculiar  colloquial 
manner,  to  every  comprehension.  His 
votaries  believed  him,  however,  to  be  half 
divine  ;  and  thought  that,  like  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  angel,  he  was  so  near  the  throne  of 
grace  that  he  came  down  “  clothed  with  its 
rainbow.” 

The  celebrated  Howell  Harris  introduced 
him  to  Lady  Huntingdon,  who  sent  for 
Whitefield  to  her  house  in  Chelsea.  He 
preached  to  her  twice  in  her  drawing-room, 
in  a  manner  which  determined  her  to  send 
for  some  of  the  nobility  to  hear  him.  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  among  the  complimentary 
listeners  who  wished  to  please  the  charming 
countess,  and  who  were  amused,  perhaps 
to  some  good  cflfect,  by  the  preacher. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  great  ma.ster  of  polite¬ 
ness  to  Whitefield,  “  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of 
you.” 

Lord  Lolingbroke  also  came,  ‘‘  sat  like 
an  archbishop,”  and  observed  that  Mr. 
Whitefield  had  done  great  justice  to  the 
Divine  attributes.  Then  turning  to  the 
countes.s,  he  said, — 

“  You  may  command  my  pen  when  you 
will,  it  shall  be  drawn  in  your  service.” 

Privy  councillors  and  nobles  went  to  dine 
witli  him,  and  Whitefield  exclaimed, — 

“  Thus  the  world  turns  round  !” 

At  this  time  above  a  thousand  commu¬ 
nicants  thronged  every  Sabbath  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  where  he  preached.  He 
lectured  at  Lady  Huntingdon’s  sometimes 
to  sixty  persons  of  rank,  Bolingbroke  being 
generally  among  the  listeners ;  and  in  him 
Whitefield  soon  felt  the  deepest  interest, 
and  expressed  the  most  lively  hopes  of  his 
conversion ;  but  although  several  of  the 
nobility  were  won  over  by  his  persuasions, 
(hat  lofty  intellect  remained  unsubdued. 
In  process  of  time,  Whitefield  formed  a 
plan  of  identifying  Lady  Huntingdon  with 
his  religious  soeieties.  He  saw,  he  said, 
“  a  Dorcas  at  Ashby  Place,”  and  felt  that 
she  ought  to  be  a  “  Phoebe.”  He  felt  that 
he  wanted  a  “  leader,”  and  selected  this 
generous,  high-born  woman  for  that  saintly 
position.  How  he  disclosed  to  her  his 
wishes,  what  were  her  first  emotions,  to  what 
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extenf  vanity  aided  the  work,  as  well  as 
faith,  we  have  no  records.  He  wrote  to 
her  thus : — 

“  A  ‘  leader"*  is  wantin".  This  honor 
hath  been  put  upon  your  ladyship  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church ;  an  honor  con¬ 
ferred  on  few,  but  an  earnest  of  one  to  be 
put  on  your  ladyship  before  men  and  an¬ 
gels  when  time  shall  be  no  more.” 

Lady  Huntingdon  was  won  over  by  this 
presumptuous  assuranee ;  from  henceforth 
the  energies  of  her  mind  were  devoted  to 
plans  for  the  propagation  of  the  Calvinistie 
doctrines;  upwards  of  100,000/.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  large  sum  left  in  her  will,  were 
expended  by  her  in  the  foundation  of  cha¬ 
pels,  and  in  aiding  the  missionaries  ap¬ 
pointed  by  VVhitefield.  Slie  reduced  her 
style  of  living;  she  sold  her  jewels,  la 
1708  she  founded  her  college  near  Tal¬ 
garth,  in  South  Wales,  for  the  education 
of  serious  and  godly  young  men,  and  such 
as  she  believed  had  a  “  Divine  call.”  Isot- 
withstanding  this  very  decided  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  Lady  Huntingdon  had  still  not  re¬ 
nounced  the  doctrines  of  Episcopacy,  al¬ 
though  she  sanctioned  an  independent  form 
of  worship.  She  weighed  not,  possibly,  the 
consequences  of  her  actions,  for  she  was 
now  completely  the  creature  of  Whitefield's 
will ;  no  enthusiast  of  Port  Royal  ever 
bowed  so  completely  beneath  the  intellec¬ 
tual  power  and  firm  self-reliance  of  her  su¬ 
periors.  Lady  Huntingdon  described  her¬ 
self  “  as  a  ship  before  the  wind,  carried  on 
by  an  impulse  she  could  not  resist  or  de¬ 
scribe.” 

Doubtless  fashion,  that  powerful  maehine 
for  keeping  alive  the  heat  of  the  devotee’s 
imagination,  had  no  small  influence  in 
these  matters.  Even  at  court,  Whitefield’s 

elect  ladies,”  as  they  were  called,  were 
the  objects  of  notice.  It  became  the  elect, 
they  thought,  to  dress  with  peculiar  sim¬ 
plicity.  Lady  Chesterfield,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  fashion,  went  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  in  a  brown  lutestring,  embroidered 
with  silver  flowers.  George  II.,  diverted 
at  his  own  powers  of  wit  and  observation, 
absolutely  laughed  aloud  as  he  said-  to 
Lady  Chesterfield, — 

‘‘  1  know  who  chose  that  gown  for  you — 
Mr.  Whitefield.  I  hear  you  have  been  at¬ 
tending  him  a  year  and  a  half.”  Lady 
Chesterfield  confessed  she  had,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  admiration  of  the  preacher, 
whilst  even  the  Secretary  of  State  stepped 
forward  to  assure  his  majesty  that  no  hurt 
was  designed  to  the  State  by  the  Methodists. 


[De<f. 

Perhaps  the  secretary  might  have  gone 
still  further.  The  Christian  world  was- 
then,  as  Whitefield  expressed  it,  “  in  a 
deep  sleep  :  nothing  but  a  loud  voice  could 
awaken  it.”  “  1  love  those,”  thus  was  he 
wont  to  say,  “  who  thunder  out  the  word.’^ 
Another  proselyte,  one  of  Queen  Caroliue’» 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  declared  herself 
“  ready  to  show  out,”  if  called  upon  by 
Whitefield.  But  the  palace  was  “  ringing 
about  her,”  and  Mrs.  Greenfield  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  prudent  minister  to  be  coateni 
without  becoming  a“  glorious  martyr,”  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  hearing  him  at  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  select  and  pious  assemblies. 

In  his  lectures  to  these  ladies,  Whitefield 
is  admitted  to  have  mingled  more  compli¬ 
ment  and  consolation  than  was  consistent 
with  their  condition  and  his  own  sincerity. 
On  one  occasion  he  made,  however,  a  fatal 
mistake.  The  famous  Countess  of  Suflblk 
was  brought  by  Lady  Guildford  to  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  evening  meetings.  White- 
field  was  ignorant  ©f  her  presence,  and 
drew  his  bow,  and  let  fly  his  shafts  at  n 
venture.  Lady  Suffolk  felt  the  wounds  of 
conscience  or  of  pride,  and  believed  that 
the  darts  were  aimed  at  her.  She  contriv¬ 
ed  to  sit  through  the  service  in  silence  ;  hut 
when  the  preacher  had  retired,  slie  broke 
out  into  violent  harangues  against  Lady 
Huntingdon,  and  declared  that  slie  knew 
the  sermon  was  intended  to  insult  her.  She 
was,  in  time,  appeased,  but  returned  to 
those  perilous  regions  no  mwe. 

Startling  as  these  scenes  were,  they  fell 
short  in  eicitemem  and  interest  ©f  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  chapel  at  Bath,  the  resort  and 
talk  that  thronged  watering-place^ 
It  was  opened  in  great  state  hy  Whitefield, 
and  was  in  itself  very  attractive,  being  of 
neat  architecture,  with  Gothic  windows. 

“  1  am  glad,”  said  Horace  Walpole,  to 
see  luxury  creeping  on  them  before  perse¬ 
cution.” 

At  a  period  when  the  greatest  negligence 
prevailed,  the  service  in  this  chapel  was 
rendered  seductive  at  once  to  the  senses 
and  the  intellect.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Lady  Huntingdon  adopting  the  practice  of 
our  modern  clergy.  At  the  upper  end  of 
her  chapel  was  a  broad  haul  pas  of  four 
steps,  advancing  at  the  middle ;  at  each 
end  of  the  broadest  part  were  two  eagles, 
with  red  cushions,  for  the  parson  and  the 
clerk.  Behind  these  were  three  more  steps, 
on  which  stood  an  eagle  for  the  pulpit,  and 
to  all  three  were  scarlet  arm-chairs.  A 
baud  of  boys  and  girls,  with  good  voices. 
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sanff  hymns  in  parts ;  and  on  either  side  of 
the  haul  pas  was  a  balcony  for  the  “  elect 
ladies.”  j 

Besides  this  there  was  a  slj  corner  for 
the  bishops ;  and  this  was  called  by  the 
witty  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  the  “  Nicodeniite 
Corner.”  Into  this,  that  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
selyte  delighted  to  smuggle  bishops  to  see 
and  hear  unseen  ;  and,  perchance,  to  learn, 
for  pulpit  eloquence  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ; 
and  the  earnest  boldness  of  VV^hitefield 
might  not  be  without  its  fruits.  Nor  was. 
Whitefield’s  idea  a  bad  one  : — 

“  It  has  long  been  my  judgment,”  he 
«aid,  “  that  it  would  be  best  for  many  of 
the  present  preachers  to  have  a  tutor  and 
retire  for  awhile,  and  be  content  with 
preaching  now  and  then,  till  they  were  a 
little  more  improved  ;”  nor  would  the  sug¬ 
gestion  be  misplaced  even  in  these  enlight¬ 
ened  days. 

To  return  to  the  chapel.  Its  pulpit  was 
shared  with  VVhitefield  by  the  famous  Ro- 
maine  ;  or,  to  write  in  the  clo<?t”  style, 

dear  Mr.  Romaine  hath  been  much  ovn- 
ed  in  it.”  Among  the  listeners  in  this 
really  beautiful  structure-were  the  afflicted 
Lord  and  Lady  Sutherland,  who  had  re¬ 
paired  to  Bath  to  recover,  in  the  amuse- 
•ments  of  that  place,  from  the  death  of  their 
oldest  daughter.  But  they  found  a  greater 
solace  in  the  chapel  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
where,  as  it  happened,  their  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  before  a  throng  of  nobility 
and  fashion  ;  for  they  died  in  the  prime  of 
life  almost  together,  whilst  their  daughter, 
the  late  Duchess-countess  of  Sutherland, 
was  an  infant.  The  death  of  Lady  Suther¬ 
land  was  concealed  from  her  mother,  and 
that  of  Lord  Sutherland  alone  disclosed. 
The  unhappy  mother  set  out  to  Bath  to 
console  her  daughter.  She  met  on  the 
road  from  the  north  two  hearses,  and  heard 
that  they  were  carrying  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter  to  be  entombed  at  Holyrood. 

Another  patient,  pious  listener  in  this 
assembly,  was  Lady  Glenorchy ;  or,  as  she , 
was  afterwards  called,  “  the  Selina  of 
Scotland.”  This  lady  formed  her  spiritual 
self  upon  the  model  of  Lady  Huntingdon, 
and  received  her  first  spiritual  gifts  in  the 
chapel  at  Bath.  A  solemn  scene,  in  which 
Lady  Huntingdon  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  was  enacted  when  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
died,  VVhitefield  attending  by  his  bed-side. 
During  a  week,  the  coffin  was  exhibited  in 
the  chapel,  where  VVhitefield  preached 
twice  a  day,  and  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
in  the  city  came  tojiear.  On  the  morning 


of  the  funeral  the  sacrament  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  mourning  family  at  the  foot  of 
the  coffin.  The  assembled  party  then  re¬ 
tired  to  Lady  Huntingdon’s  house,  and  at 
eleven  returned  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess,  the  congregation  being 
admitted  by  tickets  distributed  by  the 
young  Earl  of  Buchan.  During  five  days 
this  scene  was  repeated. 

The  “  trophies”  won  by  VVhitefield  and 
Lady  Huntingdon  in  the  Chesterfield 
family  were  also  remarkable.  The  Lady 
Gertrude  Hotham,  the  earl’s  sister ;  her 
young,  ill-fated  daughter ;  and  her  son.  Sir 
Charles  Hothara,were  his  avowed  disciples. 
The  Countess  do  Litz,  the  sister  of  Lady 
Chesterfield,  was  another  proselyte ;  but,' 
perhaps,  the  prize  he  most  gloried  in  was 
the  Countess  of  Chesterfield  herself.  The 
natural  daughter  of  George  L,  she  was  as 
powerful  at  court  as  in  the  circles  of  fash¬ 
ion.  She  was  foremost  in  every  scene  of 
dissipation.  She  met  VVhitefield  at  Lady 
Huntingdon’s,  and  became  humble,  de¬ 
mure,  and  “  elect.”  At  her  ladyship’s 
tea-table,  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath,  laid 
aside  his  politics  for  a  season,  and  sang 
hymns  side  by  side  with  Lady  Chesterfield. 
Lord  Dartmouth,  the  patron  of  Newton  of 
Olney,  and  the  beloved  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  another  star  in  this 
singular  assemblage,  composed,  when  we 
comprise  Chesterfield  and  Bolinghroke,  of 
the  subdued  scoffer,  and  the  half-admiring, 
half-sneering  sceptic  ;  of  the  zealous  en¬ 
thusiast,  and  of  the  gentle,  alarmed,  inert 
believer.  Scandal  soon  found  out  this  capi¬ 
tal  theme  for  its  venom.  VV’hitcfield,  the 
archpriest,  was  attacked  with  a  bitterness 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  have  eva¬ 
porated  into  a  good-humored  raillery.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cowper,  he 

“  Bore  the  pehing  scorn  of  half  an  age ; 

The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 

For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 

The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 

All  mercy  from  his  Hps,  and  sneered  and  hissed.” 

And  whilst  he  was  thus  reviled,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Moira,  Lady  Huntingdon’s  only 
surviving  daughter,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  play  at  cards  on  Sundays.  Every 
possible  crime  was  attributed  to  White- 
field  ;  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
confession,  that  he  was  at  one  time  “  hast¬ 
ing  to  hell.”  But  this  acknowledgment, 
prompted  by  the  wish  to  give  hope  to  oth¬ 
ers,  could  only  be  turned  against  him  bj 
I  bad  minds. 
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At  length,  after  a  life  of  untold  exer¬ 
tions,  his  health  gave  way.  He  became 
“  ncrcojts,”  the  prelude  to  more  serious 
maladies.  Lady  Huntingdon  attended  up¬ 
on  him  with  all  the  kindliness  of  a  gentle 
nature,  and  the  zeal  of  a  votary.  She  took 
him  journeys,  and  tried  to  cheer  his  droop¬ 
ing  spirits,  but  in  vain.  It  was  her  lot  to 
survive  him  long.  He  died  in  1770,  at 
Newburyport,  on  his  way  to  Boston,  in 
the  United  States,  after  preaching  two 
hours  in  the  open  air  on  the  day  before 
his  decease.  Seven  years  after  his  death, 
his  body  was  found  perfect,  without  a  trace 
of  decomposition  upon  it,  by  an  admirer 
who  inspected  it  in  the  coffin.  Southey 
was  informed  that  this  circumstance  was 
owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  nitre  with 
which  the  earth  abounds  at  Newburyport ; 
but  by  the  elect  this  curious  fact,  for  so  it 
seems  to  be,  was  deemed  a  miracle :  a  be¬ 
lief  which  shows  how  completely  Supersti¬ 
tion  justifies  her  name  in  every  sect,  whe- ! 
ther  among  the  ardent  Calvinist  or  the 
dreamy  enthusiastic  believer  in  The  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  Thirteen  times  did  White- 
field  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  he  preached 
more  than  18,000  sermons. 

His  noble  and  sorrowing  proselyte  sur¬ 
vived  until  1791.  As  her  last  hour  ap¬ 
proached,  the  aged  lady  remarked, — 

“My  work  is  done,  and  I  have  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  go  to  my  heather.” 

She  desired  that  her  remains  mi<yht  be 

O 

dressed  in  the  white  silk  garments  in  which 
she  had  attended  the  opening  of  the  chapel 
in  Goodman’s  Fields  ;  and  she  expired  in 
that  state  of  ecstatic  hope  and  joy  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  mingled  ro¬ 
mance  and  earnestness  of  a  character  so 
beautiful,  tinged  with  views  which  we  feel 
to  be  mistaken,  but  which  we  are  compelled 
to  admire  as  lofty,  disinterested,  and  de¬ 
vout.  Her  college  in  South  Wales  fell 
away  after  her  death,  being  unendowed  ; 
and  that  at  Cheshunt  has,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed,  no  further  benefit  from  her 
bounty  than  the  united  names  of  White- 
filed  and  Lady  Huntingdon. 

A  severer  affliction  than  even  the"  early 
death  of  her  children,  attended  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  weary  pilgrimage  of  life. 
Her  eldest  son,  the  young  earl,  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  principles  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield.  She  sorrowed  over  the  young 
and  still  loved  sceptic ;  and  in  vain  did 
Theophilus  Lindsay,  a  preacher,  suggest 
for  her  relief  the  notion  of  temporanj  hell. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  young  noble¬ 


man  was  disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  his 
mother’s  zeal,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
“  elect.”  She  survived  him,  and,  as  he 
left  no  issue,  the  honors  of  the  Hastings’s 
were  carried  by  Lady  Moira  into  the  Raw- 
don  family. 

With  Lady  Huntingdon  expired  much  of 
the  zeal  of  the  fashionable  world.  Ancient 
beauties  of  the  court  of  George  11.  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  doors 
of  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  and  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle  at  Moorfields,  head-quarters  of  the 
“  elect  ladies,”  were  no  longer  crowded 
with  coroneted  chariots.  The  “  elect  ”  re¬ 
turned  into  the  common  herd  of  men  who 
played  basset,  and  women  who  loved  drives 
and  the  Rotunda. 


REPUfip  FOR  Unfortunate  Femawts. — A  quota¬ 
tion  which  closed  the  first  review  in  our  last  Gazette 
(p.  651,  col.  1)  fervently  appealed  to  woman  to  be¬ 
come  the  savior  and  protectw  of  the  miserable  and 
sinful  of  their  sex.  It  is  with  a  strong  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  importance  and  beauty  of  such  a  mission 
that  we  have  beard  with  intense  satisfaction  of  a 
design  in  progress,  at  the  expense  of  Miss  Bnrdett 
Coutts,  to  perform  a  divinely  benevolent  act  in  this 
cause.  As  we  are  informed,  Miss  Coutts  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  prepare  a  domicile  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  un¬ 
der  judicious  and  merciful  regulations,  capable  of 
lodging  a  considerable  number  of  inmates.  These 
inmates  are  to  be  discharged  female  prisoners,  who 
have  been  condemned  for  offences,  punished  and 
then  thrown  upon  the  world,  characterless,  tainted, 
abandoned,  and  helpless.  To  these  the  gates  of 
reformation  will  be  opened.  They  will  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  consoling  and  upholding  value  of  morals 
and  religion.  They  will  be  taught  the  means  of  in¬ 
dustry  whereby  they  can  earn  their  bread.  They 
will  be  rescued  from  the  necessity  of  guilt  j  and  if 
not  doomed  to  ruin  by  evil  dispositions  which  can¬ 
not  be  changed,  they  will  be  restwed,  repentant  and 
virtuous  members  to  society,  instead  of  being  out¬ 
casts  and  curses  to  that  and  to  themselves.  The 
pattern  of  this  application  of  wealth  let  us  hope  will 
not  be  lost.  It  is  a  glorious  beginning,  and  worthy 
of  the  most  exalted  humanity, — a  sequel  to  Howard, 
and  blessings  will  lollow  it.  On  the  face  of  the 
earth  there  lives  not  a  class  of  human  beings  more 
in  need  of  succor  than  the  class  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Unless  there  is  some  such  feeling  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them  they  are  doomed,  without  a  chance 
of  redemption,  to  certain  wretchedness  and  crime^ 
as  the  con.sequence  of  one  error.  Surely  it  is  time 
for  legislation  to  mingle  phiianthrophy  with  stern 
justice;  and  nol,  under  the  semblance  of  a  slight 
punishment,  doom  our  fellow  creatures  to  worse 
than  transportation  or  inprisonment  for  life.  We 
hail  the  present  movement  with  warm  hopes,  and 
shall  look  with  fervent  anxiety  to  the  fruits  we  think 
it  likely  to  bear.  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  experienced 
and  worthy  Governor  of  Coldbathfields,  is,  w'e  are 
told,  superintending  the  preparations  of  The  Refuge. 
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RUSSIA  UNDER  ALEXANDER  AND  NICHOLAS. 

Ilistoire  intime  dc  la  Rnssie  sous  les  Emp^reurs  Alexandre  et  T^colas^  et  particulii  e^ 
ment  pendant  la  crise  de  1825.  (Domestic  History  of  Russia  under  the  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Nicholas,  and  particularly  during  the  crisis  of  1825.)  By  J.  H. 
SciiNiTZLER.  2  vols.  Paris:  1847. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  work.  Persia,  and  Turkey,  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  the  Polish  insurrection,  &c.,  &c. 
since  the  author  (a  Frenchman  born  and  The  copious  journal  which  Schnitzler 
bred  notwithstanding  his  German  name)  kept  during  hi.s  residence  in  Russia,  and  in 
first  set  foot  in  Russia,  where  he  resided  for  j  which  were  recorded  the  fruits  of  his  own 
four  years.  He  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  assiduous  observation,  and  of  his  intercourse 
in  time  to  witness  the  issue  of  one  of  the  with  persons  from  whom  he  could  derive 
most  formidable  movements  recorded  in  the  original  and  authentic  information,  has  lain 
annals  of  the  empire,  the  conspiracy  of  intact  until  now,  although  it  has  always 
1825  ;  and  he  was  present  in  St.  Isaac’s  been  his  intention  to  make  its  contents 
Place,  on  the  26th  of  December,  when  public.  Meanwhile  his  materials  have 
Nicholas  had  to  do  battle  for  life  and  crown  been  accumulating  during  an  interval  of 
with  his  own  revolted  soldiery,  before  he  twenty  years  ;  many  new  facts  have  become 
could  grasp  the  awful  power  which  had  de-  known  to  him,  and  old  ones  have  gradually 
volved  on  him  by  the  death  of  one  brother  assumed  in  his  eyes  a  more  distinct  develop- 
and  the  abdication  of  another.  It  was  a  ment  and  significance.  Such  a  slow  pro¬ 
spectacle  to  absorb  in  its  contemplation  all  cess  of  literary  incubation  is  a  rare  pheno- 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  determine  their  menon  in  these  days,  and  is  really  deserv- 
bent  for  the  remainder  of  a  lifetime.  The  ing  of  no  common  admiration,  for  it  is  a 
impression  it  made  on  Schnitzler’s  mind  is  warrant  that  the  author  comprehends  the 
testified  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  has  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  his  task, 
ever  since  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  and  that  ho  approaches  it  in  a  conscien- 
the  Russian  Empire,  in  all  the  details  of  tious  spirit.  This  gratifying  anticipation  is 
its  outward  and  inward  life.  The  first  confirmed  by  the  general  tone  of  Schnitz- 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  this  vast  and  im-  ler’s  book,  which  bears  strong  internal  evi- 
perfectly  explored  field,  have  been  given  to  dence  of  candor,  honesty,  and  generosity, 
the  world  in  several  articles  of  the  “  Enctf-  He  tells  the  truth  without  disguise,  but  also 
clopidie  des  Gens  du  a  valuable  without  acrimony — a  difficult  matter  when 

repository  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  the  theme  is  Russia  ;  and  the  moderation  of 
edited  by  himself ;  and  in  two  substantive  his  language  only  gives  the  more  weight  to 
works,  “  Essai  d'^une  statique  generale  de  the  grave  censure,  oftener  implied  than  di- 
V Empire  de  Rnssie^’*"'  and  “  La  Rnssie,  la  rectly  urged,  in  his  pages. 

Eologne,  et  la  FinlandeE  Statistics,  geo-  The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  con- 
graphy,  and  ethnography,  form  the  staple  siderably  diversified.  The  conspiracy  of 
of  these  volumes,  in  which  political  ques-  1825  and  its  consequences  form  the  nucleus 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  present  day,  round  which  are  agglomerated  a  variety  of 
are  only  touched  on  incidentally.  In  the  explanations,  essays,  and  narratives.  The 
work  now  before  us,  the  author  takes  higher  history  of  Alexander’s  reign  is  succinctly 
ground,  enters  into  the  domain  of  con-  narrated,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  circum- 
temporary  history,  and  discusses  the  moral,  stantial  account  of  his  death,  which  is  shown 
social,  and  political  physiology  of  Russia,  to  have  been  caused  by  a  typhoid  fever. 
It  is  his  intention  to  publish  a  cycle  of  vo-  caught  in  the  Crimea,  and  not  by  poison, 
lumes,  of  which  these  two  form  the  com-  The  latter  opinion  was  for  a  long  while  very 
mencement,  under  the  general  title  of ,  generally  entertained,  and  still  holds  its 
“  Eludes  sur  V Empire  des  TsarsE  The  I  ground  in  some  quarters.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
subsi’iiuent  portions  will  embrace  the  whole  bability  is,  that  Alexander  only  escaped 
history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  and  consist  from  assassination  by  a  natural  death  ;  two 
of  monographs  on  the  wars  in  the  Caucasus,  of  the  conspirators,  Yakubovitch  and  Kak- 
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hofski,  were  bent  on  regieid^,  and  moeked 
at  the  scruples  of  their  less  ferocious  con¬ 
federates,  whom  they  called  in  derision 
“  the  philanthropists.”  Yak^bovitch  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  impe;  ial  guard  in 
1817,  for  his  conduct  in  a  duel,  and  from 
that  moment  vowed  vengoanee  on  the  em¬ 
peror.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  he  ran  like  a  madman  to 
Ryleyef,  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
north,  and  bursting  into  his  room,  cried 
out,  foaming  with  rage  :  “  The  emperor  is 
dead  ;  you  have  all  of  you  snatched  him  out 
of  my  hands!” 

An  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  moral  condition  of  Russia 
under  Alexander,  and  to  the  history  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  causes  mainly  attiibutable  to  his 
fatal  weakness  and  inconsistency.  The 
trial  of  the  conspirators  is  dwelt  on  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  .and  occasion  is  thence 
taken  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  Muscovite 
legislation.  The  grand  question  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  serfs  is  discussed ;  the 
defects  of  the  existing  Russian  institutions 
are  laid  bare,  and  several  institutions  are 
enumerated  of  which  the  empire  stands 
in  need,  and  which  are  totally  wanting. 
“  Thus,”  says  Schnitzler,  “  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  amends  for  the  silence 
which  the  Russian  writers  are  constrained  to 
observe  ;  we  have  proved  the  urgent  need  of 
reforms,  and  have  ventured  to  tell  a  mighty 
nation  and  its  government  what  Europe 
expects,  before  she  will  definitively  recognise 
them  as  members  of  the  great  family.” 

Two  appendices,  occupying  together 
about  a  third  of  the  volumes,  consist  of 
fifty-five  miscellaneous  sketches,  notes, 
and  illustrations,  many  of  which  contain 
matter  both  recondite  and  instructive. 
Thus  the  entire  work  forms  a  sort  of  com¬ 
mon-place  of  the  modern  history  and  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Russia  ;  it  is  a  budget  stuffed 
full  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  and  in  order  to 
increase  its  utility,  the  author  has  annexed 
to  it  a  remarkably  copious,  exact,  and  con¬ 
venient  index. 

But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  matter  contained  in  these 
well  filled  volumes  ;  we  have  yet  to  speak 
of  the  introduction,  to  us  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  all.  It  is  a  general  survey  of 
all  that  is  known  of  the  past  and  present 
fortunes  of  Russia,  made  with  a  view  to 
solve  the  question  : — Whence  comes  she, 
and  whither  is  she  going  ?  Let  us  follow 
our  author  in  this  inquiry. 


Three  potent  elements  have  coalesced 
together  to  produce  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  :  these  are  the  genius  of  Rome  and  her 
solid  and  elaborate  social  institutions  ;  those 
that  took  their  growth  in  the  wilds  and 
forests  of  ancient  Germany ;  and  lastly, 
Christianity.  To  the  combination  of  these 
three  elements  does  Europe  owe  the  pecu¬ 
liar  spirit  that  so  strongly  distinguishes  her 
from  Asia,  and  which  forms  a  common 
bond  of  union  between  all  her  peoples, 
whatever  transient  or  secondary  differences 
may  divide  them.  Russia,  which  is  now  a 
province  of  this  great  confederation,  was 
for  a  long  while  beyond  its  pale  ;  hence  the 
many  striking  points  of  difference  that  still 
exist  between  its  people  and  those  living 
west  of  them.  Of  the  three  elements  above 
mentioned,  one  has  been  wanting  to  it  alto¬ 
gether  ;  of  the  second,  it  has  but  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  portions,  and  the  third  has  entered 
into  it  under  a  peculiar  form,  hardly  favora¬ 
ble  to  intellectual  emancipation. 

“  The  Roman  .sway  never  extended  to  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  That  cold  and  silent  region  re¬ 
mained  inaccessible  to  the  ancients  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  cheerful  sunshine  and  a  sky  almost 
always  cloudless.  It  was  shrouded  from  them  in  a 
veil  of  mystery, and  dreaded  by  them  as  the  home 
of  magic  powers ;  and  if  they  knew  by  report  that 
it  contained  precious  metals,  they  never  thought 
of  possessing  themselves  of  treasures  which  they 
supposed  were  guarded  by  monstrous  creatures, 
griffins,  dwarfs,  or  giants,  and  tribes  to  whom  their 
imagination,  or  rumors  propagated  by  design  or 
fear,  attributed  the  strangest  and  most  repulsive 
forms.  Thus,  then,  the  eagles  of  the  Caesars  never 
penetrated  these  regions,  whilst  the  Germanic  in¬ 
vasion,  which  was  destined  to  renovate  the  Ro¬ 
man  world,  flowed  .in  quite  another  direction. 
That  it  did  indeed  slightly  touch  the  still  sparse 
population  of  ancient  Sarmatia,  was  owning  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  some  of  its  wandering  sons 
— true  knight-enants,  always  accessible  to  the 
allurement  of  booty  or  warlike  glory,  and  caring 
nothing  for  any  danger  or  any  distance.  These 
Normans  having  established  themselves  in  Nov¬ 
gorod  and  Kief,  influenced,  of  course;  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  the  habits  and  social  organization  of  those 
localities;  but  their  numbers  being  comparatively 
small,  they  soon  merged  in  the  Slavonic  race, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  retained  few 
traces  of  its  contact  with  the  Teuton  stock.  As 
for  the  third  element,  Christianity,  it  was  not 
from  Rome,  the  common  metropolis  of  the  west, 
that  Russia  received  it,  but  from  Constantinople, 
the  masters  of  which  city,  disregarding  the  essence 
of  that  law  of  charity,  had  converted  it  into  an 
instrument  of  despotism,  whilst  the  clergy  had 
paralysed  its  generous  force  by  their  idle  disputes 
about  barren  subtleties,  so  that  the  spirit  of  truth, 
I  inherent  in  the  Gospel,  was  smothered  in  a  uni- 
!  versal  formalism.” 
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“  In  the  west,  Italy  and  Germany  were  the ' 
sources  of  modern  civilization,  whilst  that  of  Rus- 1 
sia  proceeded  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em- 1 
pire;  a  worn  out  people,  lapsed  into  second  { 
childhood,  bent  beneath  a  despotic  yoke,  and  j 
amon^  whom  religion,  itself  enslaved,  had  lost  its 
regenerating  virtue.  For  in  Constantinople  the 
church  was  become  the  humble  handmaid  of  the 
state,  the  lustre  of  which  it  exilted  without  excit¬ 
ing  its  jealousy ;  whereas  in  the  w’est,  a  priest, 
seated  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  boldly  constituted 
himself  the  guardian  of  Gospel  freedom,  and  never 
feared  to  encounter  even  the  sceptres  of  kings 
with  his  pastor’s  crook,  when  he  thought  that 
danger  threatened  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
flock. 

“  Russia  then  remained  without  the  pale  not 
only  of  the  Roman  world,  hut  likewise  of  the  Latin 
w’orld,  in  the  full  e.vtenslon  of  that  term.  By  the 
former  cause  she  was  deprived  of  a  positive  code 
of  law — the  fruit  of  a  culture  already  ancient — 
and  of  the  heritage  of  institutions  which,  even  at 
this  day,  have  not  yet  lost  all  their  value  ;  whilst, 
by  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  popes, 
who  were  then  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
thought  and  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  prin¬ 
ciple  amidst  the  violence  of  the  middle  ages,  she 
was  cut  off  from  that  great  movement  of  the 
Christian  world  that  tended  so  directly  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  generous  passions  of  our  ancestors 
found  no  echoes  in  her  vast  solitudes.  Though 
visited,  as  we  have  said,  by  Norman  warriors, 
who  presented  to  it  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  valiant  heroes  of  the  west, ! 
Russia  never  was  acquainted  w’ith  feudalism  ;• 
that  vast  and  glittering  net-w’ork,  that  compressed 
so  strongly,  indeed,  beneath  its  iron  meshes,  the 
races  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  descent,  but  which 
covered  them,  at  the  same  time,  as  with  a  tutelary 
aegis,  beneath  which  they  found  order  and  systema¬ 
tic  organization ;  habits  of  life  controlled  by  cer¬ 
tain  laws;  and  the  means  of  instruction  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  localities.  Rus¬ 
sia  went  her  own  way,  and  remained  sequestered 
from  Europe.  She  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  all 
Christendom,  responded  not  to  the  cry  of  religious 
enthusiasm  which  was  the  precursor  not  only  of 
the  Crusades — that  immense  milie  in  which  the 
nations,  by  learning  to  know  each  other,  extended 
their  respective  horizons — but  which  was  also  the 
germ  of  chivalry.  That  institution,  by  ratifying 
the  influence  of  women,  softened  the  general  man¬ 
ners  ;  and,  by  exalting  the  sanctity  of  oaths  above 
all  considerations,  subjected  the  brute  force  and 
the  selfish  impulses  of  the  warrior  to  the  law  of 

=*  The  system  of  apanages  established ’at  first  in 
Kief,  and  afterw'ards  in  other  Russian  grand  princi¬ 
palities,  does  not  deserve  this  name ;  neither  does 
serfdom  (a  thing  of  almost  modern  origin  in  Rus¬ 
sia)  constitute  feudalism.  In  the  latter  we  see  a 
graduated  scale  of  rank  among  men  who  know 
5ieir  own  value,  and  limit  it  respectively ;  we  behold 
a  certain  order,  the  pledge  of  progress,  rather  than 
a  tyranny  pressing  upon  a  great  number,  and  divid¬ 
ing  society  into  two  clas.se.s — masters  and  slaves. 
In  order  to  judge  of  an  institution  we  must  take  it 
in  its  early  stage,  and  not  in  its  state  of  decrepi¬ 
tude. 


honor.  Religion  then  acquired  an  auxiliary  in 
loyalty;  and  by  and  by  w'ere  established  those 
notions  of  rigorous  morality  from  which  the  really 
civilized  man  derives  his  rules  of  conduct,  without 
ever  seeking  to  evade  their  inflexible  law. 

“  Nor  was  this  all.  Implicated  in  the  schism  of 
the  East,  and  consequently  cut  off  entirely  from 
the  great  Catholic  family,  Russia  was  left  unaided 
1  at  the  mo.st  disastrous  period  of  her  history,  when 
j  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan,  issuing  from  the  de- 
j  sens  of  Middle  Asia,  fell  upon  her  like  swarms 
jof  locusts,  and  reduced  her  to  hard  slavery.  At 
i  first,  perhaps,  the  united  efforts  of  chivalry  would 
i  have  been  inadequate  to  stem  a  torrent  that  after¬ 
wards  bore  them  down  at  Liegnitz  and  Wahlstatt ; 
but  at  least  with  such  help  the  struggle  might  have 
been  prolonged,  Christian  heroism  might  have 
j  found  a  field  for  its  display ;  and  the  fall  might 
I  have  been  less  deep  and  less  ignominious.  The 
mere  idea  of  having  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  bent  on 
the  spectacle  of  its  resistance,  the  certainty  of  ex¬ 
citing  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  w'orld, 
might  have  exalted  to  the  loftiest  pitch  the  courage 
of  a  people,  not  chivalric  indeed,  but  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  military  glory,  strongly  attached  to  the  faith 
!  of  their  fathers,  and  animated  by  an  ardent  love 
*  of  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no'appeal  was 
made  to  the  valor  of  the  warriors  of  the  west;  they  * 
were  unmoved  by  the  new’s  of  the  Mongol  inva¬ 
sion,  and  saw  in  it  no  reason  for  undertaking  a  cru¬ 
sade  to  which  the  Church  cared  not  to  invite  them. 
Vladimiria  and  Muscovy,  remote  provinces  of 
Kief,  recently  founded  in  the  midst  of  Finnish  po¬ 
pulations,  addicted  to  Paganism,  were  at  the  most 
known  only  by  name  ;  besides  which,  schismatics 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross,  scarce¬ 
ly  Christians.  The  Russians  were  completely 
overthrown  in  two  battles  (1224  and  1237),  and 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  and 
the  Khan  of  the  Steppes.  Then  ensued  a  pros¬ 
tration  which  lasted  twocenturies,and  left  profound 
traces  in  the  character  of  that  people,  European  in 
origin,  as  well  as  the  Celts  and  Germans,  but  which 
had  been  already  fashioned  lo  Oriental  slavery  by 
its  connexion  with  Byzantium,  and  on  which  its 
conquerors  imposed  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the 
immobility  of  Asiatic  usages.” 

Muscovy  was  now  utterly  forgotten  by 
Europe,  and  even  when  it  recovered  from 
its  fall,  and  the  cross  again  supplanted  the 
crescent  on  its  steeples,  it  had  lost  its  only 
channel  of  intercourse  with  Christendom 
through  the  capture. of  Byzantium  by  the 
Turks.  Meanwhile,  other  portions  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Rurik  the  Nor¬ 
man,  claiming  the  exclusive  right  to  bear 
the  name  of  Russia,  had  acquired  strength 
and  importance,  and  had  entered  into  the 
communion  of  the  Latin  Church.  The 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland  made  the 
latter  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Muscovy. 
A  long  and  bloody  struggle,  exasperated  by 
national  and  religious  hatred,  ensued  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Poles  won  province  after 
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province  from  their  rivals,  and  at  last  be-  I 
came  masters  of  their  most  venerated  sane-  i 
tuary,  the  Kreml*  of  Moscow.  The  cause  ! 
of  the  Muscovites  seemed  hopeless,  but  they  I 
retrieved  their  fortune  by  an  extraordinary  j 
and  almost  incredible  effort.  Peace  was 
concluded,  but  the  rivalry  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  complete  subjection  of  one  of  them  in 
the  last  century. 

“  A  marvellous  resurrection,  begun  under  Ivan 
III.  Vassilievitch,  continued  under  Ivan  IV.  Vas- 
silievitch,  surnamed  the  Terrible,  and  consummat¬ 
ed  under  the  Tsars  of  the  Housf  of  Romanof,  re¬ 
vealed  a  new  power  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
Europe.  With  wonder  she  beheld  the  blows 
which  those  Muscovites,  but  recently  the  humble 
subjects  of  the  Mongols,  now  dealt  out  to  all  their 
enemies,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea,  vassals  of  Turkey.  Thenceforth 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  their  e.xistence ; 
the  name  of  Christians  could  np  longer  be  refused 
to  those  vanquishers  of  the  Infidels,  marching  be¬ 
neath  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  and  Europe  carried 
her  condescension  towards  them  so  far  as  to  soli¬ 
cit  their  alliance  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
Ottomans.” 


branches  oftheRurik  family,  and  of  nobles  of  more 
or  less  ancient  hereditary  eminence  ;  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  caste  were  nothing  without  the  favor 
of  the  Tsar,  and  without  actual  service  of  the  relate, 
to  which  admission  could  only  be  obtained  thiough 
him.  There  was  nothing  chivalric  or  indepemient 
in  these  nobles.  *  *  *  A  still  more  ab¬ 

solute,  though  less  loathsome  and  less  voluntary 
servility  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes :  the 
middle  class,  few  in  number  even  at  this  day,  con¬ 
sisted  then  of  but  some  hundred  thousand  families; 
and  the  husbandmen,  whose  humble  villages  were 
dispersed  over  vast  deserts,  attached  to  the  soil 
since  the  reign  of  Boris  Godunof,  and  left  in  the 
utmost  neglect  by  a  heedless  clergy,  grovelled  in  a 
state  of  debasing  ignorance,  from  which  their  mo¬ 
notonous  W’ay  of  life  afforded  them  little  opjurrtu- 
nity  of  emerging. 

“  Even  in  the  upper  ranks,  life  was  without  all 
charm.  The  women,  shut  up  in  the  gyneceum, 
had  no  influence  over  the  men,  who  were  l.ke 
themselves  illiterate,  and  whose  whole  energy  was 
wasted,  in  ordinary  times,  in  paltry  intrigues,  silly 
quarrels  for  precedence,  and  endless  outwani  ob¬ 
servances  of  devotion.  Encumbered  with  a  heavy 
'costume  that  impeded  the  free  movements  of  the 
body,  they  were  no  less  cramped  in  mind,  and  were 
filled  wiih  a  dread  of  their  master,  fostered  by  the 
minutiae  of  an  imperious  etiquette,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cravings  of  their  own  ridiculous  vanity.” 


Nevertheless,  under  the  first  Tsars  of  the 
House  of  Romanof,  the  government  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  manners  of  her  people  stood  in 
glaring  contrast  with  those  of  her  civilized 
neighbors.  The  clergy  were  ignorant,  and 
contented  to  be  so ;  and  the  religion  they 
taught  was  a  system  of  outward  forms,  des¬ 
titute  of  all  life  and  spirit.  The  sovereign 
was  a  fetish,  whom  his  subjects  worshipped 
with  faces  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Of  aris¬ 
tocracy  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  under  a 
system  that  recognised  only  a  despot  and 
his  trembling  slaves.  If  the  phrase  “  The 
Tsar  has  ordained,  the  Boiars  have  advised,” 
was  ever  seriously  used,  the  case  must  have 
been  exceptional, — and,  at  all  events,  there 
was  an  end  to  any  such  practice  before  the 
reign  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  the  father  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

“  Besides,  the  rank  of  Boiar  was  dependent  on 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Tsar,  and  however  high 
that  dignity  may  have  been,  it  was  not  hereditary. 
There  existed,  indeed,  a  privileged  clas.o,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  princes  descended  from  the  various 


Such  was  the  Russian  people  when  Peter 
the  Great  undertook  its  transformation. 
He  applied  himself  with  an  iron-strength  of 
will  to  efface  from  his  country  every  trace  of 
the  Oriental  character,  and  to  remodel  its 
manners  and  customs  after  the  example  of 
Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded,  at  least  with  the  upper  classes  ;  but 
as  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  to  change  the 
habits  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  a  yawning  gulph 
was  opened  between  the  immense  majority  of 
the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  civilized 
nobles  on  the  other,  together  with  the  middle 
classes  of  the  German  towns  and  provinces, 
successively  incorporated  with  the  empire. 
Moreover,  like  a  true  Russian  even  in  his 
innovations,  Peter  understood  civilization 
only  in  its  most  palpable  and  material  as¬ 
pects.  He  did  all  that  energy,  almost  su¬ 
perhuman,  could  effect,  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  the  people,  but  he 
scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  their  moral  and 
intellectual  culture. 


•  This  is  the  correct  orthography.  Kremlin  is  a 
French  corruption  of  the  Russian  word  Krcml  or 
Kremla  (pronounced  kremlya,  a  dissyllable).  In  old 
Slavonic  krem,  kremcr,  signifies  stone,  and  among 
all  the  Slavonians  krem,  or  kreml,  is  the  common 
designation  fora  fortified  enclosure.  Various  Rus¬ 
sian  towns  have  each  their  Kreml,  and  in  other  Sla¬ 
vonic  countries  we  find  the  fortified  towns  of  Kre- 
menetz,  Krementcharg,  &c. 


“  Peter  the  Great  marke.1  out  for  Ru.ssia  the  plan 
of  her  policy;  to  command  the  course  of  her  own 
rivers;  to  keep  the  Baltic  open  to  her  vessels; 
to  confine  the  Sw’edes  to  their  peninsula,  and  weak¬ 
en  Poland  by  fomenting  its  intestine  divisions;  to 
profit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  decadence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  attract  within  her  sphere  the 
Christians  of  Asia  subject  to  the  Turks  and  the 
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Persians;  to  extend  still  further  her  influence  and  I 
her  views  of  a  future  commerce  with  a  part  of  the  I 
vvorld  with  which  she  was  in  contact  along  a  vast  i 
line  of  frontier ;  lastly  to  contrive  that  she  should  { 
be  reckoned  for  something  in  the  affairs  of  the  j 
west,  so  that  the  Tsar  might  cast  a  certain  weight  j 
into  the  balance  wherein  are  weighed  the  interests 
of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  great  Christian  fami¬ 
ly:  such  was  the  progrflwiwe  already  devised  by 
Peter,  amidst  the  almost  inextricable  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  which  his  passion  for  reforms  had  en¬ 
tangled  him  in  the  interior  of  his  empire. 

“  This  programme  was  put  in  execution.  Each  j 
of  the  successors  of  the  great  man,  often  forced! 
along,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  mighty  impulse ! 
of  the  governmental  machine  which  Peter  had  or-  j 
ganized  and  put  in  motion,  contributed  his  part ; 
but  it  was  a  woman,  nay  more,  a  foreigner,  that  j 
crowned  the  work.  •  *  » 

“  Under  Catherine  II.  the  west  became  habitu- 1 
ated  to  take  account  of  the  new  power  it  had  so  i 
long  scarcely  deigned  to  notice.  ‘  We  used  to  ne- 1 
gleet  its  immensity,’  said  the  Marquis  d’Argenson,  i 
‘in  our  contempt  for  its  barbarity;  but  it  is  now 
become  formidable;  and  it  is  high  time  that  its  ex¬ 
cessive  power  should  be  curtailed,’  The  times  in¬ 
deed  were  changed ;  to  deny  the  greatness  of  the 
new  power,  was  not  equivalent  to  suppressing  it. 
Europe  was  constrained  to  modify  her  system  ;  as 
she  will  do  again  at  no  distant  date,  when  she  shall ! 
have  more  exactly  comprehended  the  dangers  to 
which  she  is  exposed  by  the  daily  aggrandizements 
of  an  empire  that  is  now  not  very  far  from  the 
Oder.  If  Peter  the  Great  made  Russia  an  Europe- 1 
an  power  in  manners  and  acquirements,  Catherine  j 
caused  it  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  her  arms  and  '• 
her  diplomacy  ;  and  inspired  the  w’orld  with  so  I 
high  an  idea  of  hei  resources,  that  her  alliance  was  I 
soon  eagerly  courted.  The  partition  of  Poland  | 
brought  into  close  union  with  her  Prussia,  and 
even  Austria — the  proud  possessor  of  the  sceptre 
of  the  Casars,  which  was  then  wielded  by  Maria 
Theresa,  a  woman  of  less  ability,  certainly,  than 
Catherine,  but  whose  personal  conduct  was  a  liv¬ 
ing  reproach  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Russian 
autocrat.  Nevertheless,  the  pact  of  iniquity,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  history,  and  pregnant  with  disasters 
tor  Europe,  was  concluded  ;  and  the  three  courts  of 
the  north  have  ever  since  been  bound  together  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  complicity.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  that  bond  has  been  drawn  closer  by 
the  suppression  of  the  republic  of  Cracow — the 
last  fragment  of  Poland ;  and  it  will  constitute  their 
strength  against  the  west,  until  the  time  comes 
when  all  equilibrium  between  them  shall  have 
been  destroy^,  and  fear  of  one  shall  force  the  two 
others  to  separate  their  cause  from  hers,  and  seek 
a  support  elsewhere,  or  from  each  other.  The 
partition  of  Poland  was  a  first  revolution  in  the 
European  system;  Catherine  prepared  another, 
that  is  still  imminent,  by  the  humiliation  of  Tur¬ 
key,  and  its  extinction  as  a  power.” 

Catherine’s  victories  by  sea  and  land 
produced  an  intense  cflFect  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  subjects  of  the 
Porte  ;  who  thenceforth  began  to  dream  of 


their  deliverance,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
power  with  which  they  could  claim  kindred 
in  matters  of  religion.  Thus  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  moans  of  aggrandizement  afforded  to 
Russia  ;  and  she  has  not  failed  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  it  with  unceasing  industry.  In  1779 
we  find  Russia  arbitrating  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
In  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  jVIuscovite  armies 
were  beheld  in  Italy  and  Holland  ;  and  the 
continent  submitted  to  the  imperative  be¬ 
hests  of  that  monarch,  backed  as  they  were 
by  the  exploits  of  Suvorof.  Paul’s  exam¬ 
ple  was  not  l^st  on  his  son.  He  too  assum¬ 
ed  to  be  the  dictator  of  Europe  ;  nay  more  : 
though  occupying  a  throne  the  succession  to 
which  was  fixed  by  no  rule,  and  was  gene¬ 
rally  determined  by  violence,  he  set  himself 
up  as  the  champion  of  legitimacy,  and  un¬ 
dertook  the  defence  of  the  old  monarchies 
against  the  French  Government. 

“  Even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
that  power  of  yesterday’s  growth.  Under  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  the  time  of  the  prodigies  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  it  held  the  balance  between  the  latter  and  its 
numerous  adversaries.  Accordingly  Napoleon, 
after  having,  .for  a  while,  accepted  it  as  media¬ 
tor  between  himself  and  England  (1803),  soon 
thought  of  sharing  wdth  it  the  civilized  world,  and 
so  anticipating  the  march  of  time,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  symptoms,  would  seem  to 
be  preparing  for  Europe  a  partition  into  two  lots, 
the  one  compact,  the  other  perhaps  grouped  toge¬ 
ther  as  a  confederation.  After  Napoleon’s  fall, 
Russia,  availing  herself  of  the  lustre  she  once  more 
derived  from  the  personal  qualities  of  her  sove¬ 
reign,  played  the  first  part  in  the  congress  of  kings 
assembled  at  Vienna.  Thenceforth  nothing  was 
done  without  her,  not  even  the  pacification  of 
Spain,  which,  if  it  was  not  to  be  left  to  that 
country  itself,  was,  at  least,  one  would  suppose,  a 
question  exclusively  French  and  English,  with 
which  Russia,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe, 
could  have  no  reason  to  concern  herself.  *  • 

Under  the  present  reign,  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(1829),  and  other  skilful  acts  of  diplomacy,  have 
further  augmented  the  preponderance  of  Russia.” 

Now  comes  the  important  question :  Is 
this  preponderance  established  on  a  .solid 
basis,  or  is  it  to  bo  regarded  as  factitious 
and  transient  ? 

“  The  basis  is  large,  it  must  be  owned,  for 
Russia  is  a  world  in  itself.  Its  extent  is  more 
than  half  that  of  all  Europe,  more  than  ten 
times  that  of  France.  In  Asia  it  is  prolonged 
without  interruption  over  another  territorial  sur¬ 
face,  forming  a  third  of  that  division  of  the 
globe.  To  speak  more  exactly ;  the  surface  of 
European  Russia  is  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  square  kt/om^fre.f ;  that  of  Russia  in  Asia  is 
hardly  less  than  fifteen  millions;  and  that  of 
American  Russia  is  about  one  million ;  total. 
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twenty-one  millions  of  square  kilometres,  or  more  ! 
than  the  double  of  Europe  (the  whole  surface  of  1 
which  does  not  comprise  ten  millions  of  square  I 
kilometres),  and  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
habitable  globe.  No  doubt  the  Russian  posses- ! 
sions  in  Asia  and  America,  situated  under  an 
inclement  sky,  are  nothing  but  a  colonial  territory, 
still  in  so  desert  a  state  that  if  we  suppose  the 
whole  population,  spare  even  in  its  w’estern  and 
southern  regions,  to  be  spread  over  all  its  vast  ex¬ 
tent,  we  should  not  even  find  three  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometre,  whilst  the  proportion  is  nearly 
twelve  in  European  Russia,  and  in  France  sixty- 
five.  But  this  colonial  territory  is  contiguous  to 
the  mother  country,  and  forms  wi^i  it  one  unbroken 
whole.  A  fifth,  at  least,  of  Siberia  is  susceptible 
of  good  cultivation,  and  the  earth  there  contains  the 
treasures  that  njost  tempt  the  cupidity  of  man,  not  I 
to  mention  platina,  and  what  are  called  the  com- 1 
mon  metals,  though  in  reality  they  are  much  the ' 
most  precious.  In  European  Russia  there  are  | 
vast  tracts  void  of  culture  and  inhabitants ;  yet  it 
contains  on  the  whole  about  fifty-six  millions  of 
souls ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  to 
which  this  new  w’orld,  stdl  so  imperfectly  peopled, ! 
and  partly  plunged  in  the  torpor  of  barbarian  life, 
may  rise  at  no  distant  day,  we  need  only  say  that 
the  births  are  to  the  population  in  the  proportion  j 
of  one  to  twenty- three  or  tw’enty-four,  whilst  in 
France  the  proportion  is  only  one  to  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five,  and  that  the  annual  increase  of  the 
population  by  births  exceeds  two  millions,  whilst 
among  us  it  has  not  yet  reached  one  million. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  w’ith  which  the  Russian  popu¬ 
lation  augments,  that  less  than  a  century,  not  so 
much  perhaps  as  eighty  years,  will  suffice  to  dou¬ 
ble  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  change  its  sum  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  from  sixty  to  120  millions.  And  even  then 
the  last  limit  will  certainly  not  have  been  reached, 
for  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  Muscovite  soil, 
great  the  variety  of  its  productions,  and  fruitful  in 
resources  the  genius  of  its  people.  Though  want¬ 
ing  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot  deny  them  a 
marvellous  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  an 
extreme  facility  of  imitation.  Remarkable  for 
their  native  vigor,  they  easily  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  all  situations.  Placid  in  temper,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  inaccessible  to  the  thought  of  danger,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  greedy  of  gain,  habituated  to 
suspicion  as  well  as  to  submission,  and  have  all 
the  defects  that  flow  from  that  source, — craft,  love 
of  intrigue,  a  moral  suppleness  equal  to  their  manual 
6Up|)lenes8,  and  which  unhappily  never  hesitates  at 
a  lie  or  an  act  of  dishonesty.  Russia  is  the  seat  of 
a  young,  active,  stirring,  ambitious  civilization, 
which  every  day  achieves  some  new  step  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  is,  moreover,  united,  compact,-  subject 
to  one  law,  a  living  law  in  some  sort,  and  to 
which  religion,  still  in  pos.session  of  all  its  power, 
notwithstanding  its  want  of  enlightenment,  lends 
the  full  force  of  its  potent  sanction. 

“  ‘  This  empire,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,’  says  M.  de  Bonald,  ‘  presses  on 
them  both  at  once,  and  never  since  the  Romans 
has  any  pow’er  shown  a  greater  expansive  force. 
So  it  is  in  every  state  in  which  the  government  is 
enlightened  and  the  people  barbarous,  and  which 


combines  extreme  skill  in  the  prime  mover  with 
extreme  docility  in  the  instrument.’  This  is  most 
true ;  and  beholding  the  colossal  proportions  of 
an  empire  endowed  with  such  expansive  power, 
it  has  been  a^*ke‘l,  with  much  show  of  reason, 
what  are  France,  Great  Britain  (isolated  from  her 
immense  colonies),  Germany,  Italy — what  are  all 
those  old  seats  of  a  perhaps  deciepit  civilization 
in  comparison  with  this  theatre  of  a  new,  active, 
exuberant,  energetic  life  ?” 

This  (juestion  Schnitzlcr  meets  by  asking 
another.  Where  in  Russia  are  the  vigorous 
characters,  the  mighty  minds  that  make 
great  nations  '  Can  numerical  strength 
make  up  for  the  want  of  moral  energy  ? 
The  very  bulk,  too,  of  the  empire  may  be 
unfavorable  to  its  stability,  and  another 
germ  of  dissolution  may  perhaps  lurk  in 
its  precocious  and  superficial  civilization. 
“  We  affirm  nothing,”  he  says,  “  only  we 
think  that  looking  closely  into  the  matter 
wo  may  see  the  remedy  beside  the  danger, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Napo¬ 
leon’s  prediction,  if  indeed  he  really  put  it 
forth,  that  in  ten  years  Europe  would  be 
either  Cossack  or  Republican.’’ 

“  What  we  do  very  well  understand,  is  the 
alarm  at  this  moment  manifested  in  all  parts  of 
i  Germany.  The  knot  of  the  Russian  question  is 
evidently  Poland.  *  *  It  has  been  well  said  by  an 
anonymous  writer — One  of  two  things  will  hap¬ 
pen,  either  Poland  will  remain  an  ulcer  and  a 
danger  for  Rus.sia,  or  it  will  become  a  great  danger 
for  Europe.  Let  us  translate  this  proposition  into 
other  terms.  With  respect  to  Poland,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  engaged  in  a  great  work  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  begun  before  the  invention  of  Panslavism, 
but  w’hich  this  novelty  that  has  recently  emerged 
above  the  European  horizon,  and  which  certain 
Poles  have  caught  at  with  unexpected  ardor,  may 
efficaciously  aid.  The  Emperor  will  succeed  in 
his  task  or  he  will  not.  In  the  latter  case  we  shall 
perhaps  witness  the  fulfilment  of  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  prediction :  ‘  The  Muscovites  will  only 
cure  themselves  of  Poland  by  converting  it  into  a 
desert.’  But  before  the  silence  of  death  shall 
brood  over  an  immense  mass  of  ruins,  how'  many 
convulsions  will  have  preceded  the  catastrophe, 
and  to  what  fresh  embarrassments  will  a  righteous 
retribution  have  condemned  the  three  partitioning 
powers  I  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  if  the  work 
of  assimilation  succeeds,  either  by  the  triumph  of 
Panslavism,  directed  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Russia  in  concert  with  a  part  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  or  by  the  system  hitherto  pursued  (in 
which  the  refractory  nobles  are  altogether  passed 
over,  and  the  Tsar  acts  in  preference  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  classes,  which  regard  him  with  less 
aversion),  will  not  Russia  have  achieved  a  vast 
advantage  ?  Will  she  not  have  worked  her  way 
close  to  the  very  heart  of  Europe  ?  And  when 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  have  become  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Muscovite  power,  then 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Empire  of  the  Slavons, 
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how  will  it  be  then  with  Galicia  and  Posen, 
countries  more  hostile  to  the  Germans  than  has 
been  commonly  supposed,  notwithstanding  the 
benefits  they  have  received  from  them  ?  Does  any 
one  imagine  that  these  other  fragments  of  the  old 
republic  of  Poland  will  hang  back,  and  be  content 
to  bend  beneath  the  German  yoke,  so  abhorrent  to 
their  race  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  whole 
monarchy  of  the  Jagellons  will  then  be  |reconsti- 
tuted  in  favor  of  a  people,  until  that  time  the 
inveterate  foe  of  the  Poles,  but  which  shall  have 
skilfully  profited  by  the  incurable  levity  of  the 
latter,  and  the  inconsistent  and  unstable  character 
of  the  Slaves  in  general  ?  No  doubt  this  great 
empire  of  the  Slaves,  supposing  it  should  arise, 
would  exist  but  for  a  lime ;  no  doubt  its  creation  j 
would,  even  more  than  the  long- projected  and  : 
still  apparently  remote  acquisition  of  Constantino-  j 
pie,  augment  that  principle  of  dissolution  to  which 
we  have  alretidy  alluded  as  lurking  in  the  frame 
of  the  Muscovite  colossus ;  but  meanwhile  what 
would  have  become  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  ?  Especially,  how  could  unfortunate 
Germany  preserve  herself  from  the  talons  of  the 
double-beaded  eagle,  that  never  loose  their  hold 


our  little  philosophy  for  the  exact  measure 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  what  we  cannot  forecast  can 
never  bo.  Our  modern  civilization  is  a 
complex  work,  effected  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries  by  numerous  agents,  each 
:  performing  its  distinct  work.  It  is  only  in 
I  retrospect  that  we  can  understand  the 
I  mighty  plan  ;  the  future  is  too  vast  and  in- 
{ tricate  for  our  comprehension ;  only  wo 
i  know  that  the  work  must  still  go  on,  since 
'  human  improvement  has  not  reached  its 
apogee. 

All  the  greaf  nations  of  Western  Kuropo 
have  had  their  special  missions,  and  each 
has  fulfilled  its  part.  'I’o  Italy  we  owe  the 
revival  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  de- 
I  velopment  of  navigation  and  the  invention 
;  of  the  colonial  system  were  the  work  of 
j  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  it  was  in  the  latter 
1  country  that  modern  warfare  was  first  ele- 
i  vated  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Holland 


on  the  quarry  they  have  once  clutched  ?  The 
mere  apprehension  of  such  a  danger, — chimerical, 
we  would  fain  hope,  as  yet,  but  which  nevertheless  I 
involves  no  impossibility,  and  which  begins  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  serious  attention  of  Germany, — attests  the 
power  of  that  divine  Nemesis  which  visits  with 
vengeance  every  misdeed  of  nations  as  well  as  of  | 
individuals.”*  j 

These  arc  momentous  considerations,  and 
must  be  grappled  and  dealt  with  thoroughly, 
and  in  no  purblind  spirit  of  routine,  by  the  ' 
cabinets  and  parliaments  of  Europe.  But 
putting  aside  for  the  present  all  such  anx¬ 
ious  and  perplexing  prognostications  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  there  remains  another 
and  a  most  interesting  aspect  under  which  i 
we  may  contemplate  the  future  career  of  j 
Russia.  Can  we  doubt  that  it  is  destined  j 
to  be  the  scene  on  which  shall  be  played  out ' 
a  new  act  in  the  great  drama  of  human  civili-  * 
zation  }  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  j 
suppose  that  a  whole  moiety  of  Europe  will  i 
not  for  ever  content  itself  with  mere  imita-  ' 
tion  and  wholesale  borrowing  of  foreign 
ideas  and  forms,  without  ever  contributing 
anything  on  its  own  part  to  the  rich  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  nations.  That  it  has  contri¬ 
buted  nothing  as  yet  to  the  common  stock 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair  for  the 
future ;  nor  must  we  in  this  case  fall  into 
the  vulgar  error  of  mistaking  the  range  of 


set  an  early  example  of  what  stubboiu  in¬ 
dustry  may  accomplish,  even  in  defiance  of 
nature  ;  and,  like  Switzerland,  it  exhibited 
the  spectacle  of  a  free  people  successfully 
maintaining  their  rights  against  the  most 
fearful  odds,  and  of  a  popular  government 
commanding  respect  at  home  and  abroad 
without  the  costly  and  corrupting  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  courts.  Germany,  the  mother  of 
those  barbarians  who  regenerated  the  VTest 
by  infusing  their  own  native  energy  into 
the  decrepit  frame  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had  her  thriving  burgherhoods,  among 
which  was  nurtured  that  free  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  which  triumphed  over  the  intolerant 
dogmatism  of  Rome,  and  emancipated  the 
human  mind.  In  the  domain  of  intellect, 
Germany  occupies  a  peculiar  field  ;  it  is 
hers  to  explore,  compare,  and  elaborate 
details  of  all  kinds,  gathered  from  the 
whole  range  of  the  universe.  She  main¬ 
tains  at  once  an  immense  storehouse  of  the 
raw  materials  of  thought,  accessible  to  the 
intellectual  commerce  of  the  whole  world, 

^  and  a  vast  laboratory  in  which  she  is  per- 
j  petually  operating  on  those  materials,  ex- 
I  tracting  their  subtlest  essences,  and  search- 
j  ing  out  the  primary  laws  of  their  existence. 

1  If  France  exhibits  but  a  moderate  share  of 
*  originality  and  inventiveness,  on  the  other 
hand  she  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 


♦  On  signing  the  project  of  partition,  in  1772, 
Maria  Theresa  added  the  following  words  in  her 
own  hand  :  “  Plncct,  since  so  many  men,  and  men  j 
of  such  understanding,  require  it  of  me  ;  but  long  i 
after  I  am  dead  will  be  seen  what  results  from  this 
violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
just  and  sacred.” 


the  faculty  of  popularizing  the  ideas  she 
receives  from  abroad.  Her  language  too, 
which  is  curiously  symbolical  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  people,  has  taken  the  place  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  Latin,  as  the  general 
medium  of  communicatiun  between  the 
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widely-dispersed  members  of  the  great  j 
family.  Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  more 
prominent  services  rendered  to  mankind 
by  some  of  the  European  nations.  To  enu¬ 
merate  the  manifold  offices  fulfilled  by 
England  as  one  of  the  co-operating  agents 
in  the  mighty  work,  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  superfluous. 

“  Each  people  has  contributed  its  part  towards 
the  laborious  work  of  their  common  advancement. 

*  *  *  Treasures  of  all  kinds  were  thus  amassed 
before  Russia  was  even  cognisant  of  that  labor  of 
ages,  by  which  she  has  profiled  gratuitously  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  possible  addition  yet  remains 
to  be  made  to  the  amount  already  accumulated. 
Still,  we  repeat,  that  Russia,  too,  must  have  her 
peculiar  mission  ;  and  amongst  so  many  positions 
already  occupied  she  will  no  doubt  at  last  find  the 
one  marked  for  herself.  But  this  is  a  subject, 
which  we  cannot  advance  beyond  mere  conjec¬ 
tures.  We  conceive,  for  instance,  that  the  mission 
of  Russia  must  relate  to  the  order  of  things  tempo¬ 
ral  much  more  than  to  that  of  things  spiritual — 
that  it  must  be  more  analogous  to  that  of  England 
than  to  that  of  Germany ;  and  more  than  either, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  a  country, 
indeed,  infinitely  superior  to  Russia  in  a  moral 
and  intellectual  point  of  view.  VV^e  have  not 
much  hope  that  the  Muscovite  genius  will  wrest 
from  the  arts  and  sciences  their  hitherto  impenetra¬ 
ble  secrets;  or  that,  finding  the  solution  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  questions  that  hold  us  in  suspense,  and  re¬ 
conciling  the  desire  of  authority  and  certainty  with 
the  just  requirements  of  reason,  it  will  open  a  new 
era  to  the  gospel,  and  bring  about  that  Christian 
renovation  hitherto  vainly  expected,  though  long 
announced.  We  know  not  it  the  empire  of  the 
Tsars  is  destined  to  establish  on  a  grand  scale  in 
Europe,  the  jratriarchal  system,  in  which  the 
sovereign,  according  to  the  views  of  certain  Polish 
iUuminati,  dispensing  with  all  written  law,  and 
disdaining  otir  paper  precautions,  will  govern  the 
nations  by  ‘  spontaneity,’  imbibe  wisdom  from  in¬ 
spiration,  and  have  for  the  basis  of  his  authority 
‘  the  law  of  love,’  whereby  a  reciprocal  attraction 
shall  be  established  between  him  and  his  subjects. 
Neither  do  we  know  whether  or  not  its  vast  ex¬ 
tent  is  to  be  the  scene  of  new  experiments  in  social 
organization,  such  as  the  working  out  on  a  grand 
scale  of  the  principle  of  Communism,  almost  im¬ 
possible  in  our  regions,  but  perhaps  more  practi¬ 
cable  in  new  countries,  nearly  in  the  state  of  pri¬ 
meval  wildness,  where  everything  is  still  to  be 
done,  and  where  the  sovereign  is  himself  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  great  portion  of  his  subjects,  as -well  as  of 
the  lands  they  till.  Of  all  this  we  are  ignorant ; 
but  what  we  see  more  clearly  is  the  influence 
which  Russia  exercises,  or  will  exercise,  by-and- 
by,  on  the  populations  around  her.  The  Eastern 
Church  having  lacked  a  potent  protector  until  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  her  children 
remained  subject  to  the  Turkish  or  the  Austrian 
sway ;  but,  since  Russia  assumed  that  protectorate, 
they  have  again  become  conscious  of  their  num¬ 
bers  and  their  strength,  and  have  shown  them- 
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selves  prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  The 
awakening  of  the  Slaves,  not  only  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  but  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  Illyrian 
and  Dalmatian  provinces,  is  the  work  of  Russia  ; 
every  heart  among  them  has  thiilied  at  the  sound  of 
the  blows  inflicted  on  the  infidels  by  their  co-reli¬ 
gionists  of  the  north,  against  whom  even  the  etTorts 
of  Napoleon  failed ;  and  the  dim  legends  of  histo¬ 
ry  have  revived  among  them,  recalling  to  Bohe¬ 
mia  her  ancient  literary  and  jiolitical  glory — John 
Huss  and  Ottokar,  the  rival  ol  Hapsburg ;  reviving 
the  images  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Bulgaria,  mas¬ 
ters  also  of  the  provinces  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the 
krais  (kings)  of  Servia,  that  last  rampart  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  the  somewhat  mythic  kralevilch,  Marko, 
the  grand  krai,  Stephen  Dushan,  and  the  glorious 
rout  (1449)  of  the  Blackbird’s  Field  (Campo  Cos- 
sovo)  ;  and  prompting  Ragusa  to  a  sorrowful  re¬ 
trospect  of  her  past  prosperity,  and  the  share  she 
formerly  took  in  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic. 
All  this  numerous  race,  extending  from  that  gulf  to 
the  White  Sea,  and  from  the  Erzgebirg  to  the  Bal¬ 
kan,  was  in  a  manner  regenerated  and  tempered 
anew  by  the  noble  sentiment  of  nationality.  It 
counted  its  masters,  the  Germans,  the  IMadiars,* 
and  the  Turks;  and  what  was  its  surprise  to  find 
itself  almost  in  a  majority,  and  yet  enthralled  ! 
The  reciprocal  position  of  the  victors  and  van¬ 
quished  was  immediately  changed,  especially  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  where  the  new  attitude  of 
these  rayahs,  who  boldly  turned  their  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  no  longer  disguised  their 
sympathies  and  their  hopes,  broke  the  last  sinews 
of  a  power  which  was  losing  faith  in  itself. 

“  To  raise  up  a  whole  race,  and  secure  for  it  its 
place  in  Europe  beside  the  Germanic  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  family,  such  ought  to  be  the  first  great  effect 
of  the  accession  of  Russia  as  a  European  power. 
This  task,  which  Poland  has  been  unable  to  ful¬ 
fil,  Russia  is  noiselessly  prosecuting,  and  already 
we  can  foresee  that  she  will  accomplish  it  to  the 
end.  Will  it  be  for  her  own  benefit,  or  for  that 
of  another  political  combination  ?  The  future  w’ill 
reply  to  this  question,  but  assuredly  it  will  be  for 
the  lienefit  of  civilization,  and  of  the  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  humanity;  for,  according  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Providence,  all  the  movements  of  the  na¬ 
tions  tend  to  that  ultimate  result. 

“  Besides  this  task,  however,  there  is  another 
which  Russia  must  pursue.  It  is  one  not  less 
fundamental,  and  is  peculiarly  connected  with  her 
geographical  position.  This  second  task,  on 
which  Turkey  might  have  anticipated  the  empire 
of  the  Tsars,  had  she  been  less  obstinate  in  her 
prejudices,  consists  in  blending  Europe  and  Asia 
together.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  those  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Russia  sees  them  mutually 
confronted  within  her  own  limits,  and  her  arm 
can  reach  the  heart  of  the  primeval  continent. 
She  has  for  neighbors  all  the  nomades  of  the 
steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  besides  nations  until  this 
day  almost  isolated — the  people  of  Khiva,  Bokha¬ 
ra,  and  other  Turcomans — the  Chinese,  along  a 

*  The  true  name  of  the  Hungarians,  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  commonly  call  Magyars.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  write  the  word  Madjar  (in  the  singular),  but 
their  j  is  pronounced  as  om^.. 
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ranee  of  several  hundred  leagues,  and  even  the  virulent  maturity.  How  its  germs  will 

impenetrable  Japanese,  with  whom  she  is  con-  nuicken  and  fructify  in  the  rank  congenial 

necte  l  by  her  marilime  causeway  of  the  Aleuiian  Asiatic  barbarism  ' 

Archipelago.  Before  she  could  be  lit  to  accom-  ^  *1 1  *  •  a  r 

plish  .his  task,  it  was  requisite  that  Russia  shoul.l  *«  conceive  a  system  of 

turn  her  face  towards  Europe,  become  penetrated  ttdininistration  more  thoroughly  unmoral  in 

with  Its  spirit,  and  be  initiated  by  it  into  the  arts  and  essence  and  practice  than  that  of  Russia: 

sciences.  She  has  done  so  against  her  will,  con-  from  first  to  List  it  is  based  upon  the  most 
strained  by  the  stern  hand  of  Peter  the  Great,  flagrant  venality,  too  universal  Jo  be  put 
Now  imbued  with  all  our  ideas,  engaged  like  us  down  by  the  desultory  and  chanco-direeted 
ii,  all  branches  of  nirtustry,  in  possession  of  all  imperial  indknatioB,  and  deemed 

our  secrets,  and  adding  to  them  that  of  a  perse-  a.,  ..i  „  i  ^  "  i  a  r* 

.  .  ,  ,•«.  ^1,.  .1  .  ^  too  natural  and  necessary  an  element  of  no- 

verance  which  no  difficulties  can  subdue,  she  may  ..  .  i  i-  *  i 

again  turn  towards  Asia,  allure  and  win  her  by  Ltical  life  to  be  made  matter  of  personal 

the  lights  she  can  communicate,  and  quicken  by  opprobrium,  i  here  are  multitudes  in  Rus- 

the  excitement  of  new  interests  all  the  races  of  sia,  into  whose  imaginations  it  has  never 

that  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  now  plunged  in  le-  entered  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a 

thargic  stupor  or  isolated  by  religious  fanaticism,  phoenix  as  a  servant  of  the  state,  in  any 

•  *  If  Russia  thus  comprehends  her  task,  instead  (capacity,  civil  or  .military,  who  should  be  at 

of  being  an  object  of  fear  to  Europe,  she  would  .i  ^  a:....,  ^  ia  au 

I  P  j*  1  the  same  time  an  honest  man.  It  was  the 

render  her  an  immense  service,  and  make  an  am-  .  j  .  i  i  -i 

pie  return  for  all  the  benefits  she  has  received  consciousness  of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide- 
from  her.  *  •  spread  evil,  and  of  his  impotence  to  con- 

“  W  hatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  hopes,  one  tend  against  it,  that  chiefly  produced  that 

thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  apparition  of  profound  melancholy  which  clouded  tho 
Russia  on  the  stage  of  the  world  must  soon  or  latter  years  of  Alexander’s  life.  He  knew 
late  produce  a  total  change  in  all  the  old  routine  of  stuff  his  loyal  subjects  were  made  of, 
the  symern  of  equilibrium.  Already  the  proper-  j  .j.,^ 

tions  are  no  longer  the  same;  what  was  formerly  ,  ,  ,  .  i  *'  i 

great  is  now  singularly  dwindled  in  our  eyes.  Eu-  steal  my  ships  of  war  if  they  knew  where  to 
rope  is  doubled  as  it  were :  the  consequence  is  a  them  ;  if  they  could  draw  my  teeth 
derangement  of  forces,  which  obliges  the  old  states  without  my  awakening,  they  would  steal 
of  the  west  to  seek  new  points  of  support  abroad  them  while  I  slept.”  Alexander’s  reign 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  where  another  co  presented  in  its  home  administration  two 
losses  is  rising.  Assuredly  the  future  of  our  phases  as  opposite  in  their  appr^arance  as 
pan  of  the  world  will  be  different  from  what  lU  K  together  by  as 

pd8l  nSS  D06I1*  .  1  ri>i  i?  A  f 

*  natural  a  sequence.  1  lie  nrst  was  a  couleur 

We  admit,  with  Schnitzler,  the  prbba-  de  rose  liberalism:  the  last  a  harsh  and 

bility  that  to  Russia  is  committed  the  task  sordid  tyranny,  exercised  by  proxy.  Re- 
of  disciplining  some  at  least  of  the  rude  coiling  in  despair  from  the  rough  work  of 
races  of  Asia,  especially  the  nomadesofthe  practical  reforms,  he  left  his  ministers  and 
vast  central  wilderness.  She  has  already  their  subordinates  to  revel  in  their  iniqui- 
made  a  certain  progress  in  this  work  as  re-  ties  to  their  hearts*  content.  The  dragon 
gards  the  Kalmucks,  Bashkirs,  Nogai  Ta-  of  corruption  was  not  to  be  slain  by  such  a 
tars,  and  other  tribes  ;  and  among  her  carpet  knight  as  he.  His  barren  sentimen- 
many  instruments  and  appliances  for  its  tality  and  his  high-flown  professions  of  phi- 
prosecution,  she  possesses  in  the  Cossacks  lanthropy  and  devout  conscientiousness, 
an  army  of  rough  and  ready  missionaries  only  misled  the  most  generous  minds  in  his 
and  schoolmasters,  singularly  well  adapted  realm,  and  betrayed  them  in  the  ill-advised 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  primary  in-  and  abortive  enterprise  of  1825.  Ponder- 


struction  among  the  kibitkas  of  the  Hippo-  j 
phagi.  But  it  is  the  sad  inevitable  condi¬ 
tion  of  Russian  propagandism,  that  it  taints 
whatever  it  touches.  Wherever  her  influ¬ 
ence  is  established,  she  spreads  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  that  moral  gangrene  that  preys  on 
her  own  vitals.  The  civilization  she  im- 


ing  over  the  intense  depravity  of  all  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
maddened  by  the  hopelessness  of  any 
peaceful  issue  to  a  better  state  of  things, 
the  conspirators  thought  that  even  the 
most  frightful  and  desolating  convulsion 
was  to  be  preferred  to  that  chronic  state  of 


parts  is  superficial,  fragmentary,  and  facti-  systematized  corruption, 
tious,  hardly  carrying  within  it  any  vital  Nicholas  is  a  man  of  far  different  mould 
principle,  any  power  of  self-sustainment  from  Alexander — stubborn  in  purpose,  and 
and  development.  Not  so  the  corruption  of  restless  energy.  Wo  he  to  the  func- 
she  commnnicates  ;  that  is  a  thing  of  native  tionary  whom  Nicholas  detects  in  any 
growth,  and  flourishes  in  the  full  bloom  of  fraudulent  practice :  for  him  there  is  no 
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hope  of  mercy.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  the  present  reipn  corruption  is  practised 
more  circumspectly,  but  not  a  whit  less 
actively  than  ever.  In  fact,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  unwearied  vigilance,  the  Emperor  is 
the  last  man  in  his  dominions  to  whom  the 


[Dec. 

truth  respecting  its  internal  affairs  can  find 
its  way.  The  whole  host  of  functionaries — 
that  is  to  say,  almost  every  man  in  the  em¬ 
pire  above  the  condition  of  a  serf — is 
banded  together  in  a  conspiracy  to  dupe 
him*. 


From  Low«'»  Magazine. 
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The  veil  of  mystery  which  envelopes  the 
interior  of  Central  Africa  seems  destined 
soon  to  be  rent  asunder.  The  reputed 
wonders  that, from  the  earliest  times,  tempt¬ 
ed  adventurers  to  explore  it,  can  scarcely 
have  formed  adequate,  however  romantic, 
inducements  for  daring  discovery.  The 
early  search  after  “  Prester  John,”  follow-  | 
ed  up  by  the  fanatical  missions  of  the  Rom¬ 
ish  Propaganda,  afforded  no  hold  upon 
Pagan  races,  never  brought  to  regard  the 
Christianity  of  such  as  Fathers  Jerome  and 
Bonaventurc,  as  other  than  a  novel  sort  of 
superstition,  very  apt  to  become  altogether 
distasteful  when  enforced,  as  in  the  hands 
of  Fathers  Carli  and  Merolla,  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  lash  !  Cupidity,  intensely  ex¬ 
cited  by  accounts  which  began  to  circulate 
of  golden  treasures  in  the  burning  sands, 
scarcely  supplied  courage  to  face  the  dan¬ 
ger.  It  may  read  well  in  romance,  that 
men  will  dare  all,  and  brave  all,  for  sordid 
dross ;  but  avarice  at  the  best  is  a  mean 
passion — essentially  selfish — and  therefore 
destitute  of  courage,  however  capable  of 
intrigue.  Far  different  were  the  motives 
that  led  to  the  only  intelligible  tracks  of 
discovery  ;  that  disinterested  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  in  which  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton, 
and  the  Landers,  penetrated  into  Western 
Africa  !  It  is  to  Liverpool  commercial  en¬ 
terprise  that,  in  our  day,  wo  owe  the  im¬ 
parting  of  an  impetus  to  the  course  of 
inquiry  started  by  these  travellers  ;  an  im¬ 
pulse  which,  carrying  civilization  and  gospel 
Christianity  in  its  train,  promises  to  unite 
the  nations  of  the  African  world  in  the 
general  brotherhood  of  the  human  race. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Macgre- 
gor,  Laird,  and  Oldfield,  was  followed  by 
the  first  ascent  of  the  Ethiope  steamer,  and 
the  still  more  disastrous  Government  expe¬ 
dition  of  H.M.S.  Albert,  Wilberforce,  and 
Soudan,  up  the  Niger,  and  the  re-ascent  of 
the  Ethiope  to  relieve  the  Albert  in  dis¬ 


tress  ;  then  by  the  re-ascent  of  the  Wilber¬ 
force,  to  remove  the  Government  model 
farm  ;  and  finally  by  the  subscription  expe¬ 
dition  originated  by  Mr.  Jameson  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  results  of  which,  as  reported  to 
the  subscribers,  have  just  fallen  under  our 
notice.  The  report  evinces  the  possibility 
of  establishing  commercial  intercourse,  with 
every  prospect  of  pecuniary  success,  and 
some  chance  of  sanitary  impunity,  along 
the  course  of  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  as  high 
up  as  Rabbah. 

Much  as  they  abused  their  opportunities 
by  perverting  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  • 
slave  trade,  the  Portuguese  monarchs  are 
entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  exploring  the 
African  coast.  The  name  of  Vasco  di  Ga¬ 
ma  is  written  indelibly  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Yet  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  is 
held-  by  Major  Rennell  to  have  voyaged 
beyond  Sierra  Leone.  By  M.  Gosselin  he 
is  regarded  as  having  gone  beyond  the  river 
Nun.  His  boundary,  wherever  it  was,  is 
gravely  notified  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  as 
one  beyond  which  “  the  accumulation  of 
mud  and  seaweed  renders  navigation  im¬ 
possible.”  What  if  Hanno’s  shipping  had 
only  got  entangled  in  the  mangrove-swamps 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  f 

Something  also  has  been  done  by  the 
French  ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  English  enter-  ' 
prise  that  has  solved  the  great  question  of 
African  geography. 

The  name  of  Mungo  Park  contains  a 
spell  that  rekindles  our  earliest  dreams  of 
youthful  imagination  !  Disinterested  ad¬ 
ventures  and  sufferings  like  his,  encountered 
with  the  view  of  helping  to  dissipate  the 
estrangement  of  large  sections  of  the  human 
race,  and  recorded  along  with  those  traits 
of  emotion  alternately  humane,  tender,  and 
religious,  illustrating  his  personal  character, 
and  distinguishing  his  writings,  impart  to 
the  pages  of  Park  a  power  to  captivate  and 
melt  the  soul.  The  reader  beholds  the  man 
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DOW  sitting  a  forlorn  outcast  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  guest  of  a  poor  negro  woman,  and 
cheered  by  the  sympathy  which  he  finds  in 
the  simple  songs  of  her  household.  Anon 
he  sees  him  despairing,  dying  in  the  depths 
of  the  African  wilderness,  roused  by  con¬ 
templation  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
a  small  moss  in  fructification — by  observing 
the  delicate  conformations  of  its  roots, 
leaves,  and  capsula — to  the  sublime  inspir¬ 
ing  thought  that  (in  his  own  language)  the 
Being  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  in  that  obscure  part  of  the 
world,  a  thing  which  appeared  of  so  small 
importance,  would  not  look  with  unconcern 
upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  crea¬ 
tures  formed  after  his  own  image.  Park 
had  risen  to  the  source  of  all  true  courage, 
and  imbibed  resolution  and  fortitude  at  the 
fountain-head,  before  seeking  to  brave  the 
dangers  which  had  already  proved  fatal  to 
the  previous  travellers  of  the  African  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  1778,  Ledyard,  Lucas,  and 
Houghton.  With  that  unswerving  reliance 
which  he  placed  in  Providence  to  sustain 
his  energies  and  direct  his  steps,  this  young 
surgeon  of  twenty-four,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gambia  21st  June,  1795,  per¬ 
severed  undauntedly  through  a  series  of 
dangers  and  difficulties,  of  which  there 
could  have  been  no  previous  conception, 
and  in  spite  of  plunder,  privation,  and 
Moorish  captivity,  at  length  had  “  the  in¬ 
expressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  long- 
sought  majestic  Niger,  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly  from  west 
to  east.”  Park  thus  solved  the  greatest 
geographical  problem  of  his  day.  He  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  Niger  the  course  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  ancients,  and  actually  followed 
the  eastwardly  direction  of  the  river  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  miles,  from  Sego  to  Silla. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  afforded  a 
clue  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  the  Sene¬ 
gal  and  the  Gambia.  His  Moorish  capti¬ 
vity  in  the  desert  city  of  Benowm  enabled 
him  to  define,  to  some  extent,  the  limits  of 
Moorish  and  Negro  dominion  in  Africa. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  he  discovered 
the  mode  of  proselytism  practised  by  the 
Moors  for  the  propagation  of  Mahomme- 
danism  amongst  pagan  children,  by  plying 
their  thirst  for  knowledge  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran,  administered  as  morning  and 
evening  instructions  in  reading,  to  those 
employed  as  domestic  slaves  during  the  day. 
Park  suggested  that  a  short  introduction  to 
Christianity,  printed  in  Arabic  and  circu- 
VoL.  Xll.—No.  IV.  33 


lated  amongst  the  negroes,  might  thus  be 
employed  in  di.sseminating  its  milder  doc¬ 
trines.  Both  Jews  and  Pagans  have,  in 
several  instances,  since  been  led  to  peruse 
the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  openly  in  the  schools  of 
Gur  African  Missions — of  which  we  are  glad 
to  observe,  in  the  reports  before  us,  there 
are  traces  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ga¬ 
boon  River. 

Park  was  quietly  prosecuting  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  surgeon  in  the  little  town  of 
Peebles,  but  with  a  heart  still  set  upon  a 
future  career  of  discovery — for  we  call  to 
mind  the  little  anecdote  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  so  fond  of  repeating  of  his  plumbing 
the  depth  of  the  pools  in  the  Tweed,  by 
pitching  in  pebbles,  and  watching  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  undulating  circles  on  the  surface. 
He  was  soon  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
second  and  fatal  expedition  that  terminated 
his  career,  but  did  not  close  it  until  he  had 
followed  the  Niger  to  Boussah,  forty  miles 
only  from  Rabbah,  the  point  to  which  this 
most  interesting  of  African  rivers  has  been 
navigated  upwards  from  the  ocean.  In 
speaking  of  the  Niger,  we  know  it  to  be 
debated  whether  the  great  river  now  destined 
to  be  known  as  such  in  modern  geography, 
bo  really  the  Nigir  of  the  ancients,  rising  in 
Mount  Atliis,  and  losing  itself  in  the  desert. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Nigir  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  southwards  of 
the  Sahara  at  all.  But  we  feel  entitled  to 
assume  that  river  to  be  the  Niger — the 
modem  Niger — which,  rising  under  the 
name  Joliba,  amidst  the  Kisseh  mountains, 
flows  eastward  past  the  half-fabled  Tim- 
buctoo,  and,  trending  to  the  south  under 
the  name  of  Quorra,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
in  that  immense  Delta  stretching  its  base 
from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  That  another  and  a  greater 
stream  might  realize  our  pre-conceived 
notions  of  the  far-famed  Niger,  might  roll 
its  waters  upon  other  parallels  further 
athwart  the  vast  African  interior,  and  lose 
itself  in  the  thirsty  sands  ;  or  as  a  separate 
river  fall  into  an  inland  sea;  or  as  a 
tributary  swell  the  same  great  stream  by 
travelling  from  an  opposite  source — all  this 
now  scarcely  remains  open  for  conjecture. 
The  Niger  of  which  we  speak,  is  at  all 
events  that  on  which  Timbuctoo  has  its 
port  of  Kabra.  And  the  day  seems  not 
far  distant  when  British  enterprise  will 
trace  backwards  the  track  of  those  devoted 
men,  who,  amidst  the  raging  storms  of 
November,  1805,  floated  through  sickness 
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and  assault  hundreds  of  miles  upon  the 
tide  of  the  Niger,  the  precursors  of  peace¬ 
ful  intercourse  with  Europe. 

Richard  Lander,  the  servant  of  Clapper- 
ton,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been 
styled  the  most  suceessful  of  African  travel¬ 
lers,  perfected  the  discoveries  rather  of 
Park  than  of  Clapperton.  He  determined 
the  course  of  the  Niger  to  the  sea.  VVe 
pretend  not  to  arbitrate  if  Park  or  Clapper- 
ion  should  wear  the  palm  as  discoverers. 
But  if,  in  territorial  extent,  in  linear  dis¬ 
tance,  the  successive  journeys  of  Denham, 
Clapperton,  and  Oudney,  and  of  Clapperton , 
and  Lander,  resolving  themselves  into  the 
feat  of  completing  a  journey  across  the 
African  Continent  from  Tripoli  to  Sockatoo, 
and  again  from  Tripoli  to  Benin,  for  the 
first  time  by  Europeans,  might  appear  the 
greater ;  we  should  say  that  in  their  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences,  the  discoveries  of  Park, 
directed  as  they  were  almost  singly  towards 
the  Nigery  and  promising  as  they  do  to  open 
up  a  highway  of  nations  into  the  African 
interior,  are  incomparably  the  more  mo¬ 
mentous.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  wc 
have  now  occasion  to  take  up  the  career  of 
Richard  Lander,  and  his  triumphant  descent 
of  the  Niger  from  Boussah,  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Mungo  Park,  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun. 

The  brothers  Lander,  Richard  and  John, 
had  certainly  no  very  munificent  encourage¬ 
ment  held  out  to  them  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  return  of  Richard  to  Eng¬ 
land  alter  closing  the  eyes  of  Clapperton. 
Richard’s  gratuity  in  the  event  of  returning 
successful  from  a  new  expedition,  was  to  be 
£100  .sterling.  John’s  nothing  whatever  ; 
for  John  was  but  permitted  to  accompany 
his  brother.  W  ell  was  it  for  the  record  of 
their  discoveries  that  John  Lander  did  so 
In  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  Richard’s 
journal  perished.  John’s  alone  being  pro 
served,  was,  with  some  degree  of  absurdity, 
put  into  his  brother’s  name,  and  so  pub¬ 
lished.  As  if  Richard’s  being  the  only 
authorized  Government  discoveries,  none 
other  were  genuine. 

The  route  of  Richard  Lander,  then,  in 
1830,  from  Badagry  to  Boussah,  coinciding 
80  far  with  Clapperton’s  in  182G  and  his 
own  in  1827,  lies  through  the  Yarribah 
country  from  the  coast  to  the  Niger.  Yar¬ 
ribah  is  the  scat  of  cotton  manufacture 
At  no  time  and  at  no  place  nigher  than  the 
Egyptian  era,  and  the  Nile,  has  Africa  been 
celebrated  otherwise  ’than  fabulously  for 


gination  had  arisen  respectingTimhuctoo  02 
the  principle  onme  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 
But,  alas  !  they  were  ruthlessly  dissipated 
by  the  stubborn  statements  of  Adams,  a 
vagabond  American  sailor,  whose  accounts 
of  its  mud  edifices  conform  so  strictly  to 
the  outline  of  other  African  ckies,  that  we 
must  believe  them,  though  reducing  this 
fancied  scene  of  imperial  splendor  below 
the  level  of  Drogheda  or  Dundalk.  The 
Landers  accordingly  found  in  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  Yarribah,  only  collections  of  clay 
walls,  thatched  roofs,  mud  floors,  and  cow 
dung.  The  very  court  yards  which  enclosed 
the  hovels  of  the  chiefs,  were  given  up  to 
iis  Noah’s  ark  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  since  probably  even  a  prince  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Fellatah  power,  could  not 
boast  the  riches  of  a  Fellatah  settler  com¬ 
prising  generally  horses  and  cattle.  The 
drudgery  to  which  females  are  consigned, 
is  proof  of  the  low  state  of  civilization, 
which  could  not,  indeed,  be  presumed  to 
be  very  exalted,  where  travellers  like  the 
Landers  paid  their  way  handsomely  ia 
needles,  tin  plate,  and  metal  buttons.  Yet 
the  political  power  of  Borgou,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  formed  themes  for  enlargement. 
Nikeh,  its  capital,  was  reputed  as  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  Central  Africa,  and 
said  to  hold  subject  to  it  seventy  towns. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  on  reach¬ 
ing  Boussah  by  overland  journey,  the 
Landers  embarked  upon  the  Niger  and  as¬ 
cended  to  Yaureh,  with  a  view  to  recover 
the  papers  of  Park.  Clapperton  had  been 
deluded  into  a  visit  to  Yaureh  (which  visit 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  present  to  the 
king  who  deluded  him)  by  a  futile  promise 
of  receiving  Park’s  journals.  The  Landers 
now  found  nothing  but  a  few  books  and 
scraps  of  writing  of  no  importance,  cherish¬ 
ed,  however,  as  “  white  man’s  fetishes,”  or 
charms  ;  for  Park  had  found  it  his  interest 
to  encourage  the  Negro  notion  that  if  a 
Moor’s  fetish  were  good,  that  of  a  white 
man  must  be  better.  The  Landers  found 
Yaureh  to  be  a  large  walled  city  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  circuit.  Not  that  we  are 
to  understand  all  this  inclosed  space  to  be 
occupied  by  streets  and  houses.  In  Africa, 
the  huts  stand  together  in  clusters,  with 
their  relative  pastures  and  tillage  grounds^ 
annexed,  even  within  such  walled  enclo¬ 
sures.  The  population,  nevertheless,  ap¬ 
peared  sufficiently  redundant  to  exhibit  the 
too  familiar  signs  of  great  poverty  amidst 


its  architecture.  Splendid  visions  of  ima-  manifest  fertility.  Sovereignty,  in  Africa, 
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is  not  very  dignified.  Considering  the 
slight  elevation  of  his  demeanor,  habits, 
and  pursuits,  above  those  of  the  meanest 
around  him,  the  secret  of  the  prince’s  des¬ 
potic  power  is  palpably  a  mystery.  As  for 
his  exchequer,  excepting  such  petty  tribute 
as  tolls  and  gifts  from  strangers,  merchants, 
and  passengers,  and  possibly  a  direct  con¬ 
cern  in  trade, — revenue  their  African  ma¬ 
jesties  positively  seem  to  have  none.  It  is 
frequently  forgotten  that  the  Niger  has 
been  navigated,  as  by  the  Landers,  upwards 
from  Boussah.  At  and  near  Boussah,  both 
above  and  below,  it  is  contracted,  according 
to  their  statement  (which  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tentively  weighed),  to  a  narrow  span,  and 
probably  separates  into  re-uniting  branches, 
since,  further  up,  as  well  as  further  down,  ] 
it  regains  its  amplitude  and  spreads  out  in 
each  case  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
several  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  assent  to 
Yaureh,  it  is  partially  broad  and  spacious, 
but  broken  more  frequently  by  rocks  into 
narrow  channels,  occasioning  a  navigation 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  to  the  large 
canoes.  Below  Boussah,  the  Niger  is 
navigable  to  Patashie,  a  fruitful  and  finely 
wooded  island.  Twenty  miles  thence  to 
Lever  (the  highest  point  to  which  Becroft 
subsequently  ascended  in  the  Ethiope)  the 
channel  is  full  of  rocks  and  sandbanks,  ren¬ 
dering  the  progress  difficult.  But  from 
Lever  to  the  ocean  the  river  is  broad  and 
noble,  sometimes  as  broad  as  six,  seldom 
less  than  one,  and  averaging  usually  two  or 
three  miles.  Where  they  are  not  flat  and 
marshy,  the  banks  are  beautifully  wooded, 
with  singing  birds  amongst  the  branches, 
and  green  festoons  of  creeping  plants  droop¬ 
ing  from  the  trees.  Lofty  mountains, 
gloomy  and  romantic,  border  the  lower 
Niger,  fringed  with  stunted  shrubs  and 
overhanging  precipices. 

From  Babbah,  the  point  to  which  the 
latest  expedition  penetrated,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  notes  with  the  brothers 
Lander.  Kabbah  was  descried  by  the 
Landers  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Zago- 
shey,  and  is  described  by  them  as  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  flourishing  city  of  NyfFeh,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fertile  corn  country,  boasting 
of  horned  cattle  remarkable  for  their  size, 
and  horses  admired  for  their  strength  and 
beauty.  Rabbah  has  since  been  levelled 
with  the  dust. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  political  condition  of  these  countries, 
and  particularly  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Rabbah,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Fel- 


latah  empire — the  rule  of  the  nomadic  con¬ 
querors  and  Shepherd  Kings  of  Sockatoo 
over  the  Central  African  principalities — 
widely  and  firmly  as  Clapperton  had  found 
it  extended,  had  undergone  serious  changes 
even  at  the  period  of  the  Landers’  visit ; 
and  the  Fellatahs,  whilst  losing  their  hold 
on  the  central  regions,  were  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  west. 

The  Niger  flows  eastward  120  miles 
from  Rabbah  in  a  volume  of  water  eight 
miles  wide,  through  well  cultivated, 
thickly  inhabited  shores,  with  large  cities  at 
intervals  along  the  banks.  At  the  close  of 
the  reach,  where  the  river  again  trends 
southward  to  the  sea,  the  trading  town  of 
Eggah  occupies  a  low  position  close  to  the 
river,  sometimes  inundated  by  the  waters, 
and  housing  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
in  Chinj\,  in  large  roofed  canoes,  floating  on 
the  water.  Portuguese  cloths  from  Benin, 
exposed  for  sale  at  Eggab,  gave  the  Lan¬ 
ders  their  first  indications  of  an  approach 
to  the  .sea.  Hence  to  Kacundah  the  Lan¬ 
ders  noticed  a  fine  shore,  covered  with  nu¬ 
merous  villages.  Forty  miles  below  Ka¬ 
cundah,  they  saw  the  influx  of  the  Chad- 
dah,  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  at  its 
junction  with  the  Niger,  and  the  trading 
mart  of  Kuttum-Karafleh  at  the  point  of 
union.  The  Chaddah  was  covered  with 
numerous  canoes.  At  Damugoo  they  no¬ 
ticed  another  symptom  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea — the  scanty  clothing  of  the  na¬ 
tives  was  of  Manchester  cotton.  In  a  scuf¬ 
fle  with  the  natives  below  Kirree,  Richard 
Lander  lost  his  journal.  The  country  be¬ 
low  Kirree  to  Eboo,  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  alluvial  swamp  covered  with 
villages  concealed  in  vast  entangled  forests 
— a  desert,  save  for  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  coming  down  the  river.  There  was 
no  grain  in  the  fields  ;  no  cattle  were  on 
the  meadows  ;  the  banana,  the  plantain, 
and  the  yam,  trees  and  roots  alone,  with 
fish  caught  from  the  river,  furnished  the 
inhabitants  their  food.  But  even  then  the 
Landers  remarked,  what  has  proved  so 
striking  to  recent  observation,  that  the 
palm  tree  afibrded  not  only  a  refreshing 
juice,  but  palm  oil  sufficient  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  in  fact 
commences  at  Kirree,  where  a  branch  (ap¬ 
parently  the  Ethiope)  diverges  to  Benin. 
About  seventy  miles  further,  at  Eboe,  it 
separates  into  numerous  channels,  inter- 
1  secting  the  country  in  every  direction,  and 
entering  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  estua¬ 
ries.  Eboe,  where  the  habitations  are 
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formed  of  yellow  clay,  thatched  with  palms, 
and  sheltered  with  trees,  is  filled  with  a 
busy,  bad,  dissolute,  cruel,  but  commercial 
race.  Obie,  the  king  of  Eboe,  put  a  ran¬ 
som  of  twenty  bars  on  the  Landers,  and 
detained  them  until  king  Boy  of  Brass 
Town,  “  speculating  for  the  rise,”  took 
their  book  or  bill  for  thirty-five,  and  they 
were  conveyed  by  King  Boy  on  board  the 
English  brig  Thomas,  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nun,  passing  on  their  way  through  the 
immense  swamps  of  the  Nun  river  covered 
with  impenetrable  forests  of  mangrove, 
where  Brass  Town  stands  on  a  creek  half] 
buried  in  mud. 

The  entire  course  of  the  Niger  then  is 
this  :  Rising  amid  the  mountains  of  Kisseh, 
two  hundred  miles  from  Sierra  Leone,  it 
passes  through  the  countries  of  Foota  Jallo 
and  Kankan,  taking  its  course  at  Bamma- 
koo  over  the  fine  plain  of  Bambarra,  pass¬ 
ing  Sego,  the  capital,  in  volume  equal  to 
the  Thames  at  Westminster,  flowing  north 
westerly  into  and  through  Lake  Dibbie,  till 
it  passes  Timbuctoo,  thence  passing  to 
Yaureh,  and  from  Yaureh  to  the  sea,  after 
a  course  of  altogether  more  than  throe 
thousand  miles.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
forming  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  is  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  Cape  For¬ 
mosa  to  Old  Calabar.  Its  vertex  at  Kirree 
is  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  inland  ; 
and  its  area  is  twenty-four  thousand 
square  miles,  equal  to  half  the  superficies  of 
England.  The  Delta  of  the  Niger  is  one 
dreary  swamp,  whence  death  and  disease  arc 
exhaled  by  the  smiting  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  from  the  dark  and  gloomy  shades  of 
the  mangrove  forests,  those  amphibious 
trees  that  extend  their  roots  with  their 
branches  over  the  swampy  soil,  till  multi¬ 
plied  enormously  in  their  watery  stations. 

The  geographical  question  of  the  Niger 
was  settled  by  the  Landers.  All  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  to  explore  the  stream, 
whether  originating  in  government  enter¬ 
prise  or  private  speculation,  have  had  in 
view  the  establishment  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse.  Mr.  Maegregor  Laird,  and  Mr. 
Oldfield,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  first 
Liverpool  comfnercial  expedition,  to  which 
Richard  Lander  fell  a  victim.  He  died  at 
Fernando  Po,  16th  February,  1834,  -of  a 
gunshot  wound  received  on  the  Niger. 
This  ill-fated  expedition  consisted  of  two 
steamers  built  expressly  for  the  occasion — 
the  Quorra,  112  feet  in  length,  and  the 
Alburkah,  constructed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  and  only  70  feet  long ;  with  the  Co¬ 


lumbine,  a  fine  brig  of  200  tons.  They 
left  Liverpool  19th  July,  1832,  and  having 
obtained  a  supply  of  Kroomen  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Nun 
in  three  months  after  quitting  Liverpool, 
crossed  the  difiicult  bar  (but  had  scarcely 
done  so  ere  the  work  of  death  commenced), 
and  there  they  lost  the  captain  and  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Quorra.  The 
steamers  ascended  the  river.  The  Colum¬ 
bine  anchored  within  reach  of  the  sea 
breezes.  Neither  land  nor  mud  was  visible 
to  the  steamers  for  thirty  miles  upwards, 
mangrove  trees  alone  marking  the  channel. 
Ulcers,  guinea  worms,  and  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  covered  the  persons  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  the  swamps.  At  length  the 
river  grew  wider,  the  banks  higher,  the 
woods  thicker,  the  trees  more  stately.  The 
mangrove  thickets  disappeared.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  miles  up  they  arrived  at 
Eboe.  The  population  in  the  Delta,  from 
the  sea  to  Eboe,  they  estimated  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  four  thousand  adults,  but  here  they 
had  now  a  town  of  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  houses,  with  an  average  of  six  to 
a  household.  A  little  above  Eboe,  large 
branches  issued  from  the  river  to  Benin 
and  Bonny.  Higher  up,  the  Quorra  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  scenery  still 
improved,  but  death  continued  to  deal 
forth  havoc.  Fifteen  out  of  thirty-seven 
men  died  within  a  few  days.  The  sick  at 
length  caught  sight  of  the  mountains, 
stretching  before  them  the  promise  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  climate.  They  reached  Attah.  perched 
upon  lofty  overhanging  cliffs  two  hundred 
feet  perpendicular.  And  they  pronounced  it 
the  only  place  on  the  river  where  a  European 
could  possibly  exist  for  any  lengthof  time. 

The  river  above  Attah  forces  its  way 
through  the  mountains  (sandstone  resting 
on  granite),  all  of  flat  summits  and  equal 
height,  apparently  2500  to  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Bokweh  or  Iccoreh 
Island  Market,  the  largest  on  the  river,  is 
held  every  ten  days  on  a  sand  bank,  attend¬ 
ed  by  thousands  of  people  from  distances 
of  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  The  su¬ 
perior  reach  is  described  as  opening  to  the 
view  an  immense  river,  three  thousand 
yards  wide,  as  fju*  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
flowing  majestically  between  lofty  banks, 
studded  with  clumps  of  trees  and  brush¬ 
wood,  like  a  gentleman’s  park.  Smoke 
arose  from  the  towns.  Canoes  in  large 
numbers  floated  on  the  river,  in  security 
and  peace.  Between  Eboe  and  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Chaddah,  Mr.  Laird  com- 
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putcs  that  there  may  be  forty  towns  and 
villages,  occurring  as  they  do  every  two  or 
three  miles,  and  averaging  a  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  each. 

Mr.  Laird  visited  Fundah,  situated  upon 
a  creek  of  the  Chaddah.  The  king’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  an  immense  assemblage  of  circular 
huts,  covering  nine  or  ten  acres,  inclosed 
with  a  mud  wall  fifteen  feet  high.  Mr. 
Laird  subsequently  descended  in  the  (^uor- 
ra  to  the  coast ;  but  Lander  and  Oldfield 
resolved  on  penetrating  to  Boussah  in  the 
Alburkah.  They  first,  however,  entered 
the  Chaddah,  and  ascended  it  a  hundred 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  Quorra  above 
its  junction  with  the  Chaddah  was  found 
by  Oldfield  to  continue  about  3500  yards. 
Numerous  islands  intercepted  the  view  of 
the  banks,  and  prevented  the  position  of 
many  tributaries  of  the  river  being  defined. 
The  steam-vessel  forced  its  way  through 
channels  but  recently  filled  with  water,  and 
choked  with  long  grass  and  numerous  shells. 
The  population  was  found  to  be  so  dense, 
that,  on  descrying  one  town,  four  or  five 
others  were  discovered  in  succession,  with 
natives  in  every  direction,  as  thick  as  crowds 
on  market  days  in  England.  Eleven  large 
and  populous  towns,  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  each  other,  extend  up  the  river  imme¬ 
diately  after  passing  Eggah-gineh,  or  Ba- 
chinkuh,  a  place  under  the  dominion  of 
Edressah,  a  tributary  of  the  Fellatahs. 
The  Alburkah  anchored  before  Rabbah  on 
the  18th  September,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  To  Oldfield 
the  town  seemed  immense.  Its  inhabitants 
he  computed  at  40,000.  Inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Houssahs,  Yarribahs,  Ibeddohs, 
and  Nyffehs,  it  was  nevertheless  tributary 
to  Sockatoo,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Fel¬ 
latahs.  These  individuals,  holding  the 
paramount  power  in  Soudan,  are  not  ne¬ 
groes,  but,  according  to  Oldfield,  have 
woolly  hair ;  and,  like  the  Tuaryks,  or  tribes 
of  the  desert,  carefully  cover  the  mouth  and 
nose,  leaving  the  eyes  alone  visible.  Rab¬ 
bah,  from  its  favorable  position  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  populous  country,  commanded  an 
extensive  traffic.  It  was  visited  by  Arabs 
from  Tripoli,  and  by  merchants  from  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bornou  as  well  as  by  traders 
from  the  Guinea  Coast.  The  attempts  of 
Lander  and  Oldfield  to  reach  Boussah  had 
to  be  abandoned.  But  before  finally  quit¬ 
ting  the  river,  Mr.  Oldfield  learned  some 
important  particulars  respecting  the  great 
town  of  Toto,  the  largest  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  situated  thirty  miles  east  of 


Fundah,  and  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Chaddah.  At  length  Mr. 
Oldfield,  in  the  Alburkah,  descended  the 
(iuorra  in  June,  1834 — all  the  Europeans 
who  had  accompanied  him  dead — and  even 
the  black  crew  diminished  and  disor<lorly. 

Mr.  Becroft  subsequently  entered  the 
river,  in  September,  1836,  and  ascended  to 
.\ttah-Kuddah,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chaddah  ;  trading  successfully  for  three 
months,  with  the  casualty  of  only  one 
death  and  two  cases  of  illness. 

The  mortality  which  had  attended  the 
expedition  of  Laird  and  Oldfield,  led  to 
the  reflection,  whether,  amidst  the  nume¬ 
rous  outlets  of  the  Niger,  a  better  access 
I  might  not  be  discovered,  than  by  the  dead¬ 
ly  swamps  of  the  Nun.  An  approach  by 
the  Bonin  River  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Jamieson  of  Liverpool,  who,  at  hi.s  own 
expense,  built  the  Ethiope  steamer,  at 
Liverpool,  in  command  of  which  Captain 
Bccroft  entered  the  Benin  in  April,  1840, 
with  a  ship’s  company  of  fifteen  Europeans 
and  a  complement  of  Kroomen.  They 
found  it  a  fine  bold  river,  varying  in  depih 
from  six  to  three  fathoms,  as  far  as  forty 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  but,  at  that  point,  a 
bifurcation  took  place.  Both  branches 
were  ascended,  but  were  found  to  be  not 
only  very  tortuous,  but  navigable  only  forty 
or  fifty  miles  up  respectively.  Moreover 
the  water  of  both  these  streams  was  so 
different  in  its  character  from  that  of  the 
Niger,  that  Captain  Becroft  was  satisfied 
they  had  no  connexion  with  that  river.  He 
found  his  way,  however,  to  the  Niger  by 
its  Warree  branch,  which  joins  the  Benin 
a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  But  the 
entrance  proved  much  more  intricate  than 
by  the  Nun,  and  quite  as  bad  in  respect  of 
swamps.  The  first  officer  of  the  Ethiope, 
two  seamen,  and  two  boys,  were  carried 
off  by  sickness.  Captain  Becroft  in  this 
instance  traded  up  the  Niger  to  Rabbah, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time  experi¬ 
encing  great  kindness  from  fhiefs  and  peo¬ 
ple.  He  found  indigo  of  native  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  market  (in  small  quantity  only 
for  their  own  consumption),  and  cotton 
tobes  of  native  make  and  dye.  Expecting 
to  ascend  from  this  point  to  Boussah,  he 
found  his  progression  the  fourth  day  im¬ 
peded  by  rapids  impassable  to  a  steamer  of 
thirty  horse  power,  and  he  returned  to  the 
coast  on  the  30th  October. 

When  at  the  Lever  rapids  referred  to, 
Captain  Becroft  was  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  Boussah,  to  which  point  Mungo  Park 
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is  understood  to  have  navigated  the  river 
in  his  schooner  built  at  Sandsanding.  Mr. 
Jamieson  therefore  urged  the  prospect  of 
passing  the  rapids  by  a  steamer  of  greater 
power,  and  navigating  the  Niger  to  its 
source.  A  number  of  subscribers  conse¬ 
quently  came  forward  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  we 
are  now,  in  conclusion,  about  to  describe. 

On  the  first  of  June  last,  Mr.  Jamieson 
submitted  to  the  subscribers  Dr.  King’s 
Narrative  of  the  ascent  of  the  Niger  in 
1845,  and  of  the  expedition  up  the  Gaboon 
river  in  1846.  It  is  a  private  document ; 
but  to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  has  signalized  himself  in  the 
promotion  of  African  discovery  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Negro 
race,  we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
availing  ourselves  fully  of  its  contents. 
By  a  conjunction  of  disasters,  such  as,  Mr. 
Jamieson  declares,  never  perhaps  overtook 
a  commercial  enterprise,  this  latest  mission 
to  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  been  nipped 
in  the  bud.  The  little  Ethiope,  disabled 
by  a  storm  encountered  in  the  Channel, 
was  first  of  all  precluded,  till  too  late, 
from  making  a  hasty  preliminary  ascent  of 
the  river  in  1844  ;  and,  secondly,  although 
just  then  the  season  for  exploring  the  Con¬ 
go,  the  Ethiope  was  prevented  from  accom¬ 
plishing  even  that  by  a  misunderstanding 
amongst  the  crew,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  laid  up  for  six  months  idle  at  Fer¬ 
nando  Po.  An  ascent  of  the  Niger  was 
effected  by  the  Ethiope  in  1845.  But  the 
fresh  stores  and  supplies  shipped  for  an  as¬ 
cent  of  the  Congo,  per  the  Bayfield  of 
Liverpool,  were  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  that  vessel  at  sea  by  light¬ 
ning,  on  her  passage  to  Africa.  And  again 
the  ascent  of  the  Congo  was  prevented.  To 
employ  the  lost  time,  the  Gaboon  river  w\as 
explored,  in  the  course  of  which  the  last 
aud  crowning  calamity  of  the  enterprise, 
as  Mr.  Jamieson  terms  it,  was  perceived, — 
namely,  the  giving  way  of  the  Ethiope’s 
boilers.  Considerable  expense  necessarily 
attended  this  undertaking;  as  muoh,  Mr. 
Jamieson  computes,  was  expended  aS  ought 
to  have  covered  all  the  three  ascents 
originally  contemplated — two  of  the  Niger 
and  one  of  the  Congo.  Produce  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  amount  was  obtained,  however, 
in  the  ascent  of  the  Niger,  although  in  a 
measure  unlooked  for  by  the  natives.  A 
very  considerable  additional  quantity  of 
ivory  might  even,  it  seems,  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  had  Dr.  King,  the  supercargo,  been 


better  versed  in  its  commercial  value.  The 
expedition,  on  the  whole,  may  be  regarded 
as  proving  the  possibility  of  remunerative 
commercial  intercourse,  under  a  tolerably 
good  bill  of  liealth,  with  Central  Africa  by 
the  Niger — a  river  free  and  open,  as  high 
as  Rabbah,  500  miles  from  the  coast,  with 
no  duties  leviable,  and  no  obstructions  in¬ 
terposed  in  passing  from  one  territory  to 
another,  whilst  chiefs  and  people  are  friend¬ 
ly,  and  desirous  of  intercourse. 

It  w’as  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
that  delayed  the  Ethiope  for  six  months 
inactive,  that  Captain  Becroft,  nominating 
a  commission  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence 
as  governor  of  Fernando  Po,  assumed  the 
command  of  the  steamer,  in  which  there 
were  only  three  Europeans,  besides  himself 
and  Dr.  King.  The  expedition  left  Fer¬ 
nando  Po  on  the  21st  July,  1845.  Having 
steamed  up  the  Delta  for  a  hundred  miles, 
they  hauled  alongside  of  the  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  wooding,  and  w'ere  voluntarily 
aided  in  that  operation  by  the  people  be¬ 
longing  to  the  headmen  of  two  small  towns 
below,  on  their  seeing  that  the  steamer’s 
men  did  not  injure  their  plantains  and  ba¬ 
nanas.  From  the  headmen,  they  heard  of 
the  death  of  King  Obie,  of  Eboe,  and  the 
joint  succession  of  his  two  sons,  Tchoo- 
Comoe  and  Adjeh.  They  compensated  the 
headmen  for  their  help  in  wooding,  and  for 
their  yams  and  fowds,  by  a  small  present. 
The  following  afternoon  brought  them  to 
Eboe.  A  canoe,  with  separate  messengers 
from  the  royal  brothers,  came  off  in  the 
evening,  cautiously  and  timorously,  al¬ 
though  in  one  of  the  messengers  they  re¬ 
cognised  an  old  friend,  Ali  Harreh,  their 
interpreter  in  1840.  It  seemed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Carr,  of 
the  government  model  farm,  in  attempting 
to  ascend  to  its  site  at  the  confluence  of 
Chaddah,  in  an  open  canoe,  the  natives 
were  apprehensive  that  the  steamer  had 
come  on  that  “  man-war-palaver.”  The 
Ebocs  having  had  no  share  in  this  melan- 
choly  business,  were  easily  reassured.  The 
voyagers  were  then  informed  that  Obie  had 
been  twelve  months  dead.  Disliked  by  all 
for  his  grasping  tyranny,  whilst  envied  for 
his  multifarious  riches  by  his  very  sons,  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his  females, 
with  the  connivance  of  his  whole  family. 
He  had  been  buried  according  to  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  country,  along  with  a  portion 
of  his  wealth,  in  the  house  he  had  inhabited. 
Everything  else  had  been  seized  by  Tchoo- 
Comoe  and  Adjeh,  sons  by  different  mo- 
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thers,  who  were  now  npon  friendly  terms, 
hut  afforded  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  and  separation  of  their  respective  ad¬ 
herents.  Ali  mentioned  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Rahbah,  a  fact  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  ;  “  hi"  war”  had  come  up  against  it, 
and  the  Feilatahs  were  making  “  plenty 
palaver.”  Ali  also  spoke  of  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Iddah,  and  of  the  intestine  dis¬ 
traction  of  the  Eggarah  country. 

The  royal  fiimily  of  Eboe  came  off  to  the 
steamer,  by  invitation,  on  the  following 
day,  in  large  canoes,  filled  almost  to  sink- 1 
ing.  They  made  a  great  and  rather  irapos-  j 
ing  display  of  native  made  flags,  of  every  | 
shape  and  color.  Musicians  accompanied  • 
them,  in  every  variety  of  dress,  playing  and  j 
heating  upon  the  most  mde  and  discordant 
kinds  of  instruments.  A  few  guns  were 
fired  in  honor  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  quarter-deck  than  the 
whole  occupants  of  the  canoes  attempted 
to  get'  on  board  en  masse.  Armed  men 
placed  at  the  gangway  permitted  their  ingress 
in  an  orderly  manner  only.  Nor  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  voyagers  slight  to  discover, 
after  all  had  been  accommodated,  that  they 
had  the  honor  of  the  company  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  late  kind’s  family — viz.  of 
Tchoo-Comoe  and  Adjeh,  of  five  of  their 
wives,  of  a  numher  of  hoys  and  girls,  of 
eleven  of  the  late  king’s  ladies,  eight  others 
of  his  sons,  three  of  his  daughters,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  score  of  little  piccaniny  grandsons 
and  grand-daughters  !  The  chiefs  present¬ 
ed  each  a  small  bullock,  with  one  hundred 
large  yams.  The  others  gave  sheep,  yams, 
&.C.,  and  all  got  suitable  returns.  Every¬ 
thing  that  interested  them  in  the  steamer 
was  explained  to  them  ;  and  having  invited 
the  officers  to  return  their  visit,  they  de¬ 
parted  amidst  a  salute  of  nine  guns  from 
the  Ethiope,  in  the  rude  uproarious  style 
of  their  approach. 

Next  day  Mr.  Becroft  and  Dr.  King  par¬ 
took  of  Eboe  hospitality.  They  chopped 
with  Tchoo-Comoe.  Ali  Harreh  was  again 
engaged  as  Hous.sah  interpreter,  and  gene¬ 
ral  trader.  Two  boys  were  also  taken  along 
with  the  expedition  to  acquire  the  English 
tongue. 

At  Iddah,  the  statement  of  the  death  of 
All,  the  king  of  Eggarah,  three  years  pre¬ 
viously,  was  confirmed.  This  had  also  been 
a  case  of  domestic  poisoning.  The  usur¬ 
per  and  murderer,  Ma’m-Asidjeh,  a  cousin 
of  the  late  king,  was  absent  two  days’ 
journey  N.  E.  from  Iddah,  making  war 
against  Ali’s  son.  Iddah  and  the  Eggarah 


country,  along  the  Niger  to  the  Chaddah, 
were  in  the  hands  of  Ma’m  Asidjeh.  Be¬ 
hind  Iddah,  to  the  eastward,  the  country 
was  held  by  bis  opponent. 

Attali-Kudduh  was  reached,  and  they 
anchored  before  it  on  the  15th.  The 
scenery  here  encountered  was  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  romantic  than  any  other  from  the 
sea  to  Rabbuh.  The  chief  of  the  district, 
aud  principal  inhabitants,  received  them 
with  much  joy  and  satisfaction,  offering 
them  many  presents,  and  telling  them  how 
sad  they  had  felt,  how  their  hearts  had 
sunk  wilhin  them,  and  how  they  thought 
that  the  white  man  liad  done  with  them 
for  ever,  when  they  saw  the  last  vessel  of 
the  Government  Niger  Expedition  come  up 
and  remove  the  model  farm,  without  as¬ 
signing  any  reason. 

VV’e  are  glad  to  perceive  several  geogra¬ 
phical  points  farther  confirmed  by  this  expe¬ 
dition.  Amongst  others,  Oldfield’s  great  and 
important  town  of  Toto  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
King  as  a  town  upon  the  Chaddah.  It  is  not, 
we  believe,  exactly  upon  the  Chaddah,  but 
situated  several  days’  journey  from  Fundah. 
And  even  Fundah,  we  know,  stands  seven 
miles  distant  from  a  creek  that  proceeds  to 
a  point  rather  remote  from  the  river. 

AAtah-Kuddah,  by  the  by,  had  changed 
its  site  since  1840.  Such  and  so  transitory 
are  African  cities!  From  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  river,  close  by  the 
confluence  of  tlio  Chaddah,  and  near  to 
Mount  Patch,  Attah-Kuddah  had  moved  to 
the  left  or  eastern  bank,  six  or  eiglit  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Chaddah,  and  it 
now  consisted  of  two  towns,  a  mile  apart. 
The  desolating  Feilatahs  were  the  authors 
of  the  change. 

The  Ethiope  continued  trading  upwards 
on  the  Niger.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
open  the  eominuuication  with  Kuttum-Kar- 
affeh,  a  considerable  town,  but  situated 
some  distance  inland.  ]\Ioyeh  was  passed, 
a  place  of  1500  inhabitauts.  EbidJah  (the 
K&kundab  of  Lander — a  name  applicable 
to  the  country — Ebiddah  being  the  name  of 
I  the  town),  with  a  population  of  6000,  is 
picturesquely  embowered  in  wild  cotton 
trees.  The  firet  officer  of  the  Etlriope,  Mr. 
Bevan,  died  and  was  buried  here,  near  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Harrower,  another  first  officer 
whom  the  Ethiope  lost  in  the  descent  of 
1840. 

From  a  blind  Arab  (morally  and  physi¬ 
cally  a  most  equivocal  authority),  a  Houssah 
trader,  and  from  other  persons  at  Eggah, 
the  history  of  the  Feilatah  war  was  aseer- 
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taincd.  Thirty  years  since  Mallam  Den- 1 
doe,  brother  of  Sultan  Bclloe  of  Sockatoo,  j 
located  himself  with  a  body  of  Fellatahs  in 
Yarribah,  paylncr  however  annual  tribute  to 
the  king  for  liberty  to  graze  large  herds  of 
cattle.  A  war  arose  from  an  attempt  of 
the  Yarribah  kin  r  to  prevent  their  removing 
their  flocks  into  tlio  Nyff^  country  to  es¬ 
cape  his  oppressive  exactions.  The  Yarri¬ 
bah  king  was  worste  d,  as  he  deserved  to  bo  ; 
and  Mallam  Dendoe  and  his  people  thence¬ 
forth  peaceably  pastured  part  of  the  Nyfleh 
country,  bordering  on  Yarribah,  until  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Nyfleh  raised  up  com- 1 
petitors  for  the  succession  in  the  person  of  j 
his  sons  Ma’m-Adjeh  and  Issah.  Mallam  ! 
Dendoe  and  his  Fellatahs  could  not  remain 
idle  spectators  of  the  conflict.  They  as¬ 
sisted  Ma’m-Adjeli,  who,  by  their  aid, 
drove  his  brother  into  the  extreme  east  of 
the  kingdom.  Eecoining  oppressive,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  Fellatahs,  in  his  turn  Ma’ni- 
Adjeh  was  expelled  by  the  African  Rob 
Roy,  Mallam  Dendoe,  from  his  capital  of 
Rabbah,  routed  subsequently  in  battle,  and 
finally  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  acknowledging  Mallam  Dendoe 
sovereign  of  Nyfleh.  Mallam  Dendoe  then 
brought  Issah,  the  other  brother,  to  the 
same  terms,  and  took  up  his  own  abode  in 
Rabbah,  where  he  died  in  1833.  Osman, 
his  son  and  successor,  failed  to  retain  the 
ascendency  of  his  father  over  tlie  Nyflehs. 
A  son  of  Ma’m-Adjeh  had  become  popular  i 
amongst  them.  A  younger  brother  of  Os¬ 
man’s  had  even  united  with  this  young 
Nyfleh  chief ;  and  most  important  of  all, 
the  allies  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Bor- 
gous,  a  people  who,  like  the  Fellatahs,  em¬ 
ployed  cavalry  in  warfare.  Both  parties 
were  therefore  about  equally  matched. 
Much  fighting  and  bloodshed  had  ensued. 
Osman  falling  back  upon  Rabbah,  issued 
forth  from  it  whilst  in  a  state  of  siege,  leav¬ 
ing  it,  like  a  second  Moscow,  wrapped  in 
flames.  The  combined  forces  followed  him 
into  the  interior,  where  he  awaited  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  Fcllatah  capital  of 
Sockatoo.  Meanwhile  the  Borgous,  it  was  * 
whispered,  were  getting  tired  of  the*“  pala¬ 
ver.”  The  presumption,  therefore,  was 
that  Osman  would  eventually  return  and  re¬ 
build  his  favourite  Rabbah.  | 

On  leaving  Eggah,  the  voyagers  set  out 
in  search  of  Laddeh,  a  town  of  importance, 
but  discovered  it  to  have  an  inland  situa¬ 
tion  ;  its  port  on  the  Niger  being  the  large 
village  of  Si  Wah,  standing  on  a  sandy  ele¬ 
vation  close  to  the  river.  Si  W ah  has  a 


daily  market,  and  about  a  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  Si  Wah  canoes  arc  the  largest 
seen  on  the  Niger,  not  being  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  built  of  roughly 
prepared  planks,  and  some  of  then»  capable 
of  containing  250  or  300  men.  Massabah, 
Osman’s  younger  and  rebellious  brother, 
dwelt  at  Laddeh.  He  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  wish  of  our  voyagers  to  visit  Rab¬ 
bah,  a  place  which,  he  justly  obsciwed,  had 
been  utterly  destroyed.  T  hey  alleged  in 
reply,  the  orders  of  their  merchants.  Mas- 
sabah  behaved  in  every  rc.spect  with  great 
moderation  and  intelligence.  He  sent 
them  first  his  Sulliken  Yakeh  (king  of  war) 
with  a  considerable  suite,  bringing  presents, 
comprising  a  cow,  some  goats,  sheep,  tur¬ 
keys,  ducks,  pigeons,  guinea-fowl,  corn, 
rice,  butter,  milk,  honey,  goorah  nuts,  &c., 
and  bearing  a  message  to  the  etf'oct,  that  if 
they  really  intended  going  to  Rabbah,  in 
its  prostrate  condition,  pilots  would  be 
provided  them.  They  were,  in  that  case, 
invited  to  visit  Laddeh  on  their  return. 
The  Sulliken  Yakeh,  a  Nyfftdi  by  birth, 
was  a  courteous,  dignified,  pleasing,  and 
agreeable  person.  The  machinery  in  the 
j  steamer’s  engine-room  interested  him,  how¬ 
ever,  less  than  the  construction  of  the  nine- 
pound  carronade  pivot  gun  on  deck.  The 
latter  suited  his  comprehension,  to  which 
the  engine  was  a  chaos. 

The  pilots  assigned  by  Massabah  knew 
the  river  perfectly,  and  carried  the  Ethiope 
safely  to  Rabbah,  or  rather  to  its  ruins. 
They  never  once  got  into  shoal  water.  The 
voyagers  saw  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rabbah 
heaps  of  charred  bones  in  every  direction 
— in  some  houses  skeletons  nearly  complete 
— an  unpleasant  and  melancholy  spectacle. 

The  Ethiope  commenced  her  return  on 
22d  of  September.  She  stopped  at  Si 
Wah  with  a  view  to  the  visit  to  Laddeh. 
This  is  a  walled  town.  Entering  by  the 
gate,  a  wide  and  open  street  leads  to  a  large 
irregular  square,  of  which  one  side  is  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Massa¬ 
bah.  The  other  sides  contain  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  Sullikens  Yakeh  and  Dorkeh 
(masters  of  war  and  of  the  horse).  Mar¬ 
kets  are  held  in  the  open  space.  At  one 
corner  stands  a  mosque.  After  an  hour’s 
conversation  with  Massabah,  who  was  found 
seated  on  a  mat  in  a  large  room,  he  begged 
permission  to  leave  his  visitors  to  go  to 
prayers,  as  it  was  near  noon.  The 
visitors  were,  however,  conducted  to  the 
residence  of  the  Sulliken  Yakeh,  where 
mats  and  skins  were  laid  for  them  in  a  cool 
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chamber,  with  a  supply  of  honey,  milk,  Jind 
goorah  nuts  for  their  refreshment.  But  the 
Sulliken  likewise  went  to  prayers,  whilst  his 
visitors  saucily  enough  despising  ‘‘  such 
luxuries,”  preferred  walking  out  to  see  the 
town.  For  this  purpose  a  guide  was  imme¬ 
diately  provided.  Near  the  slave  mart 
were  seen  several  Arabs  indolently  reclining, 
and  listlessly  smoking,  upon  mats  spread 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  stated 
that  they  had  come  from  Tripoli,  having  left 
it  four  months  prior  ;  and  they  were  about 
to  return,  by  joining  a  caravan  at  Kanoe. 
This  round  they  represented  themselves  as 
going  yearly,  and  ejecting  in  ten  months. 

Massabali  was  reclining,  after  his  return 
from  the  moscpie,  in  an  open  verandah. 
He  put  some  shrewd  questions  respecting 
our  country,  its  government,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity — blamed  his  brother  Osman  for  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  his  own — made  inquiry  for 
guns  and  powder — and  showed  some  fire¬ 
arms  of  which  he  was  possessed  of  French 
manufacture,  procured  for  him  by  Arab 
traders  from  Lurreh,  a  city  represented  to 
bo  considerably  larger  than  Kabbah  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  understood  to  bo  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Y arribah.  Massabah  finally  begged 
there  might  be  sent  him  a  large  tent  um¬ 
brella  in  lieu  of  one  received  from  Lander 
and  Oldfield,  of  which  his  brother  Osman 
had  deprived  him.  He  took  his  leave  of 
the  voyagers  only  after  aecompanying  them 
part  of  the  way  on  horseback. 

The  population  of  Laddeh  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  The  houses,  like  all  those  of 
Central  Africa,  are  round,  built  of  brick,  of 
one  story,  with  conical  thatched  roofs,  and 
openings  in  the  walls,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  doors  and  windows,  and  even 
chimneys,  of  which  the  buildings  are  desti¬ 
tute. 

The  Joh-men,  in  the  way  of  the  Ethiope 
down  the  Niger,  were  inclined  to  be  hostile. 
The  whole  of  Captain  Becroft’s  consummate 
care  and  skill  as  a  navigator  were,  more¬ 
over,  needed  to  guide  the  little  steamer  out 
of  the  river.  The  waters  had  come  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  spots  on  the  face  of 
the  Delta,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  ascent, 
had  seemed  to  be  lakes  with  islands  and 
large  dry  sand  banks,  were  now  become  un¬ 
broken  sheets  of  water.  The  increased 
current  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
steamer’s  speed  of  six  more,  rendered  an 
unusual  degree  of  nerve  and  judgment  ne¬ 
cessary  in  steering  her  on  her  swift  and 
uncertain  course.  The  Ethiope,  however, 
was  brought  to  the  coast  without  accident. 


Thus  ended  an  exploring  expedition,  rank¬ 
ing  sixth  in  the  series  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  brothers  Lander  in  1830 — the  first 
being  that  of  Laird  and  Oldfield  in  1832  ; 
the  second  that  of  the  Ethiope  in  1840 ; 
the  third  that  of  H.  IVI.  steamers,  Albert, 
VV’^ilberforce,  and  Soudan  (the  vessels  of  the 
disastrous  Government  Niger  expedition) 
in  1841  ;  the  fourth  that  of  the  Ethiope  in 
the  same  year,  to  relieve  the  Albert  in  dis¬ 
tress  ;  the  fifth  that  of  the  Wilberforce  in 
1842,  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  Model  Farm  ;  and  that  just  recapitu¬ 
lated  being,  finally,  the  sixth. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  result  of 
the  ascent  of  the  river  Gaboon,  which,  situ- 
i  ated  only  a  short  distance  from  Fernando 
I  Po,  had  long  enjoyed  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  I^ngland ;  although  up  to  the 
period  of  this  exploration,  only  known  for  a 
few  miles  from  its  entrance.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  French  have  very  re¬ 
cently  established  a  settlement  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  this  river.  French  policy  appears 
to  point  to  the  project  of  making  Africa  its 
own.  Their  ambition  may,  it  is  true,  be 
concentrated  on  the  acquisition  of  Egypt 
and  Syria ;  jbut  in  connexion  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  and  Abdel  Kader  to¬ 
gether  have  blocked  up  the  access  to  Africa 
from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  the  jealousy 
with  which  their  unjust  and  petty  lodg¬ 
ment  at  the  gates  of  the  Gaboon  is  main¬ 
tained,  seems  to  be  significant.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  English  steamer  in  the 
Gaboon  waters  threw  the  French  command¬ 
er  into  consternation.  He  instantly  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Baron  Darricau,  command¬ 
ing  a  French  war  schooner  stationed  on  the 
spot.  With  no  willing  inclination,  a  formal 
acquiescence  was  given  to  the  proposed 
ascent  of  the  Gaboon,  of  which  Baron  Dar¬ 
ricau  spoke  very  lightly,  yet  with  some 
candor,  as  likely  to  prove  of  no  importance, 
having  himself  in  his  cutter  penetrated  the 
greater  of  two  branches  into  which  it  soon  di¬ 
vides  itself.  Civilly  enough  the  Baron  gave 
some  particulars  and  soundings.  He  stated 
that  a  lettered  board  would  be  found  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  he  had  reached  ;  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Baron 
Darricau,  however,  ere  long  changed  his 
tactics.  Some  visits  paid  to  the  chiefs  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Gaboon  excited  the 
French  suspicion  ;  and  an  assurance  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  purchase  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  river  was  exacted  from  Captain 
Becroft.  The  French  erected  their  fort, 
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D’Amaull,  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  on  the  pretext  of 
making  it  a  mere  depot  for  the  stores  of 
their  cruisers,  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade  on  the  river.  Over  the  heads 
of  the  defenceless  people  they  have  now, 
however,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  forbidding  any  other  flag  to  be 
shown  than  the  flag  of  France.  All  ves¬ 
sels  entering  the  Gaboon  are  compelled  to 
report  themselves  at  Fort  D’Amaull ;  and 
to  deposit  their  registers  and  papers  with 
the  commandant  till  their  departure  from 
the  river.  With  this  regulation  the  Ethi- 
ope  had  to  comply.  But  so  deeply  rooted 
must  have  been  the  alarm  of  the  French 
respecting  the  motives  of  the  English  mis¬ 
sion,  that  the  day  after  the  Ethiope’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Fort  D’Amaull,  Monsieur,  the 


Baron  Darricau,  felt  himself  obliged  “  to 
protest  against  any  treaty  with  the  Gaboon 
chiefs  without  the  approbation  of  the 
French  government adding,  “  that  every 
treaty  having  for  its  object  an  establishment 
of  what  nature  soever  is  null  by  virtue  of  pre¬ 
viously  existing  treaties  made  with  France.” 
TheEthiope  made  no  treaties  with  the  chiefs; 
but  simply  ascended  the  Gaboon,  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  point  reached  by  the  Baron 
Darricau,  whose  board,  in  charge  of  a  na¬ 
tive,  was  exhibited  for  a  consideration.  The 
French  will  here  re-enact  the  mysteries  of 
Tahiti,  unless  firmly  and  promptly  met  in 
competition  by  the  long  established  com¬ 
merce  of  Britain  on  the  Gaboon  from  Fer¬ 
nando  Po.  They  have  no  right  to  close  up 
the  commerce  of  this  African  river. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 
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There  is  once  more  a  chance  for  Italy ;  and 
it  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter — from 
Rome  itself.  On  crossing  from  the  Roman 
territory  into  Tuscany,  every  tourist,  struck 
by  the  contrast,  has  long  exclaimed — “  See 
the  abominable  misgovernment  of  the  Pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  Church.”  Political  philoso¬ 
phers  have  long  quoted  its  condition  aS 
proof  positive  and  irresistible,  of  the  effects 
of  putting  temporal  power  into  spiritual 
hands  ;  and  as  being  the  crowning  example 
of  Clarendon’s  celebrated  maxim — that  the 
clergy  took  worse  measures  of  affairs  than 
any  other  class  that  could  read  and  write. 
Italian  patriots  have  long  mourned  over  the 
unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the 
Papal  States,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  thus  offering  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  any  prospect  of  a  sound  Italian  nation¬ 
ality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
(and  latterly  of  the  Monarch  of  the  Barri¬ 
cades),  that  political  reforms  must  cOme 
from  above,  and  that  whenever  it  was  other¬ 
wise,  foreign  sovereigns  should  interfere,  for 
the  protection  of  their  order — appeared  to 
shut  the  gates  of  hope  on  Italy.  For,  under 
these  circumstances  (as  in  our  protected 
states  in  India),  who  could  have  anticipated 


1  that  the  “right  divine  to  govern  wrong” 

I  would  be  ever  voluntarily  resigned  by  the 
I  possessor  of  it  ^  Certainly  not  the  Italian 
'  people  :  nor  the  historians  of  the  successors 
I  of  St.  Peter — from  Hildebrand  to  Gregory 
the  Sixteenth.  Truly  Pius  IX.  has  taken 
kings,  and  Christendom,  and  Austria,  by 
surprise. 

It  is  no  slight  evil  to  an  English  diocese, 
when  its  Bishop  is  more  bent  on  aggrandiz¬ 
ing  a  family  than  on  looking  after  his  clergy 
and  his  poor — on  saving  money  than  on  sav¬ 
ing  souls.  What  a  terrible  thought,  there¬ 
fore,  that  nepotism  (both  word  and  thing) 
should  have  come  out  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  to  corrupt  the  world  by  fatal  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  perpetual  breach  of  trust — in 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  purest  of  all 
earthly  places  !  and  that  the  worst  govern¬ 
ed  state  in  Europe  should  have  been  that, 
which  was  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  Holy  See  !  Y et  there  is  another 
thought  almost  as  painful.  Contrary  to  all 
reasonable  expectation,  and  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Providence  has  at 
length  raised  up  a  reforming  Pope  ;  for  the 
removal  of  such  fearful  contradictions,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  these  unhappy  pro- 
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vinccs  from  the  misery  and  scandal  of  many 
ages.  Pius  IX.  is  a  ruler,  resolute  as  Lu¬ 
ther,  yet  gentler  than  Melancthon.  His 
own  people  fall  on  their  knees,  at  his  amnes¬ 
ties  and  ordinances,  with  a  deeper  reverence 
than  under  his  mo.st  solemn  bencdictitms 
before  the  steps  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  arms, 
which  were  turned  against  his  predecessors, 
in  periodical  insurrections  from  1820  to 
1845,  are  now  all  united  enthusiastically 
in  his  defence.  Wherever  he  appears, 
graliorit  dies^  et  soles  melius  nitent ;  and  the  | 
political  horizon  is  clearing  day  by  day  i 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Ancona.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of  virtues  so  unexampled,  and  of 
the  festive  happiness  of  a  whole  people, 
what  at  this  moment  do  we  see  arrayed 
against  him  — Austrian  bayonets  glittering 
across  the  Po,  and  the  treacherous  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  wily  spider  of  the  Palais 
Royal !  Pius  IX.  might  have  made  his  peo¬ 
ple  miserable  with  impunity.  His  prede¬ 
cessors  had  done  so.  But  let  him  try  to 
make  them  happy,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
his  crown — perhaps  of  his  life.  This  is  the 
reverence  of  Roman  Catholic  princes  for  the 
head  of  their  Church — this  his  reward  for 
daring  to  introduce  the  virtues  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  among  the  principles  of  his  civil  govern¬ 
ment !  Father  Ventura,  the  celebrated 
Theatine  preacher,  declared  not  long  ago,  j 
that  his  Holiness  had  not  a  friend  among ' 
European  Sovereigns — except  England  and  i 
the  Turk. —  Vi  assicuro,  che  il  Papa  non  ha,  j 
fra  i  Sovrani^  nessuno  amico,  ecceUiati  sem- 
pre  pero  V  Inglese  e  il  Turco.  We  still  \ 
hope,  however,  notwithstanding  what  passed  | 
not  long  ago  at  Cologne,  that  Prussia  might 
also  have  been  added.  ! 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  have  an  interest  j 
that  anybody  should  be  made  unhappy 
through  the  misconduct  of  another.  Yeti 
this  was  long  the  relation  of  Russia  to  Po¬ 
land.  It  is  now  the  relation  of  Austria  to 
Italy.  Russia  prevented  Poland  from  im¬ 
proving  her  constitution,  that  she  might  be 
so  much  the  more  easily  dismembered  and  j 
absorbed.  From  her  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces,  Austria  watches  every  movement 
in  the  rest  of  Italy,  with  the  same  object. 
She  has,  unfortunately,  a  direct  interest, 
that  the  several  members  of  the  great  Ita¬ 
lian  family  should  continue  jealous  of  each 
other  :  that  the  Italian  part  of  Italy  should 
be  more  uneasy  and  worse  governed*  than 

*  “  Austria  knows  this  well ;  and  knows,  too,  how 
to  profit  by  it.  If  the  subjects  of  the  Papal  govern¬ 
ment  do  not  seek  to  be  joined  to  Austria  (as  many 
believe  and  say,  and  propagate  the  thought,  coUa 


the  Austrian  ;  and  that  there  should  never 
arise  an  Italian  nationality  or  an  Italian 
nation.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  a 
spark  of  life  appears  in  Italy,  the  hoof  of 
the  Croat  is  set  in  motion  to  tread  it  out. 
It  is  true,  after  the  disturbances  of  1830 
in  the  Papal  states  had  been  put  down, 
that  Austria  went  through  the  form  of  join¬ 
ing  the  other  four  great  powers  (May,  1831) 
in  a  memorandum  to  Gregory  XVI.,  then 
newly  elected  Pope,  recommending  certain 
reforms  as  essentially  necessary.  This  was, 
however,  a  pure  formality  :  for,  on  Cardinal 
Bernetti’s  attempting  to  give  effect  in  part 
'  to  the  recommendation,  Austria  interfered. 

I  Her  interests  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
j  to  those  of  Italy,  that  Azeglio  as.sumcs  it  as 
'  a  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  question  ; 
and  he  assumes  accordingly,  that  no  jus- 
I  tice  is  to  be  expected  from  her. 

I  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  France  ?  That 
great  country  can  have  no  manner  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  deirradation  of  Italy.  Quite  the 
I  contrary.  But,  if  her  government  had 
I  frankly  played  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
from  the  first,  its  policy  would  not  have 
1  been  more  fatal  to  Italy  than  it  actually 
has  been  ;  while  it  would  have  saved  that 
unhappy  country  from  no  end  of  hopes  and 
struggles — encouraged  only  to  be  betrayed. 
The  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  Cassimir  Perrier  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  in  1832,  had  two  objects:  in  the  first 
instance,  the  protection  of  the  Papal  states 
against  Austria ;  but,  in  the  next  place, 
the  introduction  of  those  administrative 
reforms,  which  are  a  better  security  to  go¬ 
vernments  than  the  repression  of  periodical 
rebellions.  Ancona,  however,  was  after¬ 
wards  evacuated  ;  with  no  further  security 
for  this  last  object  than  may  be  supposed 
to  bo  contained  in  the  brilliant  speeches 
which  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  (the 
present  ministers),  as  well  as  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  M.  Thiers,  made  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  And  now  that  the  Pope  himself  has 
turned  reformer,  what  mist  is  again  poison¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Tuileries  ?  Instead  of 
co-operating  to  raise  up  two  noble  nations 
in  the  two  peninsulas,  the  French  people — 
so  proud  (and  justly)  of  their  nationality — 
are  made  to  look  like  conniving  parties  to 

infame  societd  Ferdinamled),  we  have  to  ihank^lhe 
generous  nature  of  the  Romagnuoli,  and  their  na¬ 
tional  and  truly  Italian  spirit  (Byron  called  them 
‘  two-legged  leopards’).  They  prefer  any  evil  be¬ 
fore  submission  to  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
Papal  government,  we  must  admit,  has  left  nothing 
undone,  on  its  side,  to  reduce  them  to  accept  this 
hard  alternative.” — Azeglio^  1845.  “ 
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some  secret  compact,  by  wliich  France  is 
to  give  up  Italy  to  Austria,  on  condition 
that  Spain  is  delivered  over  to  the  matri¬ 
monial  designs  of  the  house  of  Orleans  ! — a 
turn  of  affairs  this,  surely,  in  wliich  France 
has  no  more  interest  than  glory.  It  will 
be  a  difficult  task  for  any  future  historian 
of  “  modern  European  civilization  ”  to  re¬ 
concile  any  conscientious  sympathy  in  its 
progress,  with  these  transactions.  Who¬ 
ever  wishes  to  study  severe  morality  on  pa¬ 
per,  will  do  well  to  read  M.  Guizot’s  writ¬ 
ings  :  whoever  wishes  to  study  loose  moral¬ 
ity,  illustrated  by  examples,  cannot  do 
better  than  track  him  in  his  late  ministerial 
career. 

If  ever  a  nation  assumed  a  moral  attitude 
which  entitled  it  to  the  confidence  of  neigh¬ 
boring  powers,  it  is  the  Moderate  and 
Progressive  party,  now  happily  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  throughout  Italy,  and  represented  by 
the  Pope  himself.  The  Moderate  party  is 
become  so  numerous  as  to  be  the  National 
party.  Their  great  rule  of  conduct  has 
been,  to  substitute  appeals  to  reason,  in 
the  place  of  appeals  to  force ;  to  urge  for¬ 
ward  the  governments,  in  order  that  revo¬ 
lution  may  be  anticipated  by  reform :  and 
to  keep  back  the  people,  in  order  that  no 
pretext  may  be  given  for  Austrian  interven¬ 
tion.  The  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.,  so  regarded,  would  make  an  an¬ 
nus  vdrahilh  in  any  history. 

A  few  months  before  the  late  Pope  was 
passing  to  his  last  account,  Azeglio  laid  at 
the  old  man’s  feet  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
terrible  effects  of  his  misrule,  and  of  what 
was  his  awful  responsibility.  Gregory  must 
have  trembled  even  in  St.  Peter’s  chair,  as 
he  read  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come. 

*  Either  my  accusations,’  said  Azeglio,  ‘  are  ca¬ 
lumnies — if  80,  prove  it — Or,  it  is  true,  that  One 
who  preaches  justice,  and  sits  in  its  highest 
charge,  is  himself  committing  injustice.  And 
then,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  of  him — if  tliere  are 
two  Gospels,  and  two  morals,  or  only  one — if  he 
is  convinced  or  no,  of  that  which  he  is  preaching 
and  teaching  to  the  world  ?  It  is  then  reasonable 
to  ask  of  him,  to  deny  one  of  two  things — either 
his  teaching  or  his  actions  :  to  demand  of  him,  if 
in  our  age  it  be  lawful,  or  among  things  possi¬ 
ble,  to  maintain  any  authority  whatever,  upon  the 
flagrant  and  perpetual  denial  of  its  own  proper 
principles :  if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  who 
can  have  a  right  to  set  at  defiance  the  reason  of  all 
mankind :  and  if  it  be  not  too  great  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  mankind  will  quietly  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  the  multitude  of  evils  which  must  en¬ 
sue  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  tell 
him: — Of  the  risings  of  Romagna,  of  those 


slaughters,  those  exiles,  of  the  tears  of  so  many 
unhappy  persons,  you  will  liave  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  to  God — you,  their  governor,  and  not  your 
wretched  subiects,  trodden  under  your  feet. 
Their  blood  will  be  rained  down  upon  your  head  ; 
their  sorrows,  their  tears,  will  be  judged  of  by  that 
tribunal  before  which  there  come  neither  crowns, 
nor  sceptres,  nor  tiaras — things  which  have 
1  mouldered  in  the  grave — but  where  only  is  pre¬ 
sented  the  naked  human  soul,  with  no  safeguard 
against  the  sword  of  eternal  justice,  but  the 
shield  of  its  own  innocence ;  where  your  deeds 
will  be  weighed  in  those  incorruptible  scales,  in 
which  the  least  of  injuries  done  to  the  least  of 
men,  weighs  heavier  than  all  the  thrones  and  all 
the  sceptres  of  the  universe. 

‘  Either  all  that  you  are  teaching  of  the  justice 
of  God,  and  of  his  tremendous  judgments  In  ano¬ 
ther  life,  is  false :  And  then  my  words  are  folly, 
and  you  will  do  ill  to  heed  them  :  Or,  what  you 
are  teaching  is  true,  and  you  are  persuaded  of  it, 
and  you  believe  that  God  will  one  day  require  of 
you  a  reason  for  your  works  :  1  gave  you  a  'people^ 
what  have  you  done  with  them  1  And  then,  tell 
me,  tell  me  by  what  name  your  actions  must  be 
then  described  !  Tell  me,  what  possible  explana¬ 
tion  can  be  rendered  of  the  course  you  are  pursu¬ 
ing  :  Tell  me ;  for  of  myself  I  can  neither  find 
one  nor  divine  one.  The  powerful  of  the  earth — 
the  others,  may  laugh  me  to  scorn  as  a  declaimer. 
But  though  they  may  do  so,  you  dare  not,  you 
cannot,  without  making  yourself  and  your  words, 
a  lie.’ — {Degli  ultimi  Casi  di  Romagna^  1846.) 

Pius  IX.  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  May, 
1792,  of  the  family  of  Mastai.  He  was 
sent  on  a  mission,  many  years  ago,  to  Chili. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  his  musings 
with  one  of  his  colleagues,  as  they  sate  on 
dock,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
he  can  have  wanted  no  other  warning  than 
his  own  enlightened  conscience,  now  that 
the  awful  responsibility  has  been  brought 
home  to  his  own  person.  Vedremo  grnndi 
cose,  prophesied  his  colleague  on  his  elec¬ 
tion.*  It  may  be  a  cruel  alternative,  which 
Metternich,  and  Mettcrnich’s  abettors,  set 
before  him.  But  he  must  not  quail.  There 
are  those  who  can  only  “  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.” 
Be  not  afraid  of  them  !  While,  upon  all 
who  are  wicked  enough  to  seek  to  swamp 
in  blood  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this  great  po¬ 
litical  (and,  sooner  or  later,  religious)  re¬ 
formation,  we  could  almost  call  down  the 
curse  of  Byron  : — “  The  Huns  are  on  the 
Po.  The  dogs !  the  wolves !  may  they 
perish  like  the  host  of  Sennacherib  !  Let 
it  be  still  a  hope  to  see  their  bones  piled 
like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat  in 
Switzerland,  which  1  have  seen.” — {Raven¬ 
na  :  1821.) 

The  boldness  with  which,  in  treating  of 
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the  last  movement  in  Romagna^  Azeglio  re¬ 
buked  one  Pope,  will  relieve  him  of  tall  sus¬ 
picion  of  flattering  another.  For  all  that 
Pius  IX.  has  accomplished  during  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  we  can  therefore! 
safely  refer  our  readers  to  Azeglio’s  recent 
appeal  to  Europe,  on  the  present  movement 
in  Italy.  “  That  throne,”  he  declares, 
“  which  tottered  under  his  feet,  when  he  as¬ 
cended  it,  is  now  the  firmest  in  Europe. 
The  religious  regeneration  in  the  populace 
is  most  remarkable.  We  see  them  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  great  example  of  virtue  and 
self-denial,  presented  to  them  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiff.  Outbreaks  of  hatred  are  more  and 
more  rare.  The  thought  of  Pius  IX.  suf¬ 
fices  to  restore  them  to  good  feeling.  Pius 


IX.,  who  is  ever  to  be  found  where  there  is 
a  question  of  an  evil  to  bo  banished,  and  a 
good  to  bo  obtained,  represents  the  moral 
I  principle  in  its  most  heavenly  form,  on  the 
j  Pontifical  throne  ;  and  by  his  moans  we 
look  for  its  entire  restoration.’’ 

When  wo  hear  that  the  Jews  have  start¬ 
ed  the  inquiry  (not  very  unlike  their  ques¬ 
tion  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time)  whether 
the  reforming  Pope  might  not  be  the  Mes¬ 
siah  : — since  his  own  Christian  population 
have  applied  to  their  new  sovereign  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  “  Fuit  homo  mis.sus  a 
Deo,  cui  noraen  erat  Johannes” — we  may 
pardon  Azeglio  for  welcoming  in  him,  not 
only  the  political  regenerator  of  his  country, 
but  “  the  real  Apostle  of  religious  truth.” 


From  Tait’t  Magazine. 

SCHLOSSER’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

[Concluded  from  Vie  Eclectic  Magazine  for  November. \ 


Pope,  by  far  the  most  important  writer,- 
English  or  Continental,  of  his  own  age,  is  j 
treated  with  more  extensive  ignorance  by 
Mr.  Schlosscr  than  any  other,  and  (except¬ 
ing  Addison)  with  more  ambitious  injustice. 
A  false  abstract  is  given,  or  a  false  impres¬ 
sion,  of  any  one  amongst  his  brilliant  works, 
that  is  noticed  at  all ;  and  a  false  sneer,  a 
sneer  irrelevant  to  the  case,  at  any  work  dis¬ 
missed  by  name  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
three  works,  selected  as  the  gems  of  Pope’s 
collection,  are  the  “  Essay  on  Criticism,” 
the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and  the  “  Essay 
on  Man.”  On  the  first,  which  (with  Dr. 
Johnson’s  leave)  is  the  feeblest  and  least 
interesting  of  Pope’s  writings,  being  sub¬ 
stantially  a  mere  versification,  like  a  metri¬ 
cal  multiplication  table,  of  common  places 
the  most  mouldy  with  which  criticism  has 
baited  its  rat-traps ;  since  nothing  is  said 
worth  answering,  it  is  sufl&cient  to  answer 
nothing.  The  “  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  is 
treated  with  the  same  delicate  sensibility 
that  we  might  have  looked  for  in  Brennus, 
if  consulted  on  the  picturesque,  or  in  Attila 
the  Hun,  if  adjured  to  decide  aesthetically, 
between  two  rival  cameos.  Attila  is  said 
(though  no  doubt  falsely)  to  have  described 
himself  as  not  properly  a  man  so  much  as 
the  Divine  wrath  incarnate.  This  would 


be  fine  in  a  raelo-drama,  with  Bengal  lights 
burning  on  the  stage.  But,  if  ever  he  said 
such  a  naughty  thing,  he  forgot  to  tell  us 
what  it  was  that  had  made  him  angry ;  by 
what  title  did  he  come  into  alliance  with 
the  Divine  wrath,  which  was  not  likely  to 
consult  a  savage  }  And  why  did  his  wrath 
hurry,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  Adriatic  } 
Now,  so  much  do  people  differ  in  opinion, 
that,  to  us,  who  look  at  him  through  a  te¬ 
lescope  from  an  eminence,  fourteen  centuriei 
distant,  he  takes  the  shape  rather  of  a 
Mahratta  trooper,  painfully  gathering  chouty 
or  a  cateran  levying  black-mail,  or  a  de¬ 
cent  tax-gatherer  with  an  ink-hom  at  his 
button-hole,  and  supported  by  a  select  par¬ 
ty  of  constabulary  friends.  The  very  natu¬ 
ral  instinct  which  Attila  always  showed  for* 
following  the  trail  of  the  wealthiest  foot¬ 
steps,  seems  to  argue  a  most  commercial 
coolness  in  the  dispensation  of  his  wrath. 
Mr.  Schlosser  burns  with  the  wrath  of  Atti¬ 
la  against  all  aristocracies,  and  especially 
that  of  England.  He  governs  his  fury, 
also,  with  an  Attila  discretion  in  many 
cases ;  but  not  here.  Imagine  this  Hun 
coming  down,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Pope 
and  his  Rosicrucian  light  troops,  levying 
choiit  upon  Sir  Plume,  and  fluttering  the 
dove-cot  of  the  Sylphs.  Pope’s  “  duty  it 
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was,”  says  this  demoniac,  to  “  scourge  the 
follies  of  good  society,”  and  also  “to  break 
with  the  aristocracy.”  IVo,  surely?  some¬ 
thing  short  of  a  total  rupture  would  have 
satisfied  the  claims  of  duty  ?  Possibly  ; 
but  it  would  not  have  satisfied  Schlosser. 
And  Pope’s  guilt  consists  in  having  made 
his  poem  an  idyl  or  succession  of  pictures 
representing  the  gayer  aspects  of  society  as 
it  really  was,  and  supported  by  a  comic  in¬ 
terest  of  the  mock-heroic  derived  from  a 
playful  machinery,  instead  of  converting  it 
into  a  bloody  satire.  Pope,  however,  did 
not  shrink  from  such  assaults  on  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  if  these  made  any  part  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  Such  assaults  he  made  twice  at  least 
too  often  for  his  own  peace,  and  perhaps 
for  his  credit  at  this  day.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  talk  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of 
art,  with  one  who  sees  none  of  its  exquisite 
graces,  and  can  imagine  his  countryman 
Zacharia  equal  to  a  competition  with  Pope. 
But  this  it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  the 
“  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  was  not  borrowed 
from  the  “  Lutrin  ”  of  Boileau.  That 
was  impossible.  Neither  was  it  suggested 
by  the  “  Lutrin.”  The  story  in  Herodo¬ 
tus  of  the  wars  between  cranes  and  pigmies, 
or  the  Bat  rack  omyomachia  (so  absurdly 
ascribed  to  Homer)  might  have  suggested 
the  idea  more  naturally.  Both  these,  there 
is  proof  that  Pope  had  read ;  there  is 
none  that  he  had  read  the  “  Lutrin,” 
nor  did  he  read  French  with  ease  to  hiin- 
Belf.  The  “  Lutrin,”  meantime,  is  as 
much  below  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  in 
brilliancy  of  treatment,  as  it  is  dissimilar 
in  plan  or  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 

The  “  Essay  on  Man  ”  is  a  more  thorny 
Bubject.  When  a  man  finds  himself  at¬ 
tacked  and  defended  from  all  quarters,  and 
on  all  varieties  of  principle,  he  is  bewilder¬ 
ed.  Friends  are  as  dangerous  as  enemies. 
He  must  not  defy  a  bristling  enemy,  if  he 
cares  for  repose  ;  he  must  not  disown  a 
zealous  defender,  though  making  conces¬ 
sions  on  his  own  behalf  not  agreeable  to 
himself ;  he  must  not  explain  away  ugly 
phrases  in  one  direction,  or  perhaps  he  is 
recanting  the  very  words  of  his  “  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,”  who  cannot  safe¬ 
ly  be  taxed  with  having  first  led  him  into 
temptation ;  he  must  not  explain  them 
away  in  another  direction,  or  he  runs  full 
tilt  into  the  wrath  of  mother  Church — who 
will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  pen¬ 
ance.  Long  lents,  and  no  lampreys  allow¬ 
ed,  would  soon  cauterize  the  proud  flesh  of 
bcretical  ethics.  Pope  did  wisely,  situated 


as  he  was,  in  a  decorous  nation,  and  closely 
connected,  upon  principles  of  fidelity  under 
political  suffering,  with  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  to  say  little  in  his  own  defence.  That 
defence,  and  any  reversionary  cudgelling 
which  it  might  entail  upon  the  Quixote 
undertaker,  he  left — meekly  but  also  slyly, 
humbly  but  cunningly — to  those  whom  he 
professed  to  regard  as  greater  philosophers 
than  himself.  All  parties  found  their  ac¬ 
count  in  the  affair.  Pope  slept  in  peace  ; 
several  pugnacious  gentlemen  up  and  down 
Europe  expectorated  much  fiery  wrath  in 
dusting  each  other’s  jackets  ;  and  Warbur- 
ton,  the  attorney,  finally  earned  his  bishop¬ 
ric  in  the  service  of  whitewashing  a  writer, 
who  was  aghast  at  finding  himself  first 
trampled  on  as  a  deist,  and  then  exalted  as 
a  defender  of  the  faith.  Meantime,  Mr. 
Schlosser  mistakes  Pope’s  courtesy,  when 
he  supposes  his  acknowledgments  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sincere  in  their  whole  extent. 

Of  Pope’s  “Homer”  Schlosser  thinks 
fit  to  say,  amongst  other  evil  things,  which 
it  really  does  deserve  (though  hardly  in 
comparison  with  the  German  “  Homer  ” 
of  the  ear-splitting  Voss),  “  that  Pope 
pocketed  the  subscription  of  the  ‘  Odyssey,’ 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  under¬ 
strappers.”  Don’t  tell  fibs,  Schlosser. 
Never  do  that  any  more.  True  it  is,  and 
disgraceful  enough,  that  Pope  (like  modern 
contractors  for  a  railway  or  a  loan)  let  off 
to  sub-contractors  several  portions  of  the 
undertaking.  He  was  perhaps  not  illiberal 
in  the  terms  of  his  contracts.  At  least  I 
know  of  people  now  a  days  (much  better 
artists)  that  would  execute  such  contracts, 
and  enter  into  any  penalties  for  keeping 
time  at  thirty  per  cent.  less.  But  navies 
and  bill-brokers,  that  are  in  excess  now, 
then  were  scarce.  Still  the  affair,  though 
not  mercenary,  was  illiberal  in  a  higher 
sense  of  art ;  and  no  anecdote  shows  more 
pointedly  Pope’s  sense  of  the  mechanic 
fashion,  in  which  his  own  previous  share  of 
the  Homeric  labor  had  been  executed.  It 
was  disgraceful  enough,  and  needs  no  exag¬ 
geration.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  reported 
truly  :  Pope  personally  translated  one-half 
of  the  “  Odyssey  ” — a  dozen  books  he 
turned  out  of  his  own  oven  ;  and,  if  you 
add  the  Batrachomyomachia^  his  dozen  was 
a  baker’s  dozen.  The  journeymen  did  the 
other  twelve  ;  were  regularly  paid  ;  regu¬ 
larly  turned  off  when  the  job  was  out  of 
hand  ;  and  never  once  had  to  “  strike  for 
wages.”  How  much  beer  was  allowed,  I 
cannot  say.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
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ter.  So  no  more  fibbing,  Scblosscr,  if  you  i 
please.  1 

But  there  remains  behind  all  these  la- 1 
hors  of  Pope,  the  “  Duiiciad,”  which  is; 
by  far  his  greatest.  I  shall  not,  within  the  | 
narrow  bounds  assigned  to  me,  enter  upon  | 
a  theme  so  exacting  ;  for,  in  this  instance, 

1  should  have  to  fight  not  against  Schlosser 
only,  but  against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
thoroughly  misrepresented  the  nature  ofj 
the  “  Dunciad,’’  and,  consequently,  could  j 
not  measure  its  merits.  Neither  he,  nor ' 
Schlosser,  in  fact,  ever  read  more  than  a  j 
few  passages  of  this  admirable  poem.  But ' 
the  villany  is  too  great  for  a  brief  exposure.  | 
One  thing  only  I  will  notice  of  Schlosser’s  j 
misrepresentations.  He  asserts  (not  when, 
directly  speaking  of  Pope,  but  afterwards,  j 
under  the  head  of  Voltaire)  that  the  French  i 
author’s  trivial  and  random  Temple  de  Gout  j 
“shows  the  superiority  in  this  species  ofj 
poetry  to  have  been  greatly  on  the  side  ofj 
the  Frenchman.”  Let’s  hear  a  reason,  j 
though  but  a  Schlosser  reason,  for  thisj 
opinion:  know,  then,  all  men  whom  it  con-' 
cerns,  that  “the  Englishman’s  satire  only i 
hit  such  people  as  would  never  have  been  1 
known  without  his  mention  of  them,  whilst ; 
Voltaire  selected  those  who  were  still  call-. 


cd  great,  and  their  respective  schools.”  ^ 
Pope’s  men,  it  seems,  never  had  been  fa-  j 
mous — Voltaire’s  might  cease  to  be  so,  buti 
as  yet  they  had  not  ceased ;  as  yet  they  j 
commanded  interest.  Now  mark  how  I 
will  put  three  bullets  into  that  plank,  rid- 1 
die  it  so  that  the  leak  shall  not  be  stopped 
by  all  the  old  hats  in  Heidelberg,  and 
Schlosser  will  have  to  swim  for  his  life. 
First,  he  is  forgetting  that,  by  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  confession,  Voltaire,  not  less  than 
Pope,  had  “  iiiunoitalized  a  great  many 
insignificant  persons consequently,  had 
it  been  any  fault  to  do  so,  each  alike  was  | 
caught  ill  that  fault ;  and  insignificant  as ; 
the  people  might  be,  if  they  could  be  “im-j 
mortalized,”  then  we  have  Schlosser  him- 1 
self  confessing  to  the  possibility  that  poetic 
splendor  should  create  a  secondary  interest 
where  originally  there  had  been  none.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  question  of  merit  does  not  rise 
from  the  object  of  the  archer,  but  from  the 
style  of  his  archery.  Not  the  choice  of 
victims,  but  the  execution  done  is  what 
counts.  Even  for  continued  failures  it 
would  plead  advantageously,  much  more 
for  continued  and  brilliant  successes,  that  i 
Pope  fired  at  an  object  offering  no  sufficient  j 
breadth  of  mark.  Thirdly,  it  is  the  gross- 1 
est  of  blunders  to  say  that  Pope’s  objects  of  | 


satire  were  obscure  by  comparison  with 
Voltaire's.  True,  the  Frenchman’s  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  scholar,  viz.  the  French  Salma- 
sius,  was  most  accomplished.  But  so  was 
the  Englishman’s  scholar,  viz.  the  English 
Bentley.  Each  was  absolutely  without  a 
rival  in  his  own  day.  But  the  day  of 
Bentley  was  the  very  day  of  Pope.  Pope’s 
man  had  not  even  faded  ;  whereas  the  day 
of  Salniasius,  as  respected  Voltaire,  had 
gone  by  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As 
to  Dacier,  “  which  Dacicr,  Bezonian 
The  husband  was  a  passable  scholar — but 
madamc  was  a  poor  sneaking  fellow,  fit  on¬ 
ly  for  the  usher  of  a  boarding-school.  All 
this,  however,  argues  Schlosser’s  two-fold 
ignorance— first,  of  English  authors ;  se¬ 
cond,  of  the  “  Dunciad  else  he  would 
have  known  that  even  Dennis,  mad  John 
Dennis,  was  a  much  cleverer  man  than 
most  of  those  alluded  to  by  Voltaire* 
Cibber,  though  slightly  a  coxcomb,  was 
born  a  brilliant  man.  Aaron  Hill  was  so 
lustrous,  that  even  Pope’s  venom  fell  off 
spontaneously,  like  rain  from  the  plumage 
of  a  pheasant,  leaving  him  to  “  mount  far 
upwards  with  the  swans  of  Thames  ” — and, 
finally,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Samuel 
Clarke  Burnet,  of  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  did  not  vfholly  escape 
tasting  the  knout ;  if  that  rather  impeaches 
the  equity,  and  sometimes  the  judgment  of 
Pope,  at  least  it  contributes  to  show  the 
groundlessness  of  Schlossor’s  objection — 
that  the  population  of  the  Dunciad,  the 
characters  that  filled  its  stage,  were  incon¬ 
siderable. 

FOX  AND  BURKE. 

It  is,  or  it  would  bo,  if  Mr.  Schlosser 
were  himself  more  interesting,  luxurious  to 
pursue  his  ignorance  as  to  facts,  and  the 
craziness  of  his  judgment  as  to  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  minds,  throughout  his  comparison 
of  Burke  with  Fox.  The  force  of  antithe¬ 
sis  brings  out  into  a  feeble  life  of  meaning, 
what,  in  its  own  insulation,  had  been  lan¬ 
guishing  mortally  into  nonsense.  The 
darkness  of  his  “  Burke  ”  becomes  visible 
darkness  under  the  glimmering  that  steals 
upon  it  from  the  desperate  common-places 
of  his  “  Fox.”  Fox  is  painted  exactly  as 
he  would  have  been  painted  fifty  years  ago 
by  any  pet  subaltern  of  the  Whig  club,  en¬ 
joying  free  pasture  in  Devonshire  House. 
The  practised  reader  knows  well  what  is 
coming.  Fox  is  “  formed  after  the  model 
of  the  ancients  ” — Fox  is  “  simple”— Fox 
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is  “natural” — Fox  is  “chaste” — Fox  is 
“  forcible;”  Why  yes,  in  a  sense,  Fox  is 
even  “  forcible  but  then,  to  feel  that  he 
■was  so,  you  must  have  heard  him  ;  where¬ 
as,  for  forty  years  he  has  been  silent..  We 
of  1847,  that  can  only  read  him,  hearinsr 
Fox  described  as  forcible^  are  dispossd  to 
recollect  Shakspeare’s  Mr.  Feeble  amonj^t 
Falstatf ’s  recruits,  who  also  is  described  as 
forcible,  viz.  as  the  “  most  forcible  Fee¬ 
ble.”  And,  perhaps,  a  better  description 
could  not  be  devised  for  Fox  himself — so 
feeble  was  he  in  matter,  so  forcible  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  so  powerful  for  instant  etfect,  so  im¬ 
potent  for  posterity.  In  the  Pythian  fury 
of  his  gestures — in  his  screaming  voice — in 
his  directness  of  purpose.  Fox  would  now 
remind  you  of  some  demon  steam-engine  on 
a  railroad,  some  Fire-king  or  Salmoneus, 
that  had  counterfeited,  because  he  could 
not  steal,  Jove’s  thunderbolts  ;  hissing, 
bubbling,  snorting,  fuming  ;  demoniac  gas, 
you  think — gas  from  Acheron  must  feed 
that  dreadful  system  of  convulsions.  But 
pump  out  the  imaginary  gas,  and,  behold ! 
it  is  ditch-water.  Fox,  as  Mr.  Schlosser 
rightly  thinks,  was  all  of  a  piece — simple 
in  his  manners,  simple  in  his  style,  simple 
in  his  thoughts.  No  waters  in  him  turbid 
with  new  crystallizations ;  everywhere  the 
eye  can  see  to  the  bottom.  No  music  in 
him  dark  with  Cas.sandra  meanings.  Fox, 
indeed,  disturb  decent  gentlemen  by  “  al¬ 
lusions  to  all  the  sciences,  from  the  integral 
calculus  and  metaphysics  to  navigation  !” 
Fox  would  have  seen  you  hanged  first. 
Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  that,  and 
other  wickedness  besides,  which  fills  an  8vo 
page  in  Schlosser  ;  and  Schlosser  crowns 
his  enormities  by  charging  him,  the  said 
Burke  (p.  99),  with  “  ivearisome  tedious¬ 
ness. Among  my  own  acquaintances  are 
several  old  women,  who  think  on  this  point 
precisely  as  Schlosser  thinks ;  and  they  go 
further,  for  they  even  charge  Burke  with 
“  tedious  wearisomeness.”  Oh,  sorrowful 
woe,  and  also  woeful  sorrow,'  when  an  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  arises,  like  a  cheeta  or  hunting 
leopard  coupled  in  a  tiger-chase  with  a 
German  poodle.  To  think,  in  a  merciful 
spirit,  of  the  jungle— barely  to  contem¬ 
plate,  in  a  temper  of  humanity,  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  cane-thickets,  dark  and  bristly, 
into  which  that  bloody  cheeta  will  drag  that 
unoffending  poodle ! 

But  surely  the  least  philosophic  of  read¬ 
ers,  who  hates  philosophy  “  as  toad  or  asp,” 
must  yet  be  aware,  that,  where  new  growths 
are  not  germinating,  it  is  no  sort  of  praise 


to  be  free  from  the  throes  of  growth. 
Where  expansion  is  hopeless,  it  is  little 
glory  to  have  escaped  distortion.  Nor  is  it 
any  blame  that  the  rich  fennentation  of 
grapes  should  disturb  the  transparency  of 
their  golden  fiuids.  Fox  had  nothing  new 
to  tell  us,  nor  did  he  hold  a  position  amongst 
men  that  required  or  would  even  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  tell  anything  new.  He  was 
helmsman  to  a  party ;  what  he  had  to  do, 
though  seeming  to  give  orders,  was  simply 
to  repeat  their  orders — “Port  your  helm,” 
said  the  party  ;  “  Port  it  is,”  replied  the 
helmsman.  But  Burke  was  no  steersman  ; 
he  was  the  Orpheus  that  sailed  with  the 
Argonauts  ;  he  was  their  seer,  seeing  more 
in  his  visions  than  he  always  understood 
himself ;  he  was  their  watcher  through  the 
hours  of  night ;  he  was  their  astrological 
interpreter.  Who  complains  of  a  prophet 
for  being  a  little  darker  of  speech  than  a 
post-office  directory  {  or  of  him  that  reads 
the  stars  for  being  sometimes  perplexed  ? 

But,  even  as  to  facts,  Schlosser  is  always 
blundering.  Post-office  directories  would  be 
of  no  use  to  him ;  nor  link-boys  ;  nor  blaz¬ 
ing  tar-barrels.  He  wanders  in  a  fog  such 
as  sits  upon  the  banks  of  Cocytus.  He 
fancies  that  Burke,  in  his  life-time,  was 
popular.  Of  course,  it  is  so  natural  to  be 
popular  by  means  of  “  wearisome  tedious- 
ness,^^  that  Schlosser,  above  all  people, 
should  credit  such  a  tale.  Burke  has  been 
dead  just  fifty  years,  come  next  autumn. 
I  remember  the  time  from  this  accident — 
that  my  own  nearest  relative  stepped  on  a 
day  of  October,  1797,  into  that  same  suite 
of  rooms  at  Bath  (North  Parade)  from 
which,  six  hours  before,  the  great  man  had 
been  carried  out  to  die  at  Beaconsfield.  It 
is,  therefore,  you  see,  fifty  years.  Now, 
ever*  since  then,  his  collective  works  have 
been  growing  in  bulk  by  the  incorporation 
of  juvenile  essays  (such  as  his  “  Euro¬ 
pean  Settlements,”  his  “  Essay  on  the  Sub¬ 
lime,”  on  “Lord  Bolingbroke,”  &c.,)  or 
(as  more  recently)  by  the  posthumous  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  MSS.;*  and  yet,  ever  since 

•  “  Of  his  MSS.” — And,  if  all  that  I  have  heard 
be  true,  much  has  somebody  to  answer  for,  that  so 
little  has  been  yet  published.  The  two  executors  of 
Burke  were  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Doctors’  Commons, 
a  well-known  M.P.  in  forgotten  days,  and  Wind¬ 
ham,  a  man  too  like  Burae  in  elasticity  of  mind 
ever  to  be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  forgotten 
things.  Which  of  them  was  to  blame,  1  know  not. 
But  Mr.  R.  Sha^e,  M.P.,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
w’ell  known  as  River  Sharpe,  from  the  avtpayroKoyia 
of  his  conversation,  used  to  say,  that  one  or  both  of 
die  executors  had  offered  him  (the  river)  a  huge 
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then,  in  spite  of  growin"  age  and  growing 
bulk,  arc  more  in  demand.  At  this  time, 
half  a  century  after  his  last  sigh,  Burke  is 
popular  ;  a  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  Schlos- 
scr,  which  never  happened  before  to  a  wri¬ 
ter  steeped  to  his  lips  in  personal  politics. 
What  a  tilth  of  mtellectuEl  lava  must  that  i 
man  have  interfused  amongst  the  refuse  and  I 
scoria  of  such  mouldering  party  rubbish,  to 
force  np  a  new  verdure  and  laughing  har¬ 
vests,  annually  increasing  for  new  genera¬ 
tions  !  Popular  ho  is  now,  but  popular  he 
was  not  in  his  own  generation.  And  how 
could  Schlosser  have  the  face  to  say  that  he 
was  Did  he  never  hear  the  notorious  an¬ 
ecdote,  that  at  one  period  Burke  obtained ! 
the  sobriquet  of  “  dinner-bell  r”  And  why  i 
Not  as  cue  who  invited  men  to  a  banquet 
by  his  gorgeous  eloquence,  but  one  that 
gave  a  signal  to  shoals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  seeking  refuge  in  a  literal' 
dinner  from  the  oppression  of  his  philoso-  • 
phy.  This  was,  perhaps,  in  part  a  scotF  of 
his  opponents.  Yet  there  must  have  been  } 
some  foundation  for  the  scoff,  since,  at  an 
earlier  .«;tage  of  Burke’s  earecr.  Goldsmith  j 
had  independently  said,  that  this  great  [ 
orator  i 

- “  went  on  refining, 

And  ihought  of  convincing,  whilst  tlin/  thought  of 
dining.” 

I  blame  neither  party.  It  ought  not  to  be 
expected  of  any  popular  body  that  it  should 
be  patient  of  abstractions  amongst  the  in-  j 
tensities  of  party-strife,  and  the  immediate 
necessities  of  voting.  No  deliberative  body 
would  less  have  tolerated  such  philosophic 
exorbitations  from  public  business  than  the  j 
agora  of  Athens,  or  the  Roinau  senate.  So  j 
far  the  error  was  in  Burke,  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Yet,  also,  on  the  other  side, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  an  intellect  of 
Burke’s  combining  power  and  enormous 

travelling  trunk,  perhap  an  Imperial  or  a  Salisbury 
boot  (equal  to  tlie  wardrobe  of  a  family),  filled  with 
Burke’s  MSS,,  on  the  simple  condition  of  editing 
them  with  proper  annotations.  An  Oxford  man,  and 
also  the  celebrated  Mr.  Christian  Cut  wen,  then 
member  for  Cumlierland,  made,  in  my  hearing,  the 
same  report.  The  Oxford  man,  in  particular,  being 
questioned  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  MS.,  depos¬ 
ed,  that  he  could  not  speak  upon  oath  to  the  cubical 
contents ;  but  this  he  could  say,  that,  having  stripped 
up  his  coat  sleeve,  he  had  endeavored,  by  siich  poor 
machinery  as  nature  had  allowed  him,  to  take  the 
soundings  of  the  trunk,  but  apparently  there  were  I 
none;  with  his  middle  finger  he  could  find  no  bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  it  was  stopped  by  a  dense  stratum  of  MS.; 
below  which,  you,  know,  other  strata  might  lie  ad 
infinitum.  For  anything  proved  to  the  contrary,  the 
trunk  might  be  bottomless. 

VoL.  Xll.  No.  IV, 


compass,  could  not,  from  necessity  of  na¬ 
ture,  abstain  from  such  speculations.  For 
a  man  to  reach  a  remote  posterity,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  that  he  should  throw 
his  voice  over  to  ihciu  in  a  vast  arch — it 
innst  sweep  a  parabola — which,  therefore, 
rises  high  above  the  heads  of  those  next  to 
him,  and  is  hc'ard  by  the  bystanders  but 
indistinctly,  like  bees  swarming  in  the 
upper  air  before  they  settle  on  the  spot  fit 
for  hinnir. 

See,  therefore,  the  immeasurablcncss  of 
misconception.  Of  all  public  men,  that 
stand  confessedly  in  the  first  rank  as  to 
splendor  of  intellect,  Burke  was  the  least 
popular  at  the  time  when  our  blind  friend 
Sclilosser  assumes  him  to  have  run  off  with 
the  lion’s  shave  of  popularity.  Fox,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  leader  of  opposition, 
was  at  that  time  a  household  teriu  of  love 
or  reproach,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  To  the  very  children  playing  in 
the  streets,  Pitt  and  Fox,  throughout 
Burke’s  generation,  were  pretty  nearly  as 
broad  distinctions,  and  as  much  a  war-cry, 
as  Engli.<5h  and  French,  Roman  and  Punic. 
Now,  however,  all  this  is  altered.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  relations  between  the  two  Whigs 
whom  Schlo.^ser  so  steadfastly  delightcth  to 
misrepresent, 

I>iow  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  sumnor  ” 

for  that  intellectual  potentate,  Edmund 
Burke,  the  man  whose  true  mode  of  power 
has  never  yet  l»cen  truly  investigated  ;  whilst 
Charles  Fox  is  known  only  as  an  echo  is 
known,  and  for  any  real  effect  of  intellect 
upon  this  generation,  for  anything  but  “  the 
wLiistiing  cf  a  ijanio,’'  ilie  h'ox  cf  17S0 — 
1807  sleeps  where  the  carols  of  the  larks 
arc  sleeping,  that  gladdened  the  spring¬ 
tides  of  those  years — sleeps  with  the  roses 
that  glorified  the  beauty  of  their  summers.* 

•  A  man  in  Fox’s  situation  i.s  sure,  whilst  living, 
to  draw  after  him  trains  of  sycophants;  and  it  is  the 
evil  necessity  of  newspapers  the  most  independent, 
that  they  must  swell  the  mob  of  .sycophants.  The 
public  compels  them  to  exaggerate  the  true  propor¬ 
tions  of  biK*h  pcrvnle  as  n  e  see  every  hour  in  our 
own  day.  Those*  who,  for  the  moment,  modify,  or 
wfly  modify  the  national  condition,  become  prepos¬ 
terous  idols  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  public ;  but 
with  the  sad  neces.*;!^’  of  being  too  utterly  trodden 
under  foot  after  they  are  .shelved,  unless  they  live  in 
men’s  memor}'  by  something  better  than  speeches  in 
Parliament.  'Having  the  usual  fate,  Fox  was  com¬ 
plimented,  whilst  living,  on  his  knowledge  of  Ho¬ 
meric  Greek,  which  was  a  jest:  he  knew  neither 
more  nor  less  of  Homer,  than,  fortunately,  most  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  of  his  rank ;  quite  enough  that  is  to 
read  the  “  Iliad  ”  with  unatfected  pleasure,  far  too 
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JUNIUS. 

Sclilosscr  talks  of  Junius,  ^7llO  is  to  him, 
as  to  many  people,  more  than  entirely  the 
cnii;ma  of  an  cnifrma,  Hermes  Ti  ismogistus, 
or  the  mediaeval  Prestcr  John.  JNot  only 
are  most  people  unable  to  solve  the  enigma, 
but  they  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is  that 
they  are  to  solve.  1  have  to  inform  Schlos- 
por  that  there  are  three  separate  ([uestions 
about  Junius,  of  which  ho  has  evidently  no 
distinct  knowledge,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
have  many  chances  to  spare  tor  settling 
them.  The  three  questions  are  these  : — A. 
Who  Junius '1  B.  What  was  it  that 
armed  Junius,  with  a  power  so  unaccounta¬ 
ble  at  this  day  over  the  public  mind  C. 
Why,  having  actually  exercised  this  power, 
and  gained  under  his  masque  far  more  than 
he  ever  hoped  to  gain,  did  this  Junius  nut 
come  forward  in  his  own  person^  when  all 
the  legal  danger  had  long  passed  away, 
to  claim  a  distinction  that  for  him  (among 
the  vainest  of  men)  must  have  been  more 
precious  than  his  heart’s  blood  The  two 
questions,  B  and  C,  I  have  examined  in  past 
times,  and  I  will  not  here  repeat  my  expla¬ 
nations  further  than  to  say,  with  respect  to 
the  last,  that  the  reason  for  the  author  not 
claiming  his  own  property  ^Yas  this,  I'ccausc 
he  dared  not ;  because  it  would  have  hceu 
infamji  for  him  to  avow  liimself  a^  Junius; 
because  it  would  have  revealed  a  crime  and 
published  a  crime  in  his  own  earlier  life, 
for  which  many  a  man  is  transported  in  our 
days,  and  for  less  than  which  many  a  man 
has  been  in  past  days  hanged,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  burned,  gibbeted,  or  impaled.  To 
say  that  he  watched  and  listened  at  his 
master’s  key-holes,  is  nothing.  It  was  not 
key-holes  only  that  he  made  free  with,  but 
keys  ;  he  tampered  with  his  master’s  seals ; 
he  committed  larcenies  ;  not,  like  a  brave 
man,  risking  his  life  on  the  highway,  but 
petty  larcenies — larcenies  in  a  dwelling- 
house — larcenies  under  the  opportunities  of 
a  confidential  situation — crimes  which  for¬ 
merly,  in  the  days  of  Junius,  our  bloody 

little  to  revise  the  text  of  any  three  lines,  without 
making  himself  ridiculous.  The  excessive  slender-  i 
ness  of  his  general  literature,  English  and  French, 
may  be  seen  in  the  letters  published  bv  his  becre- 
tary,  Trotter.  But  his  fragment  of  a  History,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lord  Holland,  at  two  guineas,  current¬ 
ly  sold  for  two  shillings  (not  two  or  else 

I  have  been  defrauded  of  Is.  lOd.),  most  of  all  pro¬ 
claims  the  tenuity  of  his  knowledge.  He  looks 
upon  Malcolm  Laing  as  a  huge  oracle ;  and  having 
read  even  less  than  Hume,  a  thing  not  very  easy, 
with  great  naivete  cannot  guess  where  Hume  pick¬ 
ed  up  his  facts. 


code  never  pardoned  in  villains  of  low  degree. 
Junius  was  in  the  situation  of  Lord  Byron’s 
Lara,  or,  because  Lara  is  a  plagiarism, 
of  Harriet  Lee’s  Kraitzrer.  But  this  man, 
because  he  had  money,  friends,  and  talents, 
instead  of  going  to  prison,  took  himself  off 
for  a  jaunt  to  the  continent.  From  the 
continent,  in  full  security  and  in  possession, 
of  the  otinm  cum  diynitale^  he  negotiated 
with  the  government,  whom  he  had  alarm¬ 
ed  by  publishing  the  secrets  which  he  had 
stolen.  He  succeeded.  He  sold  himself 
to  great  advantage.  Bought  and  gold  he 
was ;  and  of  course  it  is  understood  that, 
if  you  buy  a  knave,  and  expressly  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  knaveries,  you  secretly  un¬ 
dertake  not  to  hang  him.  “  Honor  bright !” 
Lord  Barrington  might  certainly  have  in¬ 
dicted  Junius  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  had  a 
reason  for  washing  to  do  so  ;  but  George 
III.,  who  was  a  party  to  the  negotiation, 
and  all  his  ministers,  would  have  said,  with 
fits  of  laughter — “  Oh,  come,  now,  my  lord, 
3^ou  must  not  do  that.  For,  since  we  have 
bargained  for  a  price  to  send  him  out  as 
a  member  of  council  to  Bengal,  you  see 
clearly  that  we  could  not  possibly  hang  him 
before  we  had  fulfilled  our  bargain.  Then 
it  is  true  we  might  hang  him  after  ho  comes 
back.  But,  since  the  man  (being  a  clever 
,  man)  has  a  fair  chance  in  the  interim  of 
rising  to  be  Governor-General,  we  put  it  to 
your  candor.  Lord  Barrington,  whether  it 
^  would  be  for  the  public  service  to  hang  his 
excellency.'”  In  fact,  he  might  probably 
have  boon  Governor-General,  had  his  bad 
temper  not  overmastered  him.  Had  he  not 
({uaiTclled  so  viciously  with  Mr.  Ha.stings, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  might,  by  playing 
his  cards  well,  have  succeeded  him.  As  it 
was,  after  enjoying  an  enormous  salary,  he 
returned  to  England — not  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral,  certainly,  but  still  in  no  fear  of  being 
hanged.  Instead  of  hanging  him,  on 
second  thoughts.  Government  gave  him  a 
red  ribbon.  He  represented  a  borough  in 
Parliament.  He  was  an  authority  upon  In¬ 
dian  affairs.  He  was  caressed  by  the  Whig 
party.  He  sat  at  good  men’s  tables.  He 
gave  for  toasts — Joseph  Surface  sentiments 
at  dinner  parties — The  man  that  betrays  ” 
[something  or  other] — “  the  man  that 
sneaks  into  ”  [other  men’s  portfolios,  per- 
haps] — “  is  ” — aye,  what  is  he  }  Why  he 
is,  perhaps,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  has' a 
sumptuous  mansion  in  St.  James’s  Square, 
dies  full  of  years  and  honor,  has  a  pomp¬ 
ous  funeral,  and  fears  only  some  such  epi¬ 
taph  as  this — “  Here  lies,  in  a  red  ribbon, 
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the  man  who  built  a  great  prosperity  on 
the  basis  of  a  groat  knavery.”  I  complain 
heavily  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  very  able  un¬ 
masquer  of  Junius,  for  blinking  the  whole 
questions  B  and  C.  He  it  is  that  has  set¬ 
tled  the  question  A,  so  that  it  will  never 
be  re-opened  by  a  man  of  sense.  A  man 
who  doubts,  after  really  reading  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  work,  is  not  only  a  blockhead,  but  an 
irreclaimable  blockhead.  It  is  true  that 
several  men,  among  them  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  Schlosser  (though  hating  him,  and 
kicking  him)  cites,  still  profess  scepticism. 
But  the  reason  is  evident :  they  have  not 
read  the  book,  they  have  only  heard  of  it. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  even  with  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.*  Lord  Brougham,  indeed,  is 
generally  reputed  to  have  reviewed  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  book.  That  may  be  :  it  is  probable 
enough :  what  I  am  denying  is  not  at  all 
that  Lord  Brougham  reviewed  Mr.  Taylor, 
but  that  Lord  Brougham  read  Mr.  Taylor. 
And  there  is  not  much  wonder  in  that^  when 
we  see  professed  writers  on  the  subject — 
bulky  writers — writers  of  Answers  and  Re¬ 
futations,  dispensing  with  the  W’hole  of  Mr. 
T.’s  book,  single  paragraphs  of  which  would 
have  forced  them  to  cancel  their  own.  The 
possibility  of  scepticism,  after  really  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  T.’s  book,  would  be  the  strongest 
exemplification  upon  record  of  Sancho’s 
proverbial  reproach,  that  a  man  “  wanted 
better  bread  than  was  made  of  wheat — ” 
would  be  the  old  case  renewed  from  the 
scholastic  grumblers  “  that  some  men  do 
not  know  when  they  are  answered.”  They 
have  got  their  quietus^  and  they  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  “maunder”  on  with  objections 

♦  Even  in  Dr.  Francis’s  Translation  of  Select 
Speeches  from  Demosthenes,  which  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham  naturally  used  a  little  in  his  own  labors  on 
that  theme,  there  may  be  traced  several  peculiarities 
of  diction  that  startle  us  in  Junius.  Sir  P.  had  them 
from  his  father.  And  Lord  Brougham  ought  not  to 
have  overlooked  them.  The  same  thing  may  be  seen 
in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Francis’s  translation  of  Horace. 
These  points,  though  not  independently  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  become  far  more  so  in  combination  wdth 
others.  The  reply  made  to  me  once  by  a  publisher 
of  some  eminence  upon  this  question,  was  the  best 
fitted  to  lower  Mr.  Taylor’s  investigation  with  a 
stranger  to  the  long  history  of  the  dispute.  “  I  feel,” 
he  said,  “  the  impregnability  of  the  case  made  out 
by  Mr.  Taylor.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  I  have 
seen  so  many  previous  impregnable  cases  made  out 
for  other  claimants.”  Aye,  that  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate.  But  the  misfortune  for  this  repartee  was,  that 
I,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  not  being  in  the 
predicament  of  a  stranger  to  the  dispute,  having 
.seen  every  page  of  the  pleadings,  knew  all  (except 
Mr.  Taylors)  to  be  false  in  their  statements ;  after 
which  their  arguments  signified  nothing. 


long  since  disposed  of.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
strong  a  thing  to  say — and  Chief  Justice 
Dallas  did  say  something  like  it — that  if 
Mr.  Taylor  is  not  right,  if  Sir  Philip  Fran¬ 
cis  is  not  Junius,  then  was  no  man  ever  yet 
hanged  on  sufficient  evidence.  Even  con¬ 
fession  is  no  absolute  proof.  Even  confess¬ 
ing  to  a  crime,  the  man  may  be  mad. 
Well,  but  at  least  seeing  is  believing:  if 
the  court  sees  a  man  commit  an  assault, 
will  not  that  .suffice  }  Not  at  all;  ocular 
delusions  on  the  largest  scale  arc  common. 
What’s  a  court  ^  Lawyers  have  no  better 
eyes  than  other  people.  Their  physics  are 
often  out  of  repair,  and  whole  cities  have 
been  known  to  see  things  that  could  have 
no  existence.  Now,  all  other  evidence  is 
held  to  be  short  of  this  blank  seeing  or 
blank  confessing.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of 
that.  Circumstantial  evidence,  that  mul¬ 
tiplies  indefinitely  its  points  of  internexus 
with  known  admitted  facts,  is  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  direct  testimony.  If  you  detect 
a  fellow  with  a  large  sheet  of  lead  that  by 
many  (to  wit  70)  salient  angles,  that  by 
tedious  (to  wit  30)  reentrant  angles,  fits 
into  and  owns  its  sisterly  relationship  to  all 
that  is  left  of  the  lead  upon  your  roof — this 
tight  fit  will  weigh  more  with  a  jury  than 
even  if  my  lord  chief  justice  should  jump 
into  the  witness-box,  swearing  that,  with 
judicial  eyes,  he  saw  the  vagabond  cutting 
the  lead  whilst  he  himself  sat  at  breakfast ; 
or  even  than  if  the  vagabond  should  pro¬ 
test  before  this  honorable  court  that  he  did 
cut  the  lead  in  order  that  he  (the  said  va¬ 
gabond)  might  have  hot  rolls  and  coffee 
as  well  as  my  lord  the  witness.  If  Mr. 
Taylor’s  body  of  evidence  docs  not  hold 
water,  then  is  there  no  evidence  extant 
upon  any  question,  judicial  or  not  judicial, 
that  tiill.  • 

But  1  blame  Mr.  Taylor  heawly  for 
throwing  away  the  whole  argument  applica¬ 
ble  to  B  and  C ;  not  as  any  debt  that  rest¬ 
ed  particularly  upon  hvn  to  public  justice  ; 
but  as  a  debt  to  the  integrity  of  his  own 
book.  That  book  is  now  a  fragment ;  ad¬ 
mirable  as  regards  A  ;  but  (by  omitting  B 
and  C)  not  sweeping  the  whole  area  of  the 
problem.  There  yet  remains,  therefore, 
the  dissatisfaction  which  is  always  likely  to 
arise — not  from  the  smallest  allegatio  falsiy 
but  from  the  large  suppressio  vert.  B, 
which,  on  any  other  solution  than  the  one  I 
have  proposed,  is  perfectly  unintelligible, 
now  becomes  plain  enough.  To  imagine  a 
heavy,  coarse,  hard-working  government, 
seriously^affected  by  such  a  bauble  as  they 
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would  consider”  performances  on  tlie  ti«rlit  j  In  that  character  only  could  Timolcon  he- 
rope  of  style,  is  mere  midsummer  madness,  j  come  formidable  lO  a  Cabinet  Minister  ; 
“  Hold  your  absurd  tongue,”  would  any  oft  and  in  some  such  character  must  our  friend, 
the  ministers  have  said  to  a  friend  descant-  I  Junius  Brutus,  have  made  himself  alarming 
ing  on  Junius  as  a  powerful  artist  of  style —  1  to  Government.  From  the  moment  that  B 
“  do  you  dream,  dotard,  that  this  baby’s  j  is  properly  explained,  it  throws  light  upon 
rattle  is  the  thing  that  keeps  us  from  sleep- .  C.  The  Government  was  alarmed — not  at 
ing  ?  Our  eyes  are  fixed  on  something  else : !  such  moonshine  as  patriotism,  or  at  a  soap- 
that  fellow,  whoever  he  is,  knows  what  he  j  bubble  of  rhetoric — but  because  treachery 
ought  not  to  know  ;  he  has  had  his  hand  in  '  was  lurking  amongst  their  own  households  ; 
some  of  our  pockets  :  he’s  a  good  locksmith,  j  and,  if  the  thing  went  on,  the  consequences 
is  that  Junius;  and  before  he  reaches  Ty- ;  might  be  appalling.  But  this  domestic 
burn,  who  knows  what  amount  of  mischief  j  treachery,  which  accounts  for  B,  accounts 
he  may  do  to  self  and  partners  The  j  at  the  same  time  for  C.  The  very  same 
rumor  that  ministers  were  themselves  alarm-  j  treachery  that  frightened  its  objects  at  the 
ed  (which  was  the  naked  truth)  travelled :  time  by  the  consequences  it  might  breed, 
downwards  ;  hut  the  w/ii/  did  not  travel ;  j  would  frighten  its  author  afterwards  from 
and  the  innumerahle  blockheads  of  lower  -  claiming  its  literary  honors  by  the  remem- 
circles,  not  understanding  the  real  cau.se  of  j  hranccs  it  might  awaken.  The  mysterious 
fear,  sought  a  false  one  in  the  suppo.sed  .  disclosure  of  official  secrets,  which  had  once 
thunderbolts  of  the  rhetoric.  Operahonsc !  roused  so  much  consternation  within  a 
thunderbolts  they  were  :  and  strange  it  is,  *  limited  circle,  and  (like  the  French  affair 
that  grave  men  should  fancy  newspapers,  |  of  the  diamond  necklace)  had  sunk  into 
teeming  (as  they  have  always  done)  with  i  neglect  only  when  all  clue  seemed  lost  for 
If /ico/as  f  with  Catos,  with  Algernon  Syd-\perfecllg  unravelling  it,  would  revive  in  all 
neys^  able  by  such  trivial  small  shot  to  gain  !  its  interest  when  a  discovery  came  before 
a  moment’s  attention  from  the  potentates  of  1  the  public,  viz^  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
Downing  Street.  Those  who  have  des-  j  Francis  to  have  written  the  famous  letters,- 
patches  to  write,  councils  to  attend,  and  which  must  at  the  same  time  point  a  strong 
votes  of  the  Commons  to  manage,  think  [  light  upon  the  true  origin  of  the  trcacho- 
little  of  Junius  Brutus.  A  Junius  Brutus,  I  rous  disclosures.  Some  astonishment  had 


that  dares  not  sign  by  his  own  honest  name,  j  always  existed  as  to  Francis — how  he  rose 
b  presumably  skulking  from  his  creditors.  |  so  suddenly  into  rank  and  station;  some 
A  Timoleon,  who  hints  at  assassination  in  a  astonishment  always  existed  as  to  Junius, 
newspaper,  one  may  take  it  for  granted,  is  i  how  ho  should  so  suddenly  have  fallen 
a  manufacturer  of  bogging  letters.  And  it  j  asleep  as  a  writer  in  the  journals.  The 
b  a  conceivable  case  that  a  £20  note,  en-  |  coincidence  of  this  sudden  and  unaccouiit- 
closed  to  Timoleon’s  address,  through  the  |  able  silence  with  the  sudden  and  unaccount- 
newspaper  office,  might  go  far  to  soothe  that !  able  Indian  apnointment  of  Francis  ;  the 
great  patriot’s  feelings,  and  even  to  turn  I  extraordinary  familiarity  of  Junius,  which 
aside  his  avenging  daggpr.  These  sort  of  had  not  altogether  escaped  notice,  with  the 
people  were  not  the  sort  to  frighten  a  Bri-  secrets  of  one  particular  office,  viz.  the 
tish  Ministry.  One  laughs  at  the  probable  War  Office  ;  the  sudden  recollection,  sure 
conversation  between  an  old  hunting  squire  to  flash  upon  all  who  remembered  Francis, 
coming  up  to  comfort  the  First  Lord  of  the  if  again  he  should  become  revived  into  sus- 
Treasury,  on  the  rumor  that  he  was  panic-  picion,  that  he  had  held  a  situation  of  trust 
struck.  “What,  surely,  my  dear  old  in  that  particular  War  Office ;  all  these  little 
friend,  you’re  not  afraid  of  Timoleon  recollections  would  begin  to  take  up  their 
First  Lord. — “  Yes,  I  am.”  C.  Gent. —  places  in  a  connected  story  :  this  and  that, 
“  What,  afraid  of  an  anonymous  fellow  in  laid  together,  would  become  clear  as  day- 
the  papers  F.  L. — “  Yes,  dreadfully.”  light ;  and  to  the  keen  eyes  of  still  surviv- 
C.  Gent. — “  Why,  I  always  understood  ing  enemies — Horne  Tooke,  “  little  Cha- 
that  these  people  were  a  sort  of  shams —  micr,”  Ellis,  the  Fitzroy,  Russell,  and 
living  in^Grub  Street — or  where  was  it  that  Murray  houses — the  whole  progress  and 
Pope  used  to  tcU  us  they  lived  }  Surely  catastrophe  of  the  scoundrelism,  the  perfidy 
you’re  not  afraid  of  Timolcon,  because  and  the  profits  of  the  perfidy,  would  soon 
some  people  think  he’s  a  patriot  F.  L.  become  as  intelligible  as  any  talc  of  mid- 
— “  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I  am  afraid  because  night  burglary  from  without,  in  concert  with 
some  people  think  he’s  a  housebreaker !”  a  wicked  butler  within,  that  was  ever  sifted 
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by  judge  and  jury  at  the  old  Bailey,  or  criti-  ;  it.  He  stood — he  knew  that  he  stood — in 
cally  reviewed  by  iMr.  John  Ketch  at  Tyburn.  I  the  situation  of  a  murderer  who  has  dropt 
Francis  was  the  man.  Francis  was  the  1  an  inestimable  jewel  upon  the  murdered 
wicked  butler  within,  whom  Pharaoh  ought !  body  in  the  death-struggle  with  his  victim, 
to  have  hanged,  but  whom  he  clothed  in !  The  jewel  is  his !  Nobody  will  deny  it. 
royal  apparel,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  j  He  may  have  it  for  a.sking.  But  to  ask  is 
that  carried  him  to  a  curule  chair  of  honor.  '  his  death-warrant.  “  Oh  yes  !”  would  be 
So  far  his  burglary  prospered.  But,  as  the  answer,  “  here’s  your  jewel,  wrapt  up 
generally  happens  in  such  cases,  this  pros-  safely  in  tissue  paper.  But  here’s  another 
perous  crime  subse«|uently  avenged  itself,  lot  that  goes  along  with  it — no  bidder  can 
By  a  just  retribution,  the  success  of  Junius,  take  them  apart — viz.  a  halter,  also  wrapt 
in  two  senses  so  monstrously  exaggerated —  up  in  tissue  paper.”  Francis,  in  relation  to 
exaggerated  by  a  romantic  over-estimate  of  Junius,  was  in  that  exact  predicament.  “You 
its  iutellectual  power  through  an  error  bf  j  arc  Junius  1  You  are  that  famous  man  who  has 
the  public,  not  admitted  to  the  secret — and  been  missing  since  1772  ?  And  you  can  prove 
equally  exaggerated  as  to  its  political  power  it  ?  God  bless  me  !  sir  ;  what  a  long  time 
by  the  government  in  the  hush-money  for  you’ve  been  sleeping  :  everybody’s  gone  to 
its  future  suppression,  became  the  heaviest  bed.  Well,  then,  you  are  an  exceedingly 
curse  of  the  successful  criminal.  This  clever  fellow,  that  have  had  the  luck  to  be 
criminal  thirsted  for  literary  distinction  thought  ten  times  more  clever  than  really 
above  all  other  di.stinction,  with  a  childish  you  were.  And  also,  you  are  the  greatest 
eagerness,  as  for  the  amreeta  cup  of  iramor-  scoundrel  that  at  this  hour  rests  in  Europe 
tality.  And,  behold !  there  the  brilliant  unhanged  !” — Francis  died,  and  made  no 
bauble  lay,  glittering  in  the  sands  of  a  sign.  Peace  of  mind  he  had  parted  with 
solitude,  unclaimed  by  any  man  ;  disputed  for  a  peacock’s  feather,  which  feather,  liv- 
with  him  (if  he  chose  to  claim  it)  by  no-  ing  or  dying,  he  durst  not  mount  in  the 
body  ;  and  yet  for  his  life  he  durst  not  touch  plumage  of  his  cap. 
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Paddiana;  or^  Scraps  mid  Sketches  of  Irish  Life^  Present  and  Past.  By  the  Author 
of  A  Hot- Water  Cure.  2  vols.  12mo.  London.  1847. 


People  seem  at  this  time  rather  weary  of 
Irish  questions,  great  and  small — and  of 
books  about  Ireland  whether  blue  folios, 

‘  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,’ 
or  duodedmos  artistically  arranged  on  Mr. 
Ebers’s  counter,  or  pamphlets  hawked  by 
unmixed  Caucasians  at  every  pork-pie  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  railway.  We  must  therefore 
beg  to  inform  our  readers  that,  if  they  suf¬ 
fer  a  natural  prejudice  to  stand  between 
them  and  ‘  Paddiana,’  they  will  be  doing 
themselves  an  unkindness.  This  book  is 
a  rarity.  It  overflows  with  humor,  yet  is 
unstained  by  vulgarity  ;  and  though  we 
strongly  suspect  the  author  to  have  a  heart, 
there  is  neither  rant  nor  whine  in  his  com¬ 
position.  Sterling  humor  implies  sagacity, 
and  therefore  every  really  humorous  book 
must  be  suggestive  of  serious  thought  and  j 
reflection ; — no  matter  what  the  subject  or ' 


the  form,  the  masculine  element  will  per¬ 
vade  what  it  underlies  and  sustains.  It  is 
so  here ;  but  we  have  no  particular  turn  for 
the  critical  chemistry  that  tortures  a  crumb 
of  medicine  from  a  pail  of  spring-water. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of 
the  writer’s  quality,  and  trust  whoever  will 
read  the  book  through  to  draw  economical 
and  political  conclusions  of  his  own.  Our 
humble  object  and  agreeable  duty  is  to  pay 
our  homage  to  a  pen  of  genuine  ability. 
A  former  production  mentioned  in  the  title- 
page  never  happened  to  fall  in  our  way,* 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 

♦  Since  this  was  written  we  have  seen  the  *  Hot 
Water  rture and  in  case  any  of  our  readers  are  not 
acbuaicted  wdth  that  performance,  we  can  promise 
them  good  entertainment  from  it  al.«o,  it  is  a  lively 
account  of  certain  travels  in  and  near  the  Rhine¬ 
land — in  a  totally  diiferent  style  from  the  ‘  Bubble 
of  the  B  mnnen,’  but  hardly  less  diverting. 
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author  except  what  we  gather  from  inter¬ 
nal  evidence — to  wit,  that  he  is  a  military 
man  of  some  standing — an  old  soldier  of 
the  Duke’s — that  he  is  not  an  Irishman — 
that  he  frolicked  and  flirted  away  some  of 
his  youth  in  Ireland — and  that  he  has  also 
spent  several  years  there  in  the  more  sober¬ 
ed  temper  of  middle  age.  There  are  few 
among  our  regimental  ofiicers  who  have 
not  seen  a  good  deal  of  Irish  life,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  several  of  them  be¬ 
fore  now  for  amusing  sketches  of  it — but 
this  is  not  an  observer  of  the  common  file, 
and  the  light  cunning  of  his  hand  equals 
the  keenness  of  his  eye.  He  is  (as  he  says 
of  one  of  his  heroes)  ‘  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  gentleman’ — and  of  course  there  is 
no  finery  about  him.  We  doubt  if  his  two 
volumes  contain  a  single  allusion  to  ‘  the 
aristocracy’ — certainly  neither  lord  nor 
lady  figures  among  his  dramatis  persoiKe. 
No  lofty  quizzing  of  the  middle  classes” 
— none  of  that  sublime  merriment  over  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  ‘  cits’  or  ‘  squi¬ 
reens,’  which  sits  so  gracefully  on  scribes 
admitted  to  contemplate  occasionally  a 
marchioness’s  ‘  dancing  tea’  perhaps  even 
a  duke’s  omnigatlicrum  Saturday  dinner — 
because  they  may  have  penned  a  sonnet  for  ] 
her  ladyship’s  picture  in  the  ‘  Hook  of 
Beauty,’  or  his  grace  has  been  told  that 
they  chatter  and  pun,  entertain  drowsy 
dowagers,  break  the  dead  silences,  and 
‘  help  a  tiling  otf.’  Nothing  of  that  mi¬ 
nute  laborious  dissection  of  the  details  of 
ordinary  people’s  absurd  attempts  at  hos¬ 
pitality,  sociality,  carpet-hops,  and  pic¬ 
nics,  which  must,  it  is  supposed,  be  so  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  are  clothed  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  faro  sumptuously  every  day — af¬ 
fording  such  a  dignified  pause  of  comfort 
amid  their  melancholy  habitual  reflections 
on  the  progress  of  ‘  the  democratic  princi¬ 
ple,’  the  improvement  of  third-class  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  opening  of  Hampton  Court. 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  fawn¬ 
ing  on  ‘  the  maisses’  which,  long  confined 
to  Radical  newspapers  and  the  melodrama 
of  the  suburbs,  has  of  late  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  half  the  ‘light  literature’ 
in  vogue — the  endless  number-novels  espe¬ 
cially,  in  which  all  the  lower  features 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  caricatured 
— ^without  the  least  relief  of  sense  or 
of  fun,  the  swarming  literature  of  our 
‘  gents.’  If  it  were  only  that  here  is  a 
book  of  social  sketches  unpolluted  by  adu¬ 
lation  of  high  life  or  of  low,  painting  peo¬ 


ple  in  their  natural  colors  and  attitudes — 
the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  di.s- 
tributed  as  they  are  in  the  world — we 
should  be  well  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  ‘  Paddiana.’  But  such  a  book  about 
Ireland  is  doubly  rare  and  doubly  welcome. 
We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  had  any 
such  since  IMiss  Edgeworth  laid  by  her  pen 
— and,  unfortunately  for  men,  wome'n,  and 
children,  that  was  not  yesterday.  There 
has  been  abundance  of  bold  gi’ouping,  and 
a  superabundance  of  clever  drawing  but 
the  whole  seldom,  if  ever,  toned  and  har¬ 
monized  by  the  independence  and  candor 
of  good  sense  and  good  breeding,  which 
arc  as  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of 
a  novelist  as  atmosphere  is  to  that  of  a 
landscape-painter.  There  has  been  vigor¬ 
ous  romance,  striking  fragments  of  it  at 
least,  and  a  most  bewildering  prodigality 
of  buffoonery — but  the  serious  generally 
smeared  over  with  a  black  varnish  of  fierce 
angry  passion,  and  the  grotesque  unpenc- 
trated  by  the  underplay  of  cver-genial 
Pantagruelism. 

We  wish  to  recommend  a  book  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  our  extracts  shall  be 
liberal ;  but  we  do  not  mean  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  of  the  author’s  stories. 
It  will  satisfy  us  to  take  specimens  of  de¬ 
scription  that  may  be  produced  without 
damage  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  skill  ir. 
constructing  and  working  out  a  plot.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning — here  arc  some 
fragments  of  the  chapter  in  which  he  de¬ 
picts  his  first  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the 
bay  of  Dublin.  This  was  before  the  era 
of  steamboats,  so  the  Waterloo  medal 
could  have  lost  little  of  its  original  bright- 

o  o 

ness ;  but,  excepting  the  new  power  and 
the  cabin  accommodations,  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter,  we  believe,  would  apply  as  well  to 
1847: 

“  On  ihe  pier  above  stood  some  hundreds  of 
Irish  reapers,  uniformly  dressed  in  grey  frieze 
coats,  corduroy  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knee, 
and  without  neckerchiefs ;  carrying  their  sickles 
wrapped  in  straw  slung  over  the  shoulder — and 
every  one  with  a  large,  long  blackthorn  stick  in 
his  hand,  the  knob  of  the  stick  being  on  the 
ground,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  other  people, 
and  the  small  end  held  in  the  hand.  As  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  preparing  to  cast  off,  a  stream  of  these 
people  began  to  pour  down  the  ladder  to  the  deck 
of  our  little  craft,  till  the  whole  forepart  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  waist  were  completely  choked  up 
with  them.  Still  they  kept  descending,  till  the 
cabin-pa.'ssengers  were  driven  to  the  extreme  after- 
I  part,  alongside  the  tiller ;  but  yet  the  stream  flowed 
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on,  tlM  not  only  the  fore-cabin  but  every  available 
portion  of  the  deck  was  crammed  with  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings — we  of  the  state-cabin 
forming  the  small  tail  of  the  crowd. 

“  How  the  vessel  was  to  lie  worked  in  iliis  state 
it  was  difficult  to  conjecture,  and  1  heartily  wished 
myself  out  of  it.  Indeed,  1  mentioned  something 
of  an  intention  of  forfeiting  my  jtassage- money  and 
taking  the  next  packet,  but  was  dissuaded  oy  the 
captain,  who  assured  me  I  should  have  to  wait 
perhaps  u  month  liefore  all  the  reapers  returned. 

*  Sure,  we’ll  shake  in  our  places  by  and  by,’  said 
he  ;  ‘  they’ll  be  quiet  enough  when  they’re  out  of 
the  river:  it’s  then  we’ll  pack  ’em  like  herrings, 
and  pickle  ’em  too.  But  I  believe  we  won’t  take 
any  more.  Hold  hard  there,  boys;  we’ve  no  room 
for  ye.  Stop  that  fellow  witli  the  liole  in  his 
breeches ; — no,  not  him,  th’  other  with  the  big 
hole, — sure,  we  can’t  take  ye. — Starboard  your 
lielm ;  aisy,  don’t  jam  the  passengers — haul  ait 
the  jib-sheet.’  And  in  another  minute  we  were 
bowling  down  the  river  with  a  powerful  ebb-tide,  ^ 
and  the  wind  dead  against  us. 

“  If  the  reader  has  ever*  passed  over  liOndon 
Bridge  on  an  Easter  IVTonclay  or  Tuesday,  and 
hapj>ened  to  notice  the  Greenwich  .steamers  going 
down  the  river,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  our  decks  as  to  number  of  jiassen-  ■ 
gers,  substituting  in  his  mind's  eye  for  the  black 
and  blue  coats,  the  glaring  satin  wai.stcoats,  the 
awful  stocks,  the  pink  and  blue  ribands,  and  gay 
silks  of  the  holiday  Cockneys,  the  unvaried  grey 
of  the  Irish  cargo;  and  imagining  the  majority  of 
mouths  on  board  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
‘doodeen,*  instead  of  the  cheroot,  or  clay,  or 
full-flavoured  Cuba,  or  labelled  Lopez. 

“  The  captain  was  right  as  regarded  our  passen¬ 
gers  .settling  down  into  their  places:  before  the 
first  tack  was  made  a  great  proportion  of  them 
were  reposing  in  heaps  under  the  bulwarks  and 
the  boat,  and  a  little  moving  room  afforded  to  the 
crew.  Most  nf  the  reapers  had  been  walking  all 
day,  and  were  happy  enough  in  composing  them¬ 
selves  to  sleep. 

“  About  eight  o’clock  our  jolly  skij>per  invited  the 
cabin  passengers  to  supper  and  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  we  stowed  ourselves  as  we  best  could  in  the 
little  cabin,  though  not  half  the  number  could  get 
a  seat  at  the  (able,  the  remainder  bestowing  them- 1 
selves  upon  carpet  bags  and  jiortmanteaus  about 
the  floor,  each  with  his  plate  on  his  knees  and  his 
tumbler  beside  him.  The  supper  was  composetl  j 
of  bread  and  butler  and  hot  potatoes,  and  followed  I 
by  whiskey  punch,  which  I  tasted  then  for  the  flrst  i 
lime,  and  glorious  liquor  I  thought  it.  As  it  was 
my  introduction  to  that  beverage,  the  honest  skip¬ 
per  undertook  to  mix  it  himself  for  me,  adding, 
however,  a  trifle  of  water  to  the  just  proportions, 
in  consideration  of  my  youth  and  inexjierience. 

■“  Notwithstanding  the  seduction  of  the  beverage, 

I  was  soon  fain  to  quit  the  insurterably  close  cabin, 
and  return  to  the  dec  k.  The  wind  had  nearly  died 
away;  it  was  a  cloudy  sultry  night,  and  a  low 
growl  of  thunder  came  occasionally  out  of  the 
dark  masses  to  the  westward.  About  ten  o’clock 
we  were  standing  well  out  to  sea,  with  a  freshen¬ 
ing  wind  coming  round  fair,  and  I  began  to  think 


of  turning  in  for  the  night.  What,  however,  was 
my  surprise  on  going  below  to  lind  nearly  all  the 
dozen  passengers  stowed  away  in  the  six  berths, 
my  own  peculiar  property  not  excepted,  in  which 
were  two  huge  black- wtiiskered  fellows  snoring 
with  up-turned  noses,  while  a  third  was  .standing 
in  shirt  and  drawers  by  the  bedside,  meditating 
how  he  might  best  insinuate  his  own  person 
between  them  !  On  appealing  to  the  captain  1  got 
little  consolation  :  he  lookeil  jilacidly  at  the  sleep¬ 
ers,  and  shook  his  head.  ‘  Faith,  ye’re  bet  er  out 
o’  this,’  said  he;  ‘sure  there  is  no  keeping  a 
berth  from  such  fellows  as  them.  'i'hat’sO’Byme  : 
it’s  from  theO’Byrnes  of  the  Mountains  lie  comes, 
and  they’re  a  hard  set  to  deal  with.  It  will  blow 
fresh  jiresently,  and  a  fine  stale  they’ll  be  in.  Get 
your  big  coat,  ami  I’ve  a  pea-jacket  for  you. 
You’re  better  on  deck.  Faugh  !  I’d  hardly  stand 
this  cabin  myself,  mucli  as  I’m  used  to  it.’  By 
thi.s  time  I  began  to  partake  largely  in  the  skip¬ 
per's  disgu.st,  and  wa.s  glad  to  make  iny  tscajie. 

I  liave  never  .^cen  anything  equal  to  those, 
thirty-six  hours,  ly^t  the  traveller  of  the  present 
day  bless  bis  .stars  that  he  is  living  in  the  age  of 
steam  by  laud  and  water,  and  mahogany  panels, 
and  mirrors,  and  easy  sofas, and  attentive  stewards, 
and  plenty  of  basins,  and  certain  passages  of  a 
few  hours’  duration. — Towards  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  all  hands  liegan  to  feel  hungry — 
the  more  so  as  the  wind  had  lulled  a  little :  and 
accordingly  the  greater  pait  of  the  evening  was 
spent  i»i  cooking  potatoes,  with  a  sea-stock  of 
which  every  deck  passenger  had  come  provided. 
It  was  not  a  very  ea.sy  thiiu'’  for  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  to  cook  each  hi<  .‘separate  mess  at  one 
time  and  at  one  fireplace  ;  hut  they  tried  to  do  it,  and 
great  was  the  wrangling  in  consequence.  iSiindry 
small  lights  occurred,  hut  they  were  too  hungry 
to  think  of  gratifying  their  propensities  that  way, 
and  the  quarrels  wete  disposed  of  summarily ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  dav,  when  tltey  were 
mor#*  at  leisure,  and  had  lime  to  look  about  liieni, 
a  cause  of  quarrel  was  discovered  lietweeu  two 
rival  faction.s,  whether  Connaught  and  iMuiister, 
or  Connaught  and  I^einsler,  I  forget,  but  it  was 
quite  enough  of  a  quarrel  to  produce  a  light,  it 
commenced  with  talk,  then  came  a  hustling  in  the 
centre,  then  the  sticks  began  to  rise  above  the 
ma.*'.s,  and  finally,  such  a  whacking  upon  heads 
and  shoulders,  such  a  screeching,  and  tearing,  and 
jumping,  and  hallooing  ensued,  as  till  that  time  I 
had  never  witnessed.  The  row  commenced  for¬ 
ward  among  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  hows, 
and  gradually  extended  aft  as  others  got  up  Iroin 
the  deck  to  join  in  it,  or  came  pouring  up  from 
the  fore-cabin.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  deck 
from  head  to  stern  was  coveied  by  a  wild  mob, 
fighling  without  aim  or  object,  as  it  appeared, 
except  that  every  individual  seemed  to  be  trying 
his  utmost  to  get  down  every  other  individual, 
and  when  down  to  stamp  him  to  death. 

“  At  the  first  appeanince  of  the  ‘  shindy’  the 
captain  went  amongst  them  to  try  and  stop  it ;  but 
finding  his  pac  fic  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  quietly 
walked  up  the  rigging,  and  from  a  safe  eleva¬ 
tion  on  the  .‘^hroud.s  he  was  falmly  looking  down 
u])on  the  scene  below.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
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not  without  an  awkward  thump  or  two,  I  contri  ved 
to  foll(»\v  his  exariiple,  and  look  up  a  position 
alongside  of  him.  1’he  crew  were  already  either 
in  the  top  of  out  upon  the  bawsprit;  and  even  the 
m  in  at  the  helm  at  last  abandoned  the  tiller,  a.nd, 
gelling  over  the  side,  contrived  to  crawl  by  the 
chains  till  he  reached  the  shrouds,  and  so  escaped 
alotl.  At  the  lime  the  row  broke  out  the  vessel 
was  lying  her  course  with  the  wind  a  point  or 
two  free.  When  the  mitn  left  the  helm  she  tame 
of  course  head  to  wind,  and  the  mainsail  jibbing 
swept  the  boom  across  the  deck,  flooring  every¬ 
body  abaft  the  mast.  Hardly  were  they  on  their 
legs  again  before  the  boom  came  back  with  still 
greater  force,  and  swept  them  down  in  the  opposite 
direction,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  imminent 
risk  of  many  l)eing  carrieil  ovcriioard,  it  would 
have  been  highly  amusing  to  vvilness  the  traversing 
of  the  boom  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
consequent  prostration  of  forty  or  fifty  people 
every  minute.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption 
they  still  continued  fighting,  and  siamuing,  and 
Bcrceching  on ;  and  even  some  who  were  actually 
forced  over  the  side  still  kept  hitting  and  roaring 
as  they  hung  by  the  boom,  till  the  next  lurch 
brought  them  on  deck  again.  I  really  believe 
that,  in  their  confnsion,  they  were  not  awmre  by 
what  agency  they  were  so  frequci.tly  brcnght 
down,  but  attributed  it,  somehow  or  other,  to  their 
neighbors  right  and  left,  and  therefore  did  all  in 
their  power  to  hit  them  down  in  return. 

“ Meanwhile  the  jolly  s-kiitpei  looked  down  from 
bill  safe  eminence,  vvi.h  about  as  much  indifference 
as  Quasinmdo  showed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Deacon 
while  he  hnng  by  the  spout.  He  rather  enjoyed 
it,  and  trusted  to  time  and  the  boom — as  the  head 
j)acificator — to  set  things  to  rights.  He  was  not 
wrong;  a  lull  came  at  last,  and  there  vvas'rnore 
talking  tlian  hitting;  Taking  advantage  of  a 
iavorable  moment,  he  called  out,  Well,  boys,  I 
wonder  how  we’ll  get  to  lAiblin  this  way.  Will 
ye  pinze  to  tell  me  how  I’ll  make  the  Hill  o’  Howth 
before  night?  Perhaps  ye  tliink  we’ll  get  on  the 
faster  for  bating,  like  Burney’s  jackass?  I  hope 
the  praties  will  hold  out ;  but,  at  any  rale,  we’ll 
have  no  water  to  lx)il  them  in  after  to-morrow 
Better  for  rne  to  hang  out  a  turf,  and  say,  Dry 
lodging  for  dacent  people.” — vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

What  with  the  eloquence  of  this  ‘‘  vir 
pictato  gravis,”  and  a  gallon  or  two  of 
whiskey  from  the  Saxon  passenger,  who,  hy 
taking  refuge  on  the  rigging,  liad  heconic 
legally  liable  to  a  claim  for  footing^  this  j 
formidable  shindy  was  at  last  got  under ;  j 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  passage  Ml  was  ' 
brotherly  kindness,  and  pasting  and  butter-  * 
ing  of  the  cracks  and  contusions  about  each  ' 
other’s  intellectual  and  moral  developments.  | 
Shakspeare  never  invented  an  opening  scene  | 
that  set  the  chief  dramatis  persona  before 
the  pit  in  a  more  satisfactory  fashion.  'The 
reader,  like  our  young  soldier  I'^now,  we 
Lope,  a  Major  at  the  least),  is  ready  for 
landing  at  Dunleary — since,  in  honor  of 


that  “  good  Brunswicber,”  George  IV.,  de¬ 
nominated  by  Paddy  acclamation,  at  thc' 
late  Mr.  O’Connell’s  prompting,  Kings- 
tmni. 

There  are  some  excellent  little  sketches 
of  private  life  and  garrison  larking  in  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  but  the  subaltern  on  Irish  duty  spends 
but  a  small  proportion  of  bis  time  in  cither 
that  or  any  other  well-built  city.  On 
first  landing,  be  it  at  the  capital,  at  Cork, 
or  at  Belfast,  the  corps  arc  all  togetlicr  ; 
and  the  troubles  of  the  day  or  thc  night,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  arc  eonipensated  by  the 
hearty  hospitality  of  the  natives,  or  at  any 
rate  by  the  easy  jollity  of  thc  well-peopled 
mess-room.  But  soon  the  head-quarters 
are  transferred  to  some  petty  town  in  the 
interior,  and  thrce-fourtlis  of  the  regiment 
perhaps  billeted  throughout  the  villages  of 
a  large  disturbed  county  or  barony  ;  seldom 
more  than  two  officers  together — and  al¬ 
ways  several  of  the  juniors  dominating  over 
very  small  detachments  each  gentleman 
condemned  to  utter  solitude  at  every  meal, 
unless  when  hy  chance  there  is  some  con¬ 
siderable  squire  or  clergyman  of  the  Pls- 
tablishod  Church  in  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  No  one  who  has  travelled  through 
Ireland  hut  must  have  often  been  moved 
to  pity  at  the  apparition  of  the  poor  strip¬ 
ling  in  his  foraging  cap  and  tight  surtout, 
lounging  desolately  on  the  bridge,  cigar  in 
mouth  of  course,  or  disturbed  in  the  la¬ 
borious  flute  practice  of  his  little  dim  com- 
panioaless  parlor  by  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  at  the  inn-door.  Of  late  we  all 
know,  or  may  pretty  well  guess,  what  very 
serious  and  harassing  business  has  occupied 
sufficiently  thc  quondam  leisure  of  these 
forlorn  epaulettes.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
our  author’s  experience,  nightly  still-hunting 
came  occasionally — nightly  Whiteboy-hunt- 
ing  not  rarely  combined  with  it ;  hut  unless 
for  such  interludes  in  the  way  of  duty,  with 
now  and  then  a  bachelor  landlord’s  festivity- 
in  some  ruinous  tower  among  the  bogs,  or 
the  grand  scene  of  a  fair  or  a  race,  with  its 
inevitable  row  and  necessary  attendance  of 
“  the  army,”  a  more  wearisome,  objectless, 
diversionless,  humdrum  dreariness  of  ex¬ 
istence  could  hardly  have  been  pictured  by 
a  fanciful  deviser  of  secondary  punishments. 
No  wonder  that  the  rare  interruptions  of 
the  dulncss  should  find  an  eager  welcome, 
and  after  the  lapse  even  of  many  years,  as 
ill  this  case,  be  chronicled  with  the  life-like 
accuracy  of  memorial  gusto. 

We  have  been  well  entered  as  to  thc 
great  business  of  head-breaking  let  us 
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indulge  ourselves  in  a  little  more  on  that 
subject  from  one  of  the  later  chapters : 

“  An  Irishman  may  be  called  par  excellence  the 
bone-breaker  amongst  men,  the  homo  ossifrugtis  of 
the  human  family;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
their  natural  propensity  there  is  a  total  and  syste¬ 
matic  disregard  of  fair  play  :  there  is  no  such  1 
thing  known  whether  at  a  race  or  a  fight.  Let  an  j 
unfortunate  stranger — a  man  not  known  in  the  | 
town  or  village — get  into  a  scrape,  and  the  whole  | 
population  aie  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  right  or  | 
wrong,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground ;  when  his  j 
life  depends  upon  the  strength  of  his  skull  or  the 
interference  of  the  police.  There  is  no  ring,  no 
scratch,  no  bottle-holder.  To  set  a  man  upon  his 
legs  after  a  fall  is  a  weakness  never  thought  of — 

‘  Faith,  we  were  hard  set  to  gel  him  down,  aijd 
why  should  we  let  him  iipa^ain?’ — ‘Sure,  it’s 
a  Moynehan  !”  was  repeated  by  fifty  voices  in  a 
row  at  Killarney,  where  all  who  could  come  near 
enough  were  employed  in  hilling,  with  their  long 
blackthorn  sticks,  at  an  unfortunate  wretch  lying 
prostrate  and  disabled  amongst  them.  Fortunately, 
the  eagerness  of  his  enemies  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  man,  for  they  crowded  so  furiously  to¬ 
gether  that  their  blows  scarcely  ever  reached  their 
intended  victim.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see  the  wild 
way  in  which  they  hit  one  another;  but  so  infu¬ 
riated  were  they,  that  no  heed  was  taken  of  the 
blows,  or  probably  in  their  confusion  the  hurts  1 
were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  man  on  the  j 
ground.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  co-  j 
lumns,  of  many  hundred  strong,  march  intoKillar-  i 
ney  from  opposite  points,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  1 
fighting,  on  a  market-day  Why  they  fought  no-  ! 
body  could  tell — they  did  not  know  themselves;! 
but  the  quarrel  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  no  j 
people  in  the  be.st  of  causes  could  go  to  work 
more  hparlily.  The  screams,  and  yells,  and 
savage  fury  would  have  done  credit  to  an  onslaught 
of  Blackfeet  or  New  Zealanders,  whilst  the  danc¬ 
ing  madness  was  peculiarly  their  own.  But  in 
spite  of  the  vocal  efTorls  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  slicks,  you  could 
hear  the  dull  thud  which  told  when  a  blackthorn 
fell  upon  an  undefended  skull.” — vol.  i.,  p.  223. 

Even  wilder  w’ere  the  scenes  at  the  races 
near  Clonakiltp — the  very  name  is  redolent 
of  row — where  there  were  no  rival  factions 
whatever,  unless  those  originating  in  the 
grand  old  principle  of  living  across  the 
book,  or  in  national  politics,  as  mixed  up 
{mirabile  dicta)  with  horseflesh  : 

“  Painfully  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  rush  from  a 
tent,  flourishing  his  stick,  dancing  about,  and 
screaming  “High  forCloney!’  He  is  speedily 
accommodated  with  a  man  who  objects  to  the  e.v- 
altation  of  Cloney,  and  pronounces  a  ‘  High  ’  for 
some  other  place.  A  scuffle  ensue.s,  and  many 
hard  blows  given  and  taken  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  row.  But  in  this  case 
the  fight  is  soon  over.  The  women  rush  in,  in 
spite  of  the  blackthorns — tender  Irish  epithets  are 


lavished — every  man'finds  himself  encircled  with  at 
least  one  pair  of  fair  but  powerful  arms;  dishe¬ 
velled  hair  is  flying,  pretty  faces  in  tears,  caps 
awry,  hamlkerchiefs  disarranged.  Pat  is  a  soft- 
I'.earted  fellow — he  can’t  stand  it  at  all — they  still 
squeeze  him  close ;  so  he  lowers  his  stick,  and  is 
led  away  captive  to  some  distant  booth,  where  in 
a  few  minutes  more  he  is  ‘on  the  floore’  in  a  jig, 
as  if  nothing  had  hapj)ened. 

“  The  jockey  who  rides  against  a  papular  horse 
undertakes  a  service  of  some  danger,  for  there 
are  no  means,  however  unfair,  which  they  will 
not  adopt  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  race.  They 
will  hustle  him — throw  sticks  and  hats  in  his  way, 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  over  horse  and  rider.  I 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  little  sum¬ 
mary  justice  done.  The  rider  of  a  steeple-chase 
was  struck  heavily  by  some  of  the  mob  as  he  rode 
!  over  a  fence,  and  the  circumstance  reported  to 
I  the  priest,  who  properly  required  that  the  offender 
should  be  pointed  out  to  him.  His  reverence  was 
'  a  hearty,  powerful  fellow,*  mounted  on  a  strong 
horse,  who,  report  said,  was  much  given  to  run 
away  with  his  master  on  hunting-days,  and  could 
seldom  be  pulled  up  till  the  fox  was  killed.  Rid¬ 
ing  calmly  up  to  the  offender,  he  inquired  if  the 
report  were  true,  and,  taking  the  sulky  shuffling 
of  his  parishioner  as  an  afllrmative,  he  proceeded 
j  to  lash  him  heartily  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  a  heavy  hunting-whip.  The  culprit  writhed 
and  roared  in  vain ;  his  reverence,  warming  with 
the  exercise,  laid  on  thicker  and  faster,  now 
whacking  him  heavily  with  handle  and  lash  to¬ 
gether,  then  double-thonging  him  upon  the  salient 
points  as  he  wriggled  and  twisted;  and  when  the 
man  bounded  for  a  moment  as  he  thought  out  of 
reach,  he  was  caught  with  such  an  accurate  and 
stinging  cast  of  the  whip-cord  under  the  ear,  as  ar¬ 
gued  in  the  worthy  pastor  a  keen  eye  for  throwing 
a  line.  At  last  he  fairly  bolted,  trying  to  dodge 
the  priest  amongst  the  crowd,  but  his  reverence 
had  a  fine  hand  on  his  well-broken  horse,  besides 
a  pair  of  sharp  hunting-spurs  over  the  black  hoots, 
and  was  up  with  him  in  a  moment.  Accustomed 
as  one  is  to  the  delays  and  evasions  of  courts  in 
this  our  artificial  slate,  it  was  positively  delicious 
to  witness  such  a  piece  of  liearty,  prompt,  unquib¬ 
bling  justice. 

“  But  when  the  popular  horse  wins,  then  indeed 
the  scene  is  fine.  No  sooner  did  a  certain  chest¬ 
nut  get  ahead  of  the  rest,  than-  there  arose  a  cry 
from  ten  thousand  jreople,  of  ‘  The  Doctor’s 
harse  !  the  foxey  harse  !  the  Doctor’s  harse  !  ’ 
accompanied  by  such  a  rush  as  fairly  swept  the 
winner  off  the  course  towards  the  weighing-stand; 
and  when,  after  the  weighing,  the  favorite  was 
walked  to  a  distant  part  of  the  ground,  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  same  thousands,  shouting  ‘  The 
Doctor's  harse  !  the  fancy  harse !’  Never,  except  on 
thisoccasion,have  I  seen  five  hundred^)erson8  trying 
to  rub  down  one  horse  at  one  lime,  with  ten  times 
that  number  anxious  to  assist,  and  only  prevented 
by  the  evident  impossibility  of  getting  near  enough. 
Hats,  handkerchiefs,  coats,  handfuls  of  grass — 
all  were  in  requisition,  vvhilst  the  vast  mass  of 
excited  people  roared,  screeched,  vociferated  the 
eudless  virtues  of  the  horse  and  master,  though 
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probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  knew  anythin?;  of 
either,  only  that  the  horse  opposed  to  him  was 
owned  by  an  anti-repealer.” — vol.  i.,  p.  228. 

This  is  good — but  there  is  a  love  of 
hcad-})roaking  in  the  abstract,  in  the 
total  absence  of  even  a  pretence  of  parish 
or  party  feud. 

He  is  again  on  a  race-course  : 

“  I  was  walking  among  the  long  drinking-tents 
or  booths,  which  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  central  pan  of  the  ground,  round  which 
the  course  was  marked  out.  In  one  of  the  larnre 
tents  filled  with  people,  the  floor  being  occupied 
by  ji^-dancers,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  benches  all  round,  these,  being  close 
to  the  canvas  walls,  showed  to  the  spectators 
outside  the  bulging  indications  of  heads,  shoulders, 
elbows,  &c.  One  leaned  more  backward  than  the 
rest,  and  his  head  prtitruded  beyond  the  others. 
A  man  who  happened  to  be  pas.sing  eyed  the 
tempting  occiput,  and  paused.  He  was  pro¬ 
vided  w’ith  a  tremendous  ‘alpeen.’  He  looked 
again  at  the  head — a  destructive  feeling  was  evident¬ 
ly  rising  within  him.  He  raised  the  stick  a  bit: 
surely  he  is  not  going  to  hit  the  man  !  No ;  he  puts 
the  stick  under  his  left  arm,  and  rubs  his  hands.  He 
smiles;  some  happy  thought  has  crossed  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  looks  upwards  to  the  sky,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  wild  joy — wheels  quietly  round — makes  a 
short  prance  of  three  steps — utters  a  screech — 
whips  the  stick  from  under  his  arm,  and  giving  it  a  ■ 
flourish  in  the  air,  brings  down  the  heavy  knob  j 
■with  all  its  force  upon  the  skull  protruding  from  ! 
the  canvas — whack !  The  heavy  sound  was  j 

awful:  surely  no  human  bones  could  stand  this  ?  j 
— the  man  must  be  killed !  Meantime  the  skull-  i 
breaker  dances  about,  screaming  and  flourishing 
the  stick.  A  hubbub  of  noises  arose  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  booth,  and  men  and  women  poured 
out  tumultuously  together.  As  the  crowd  thick¬ 
ened,  80  did  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
offender;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  a  wild 
hubbub,  fighting  together  without  aim  or  object. 

“  Now,  this  might  have  been  his  father,  brother 
— nay,  his  mother  or  sister.  What  cared  he  ? — 
there  was  a  head  to  break,  and  the  opportunity 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  On  entering  the  tent  to 
see  after  the  dead  man,  I  found  only  the  piper  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  booth,  calmly  awaiting  the 
return  of  their  customers.’’ — vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

The  afjficen^  we  understand,  is  less  in 
fashion  now  than  it  used  to  be.  ,  The  rage 
lias  been  of  late  years  for  the  heavy  stone 
in  the  foot  of  a  long  worsted  stocking. 
This  IS  portable,  and  puzzles  the  police ; 
and  in  reference  to  a  monster  meeting,  the 
priest  can  safely  attest  that  bis  parishion¬ 
ers  attended  unarmed :  “  he  did  not  see 
one  blackthorn” — not  he. 

One  very  good  chapter  sets  before  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  life  of  our  literary  subaltern, 
when  at  an  outpost  of  the  better  order — 


that  is,  where  there  was  an  elder  officer  as 
well.  The  younger  S[)ark  has  gone  for  a 
day’s  grouse-shooting  in  the  bog  of  Allen 
— the  senior  meanwhile  was  to  keep  all 
right  at  head-quarters.  It  was  a  glorious 
September  day,  and  the  sporting  Lieute¬ 
nant  encountered  an  adventure  which  he 
narrates  caphally;  and  as  part  thereof  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  love-story — for  which  he  must 
not  be  held  responsible  more  than  Herodo¬ 
tus  is  when  lie  diversifies  his  evidence  in 
chief  by  a  report  of  what  some  Egyptian 
verger  or  Thracian  slave-dealer  told  liim 
about  the  funds  available  for  the  Rhodo- 
pcan  pyramid,  or  the  flirtations  between 
Scythian  and  Amazonian  videttes  : 

“.Choosing  a  dry  spot,  carpeted  with  young 
heallier,  interspersed  with  huge  bos.ses  of  fine 
grey  moss,  while  the  air  was  scented  with  the  de¬ 
licious  odor  of  the  bog  myrtle,  he  threw  his  gun 
and  game-bag  on  the  ground,  and  stretched  him¬ 
self  along  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the 
scene.  There  are  limes  when  the  spirit.s  boil  over, 
and  our  sense  of  happiness  can  only  find  relief  in 
some  overt  act.  We  would  give  the  world  for  a 
gallop,  or  a  game  at  leap-frog,  or  the  power  to 
throw  a  summer.«et,  or  the  license, to  shoiP  aloud; 
and  happy  are  they  who  can  train  the  outbreak 
into  the  semblance  of  music.  In  his  ecstasy  the 
sportsman  mangled  several  Italian  melodies  of  the 
day,  ruthlessly  tortured  a  gay  little  chanson  n  boire, 
murdered  Alice  Grey  outright,  and,  still  finding 
that  the  safety-valve  required  easing,  leant  his 
head  against  a  tussuck,  and  gave  with  that  hearty 
goodwill — that  u’.imistakable  con  amore  only 
seen  in  those  v.'ho  sing  without  an  audience — the 
well-known  morgeau  of  Justice  Woodcock  : — 

When  I  courted  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy, 
I  stuck  to  her  stuff  till  I  made  her  comply. 

I  took  her  .so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 

And  I  smack’d  her  lips  and  I  held  her  fast. 

Oh !  these  were  the  joys  of  our  dancing  days. 

— ‘  Bedad,  ye  may  say  that !  ’  said  a  voice  within 
ten  yards  of  him  ;  ‘  that’s  the  way  I  coorted  Kitty. 
If  ye’d  been  consaled  on  the  premises  ye  couhln’t 
have  lould  it  better!  ’ — If  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  me¬ 
teoric  stone,  or  a  man  of  the  moon,  had  fallen  into 
the  bog  beside  the  grouse-shooter,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished  than  at  this  greeting; 
and  the  object  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  was 
not  cf  a  kind  to  diminish  his  wonder.  Between 
two  large  bunches,  or  tussucks,  of  the  grey  mo.ss, 
there  peered  forth  the  good-humored  face  of  a 
man  about  thirty,  lying  flat  upon  the  bog,  while  the 
moss  nearly  meeting  above  his  head,  and  coming 
down  in  a  flowing,  pear-like  shape  on  either  side 
of  his  face,  gave  him  much  the  apjiearance  of 
wearing  a  judge’s  wig,  though  the  countenance 
showed  nothing  of  the  judge’s  gravity.  The  fir.st 
impulse  of  the  shooter  was  to  start  up  and  seize 
his  gun,  the  second  to  burst  out  into  loud  laugh¬ 
ter — 

“  ‘  Faith,  it’s  true  for  you !  ’  said  the  man,  get- 
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lin^  up  and  taking  a  scat  near  him  ;  *  but  how  the 
divJe  ye  came  to  know  it,  sorrow  know  I  know. 
It’s  shy  enough  she  was  at  fir«t,  but  it’s  meseif  that 
stuck  to  her.  Til  tell  your  honor  all  about  it  while 
we  sit  aisy  here.  Divle  a  much  1  cared  for  I.anty 
(that’s  her  father).  ‘  I.,et  her  be,  says  he ;  wait 
awhile,  sure  the  heifer’s  young.  Any  how,  ye’r 
rough  in  yer  ways,’  says  he.  ‘  Faith,  Air. 
Hickey,’  says  I,  ‘  it’s  becase  I’m  in  airncst.’ 
‘  Divle  a  doubt  of  it,  says  he;  but  that’s  no  rason 
why  ye’d  be  crushing  my  choild  wid  yer  hugs. 
Any  how,’  says  I.«anty,  ‘  I’ll  not  consint  to  it  yet ; 
sure  I  can’t  spare  her  till  we’ve  got  in  the  praties. 
So  hands  afi  ’s  fair  play,’  .says  he.  ‘  Besides,’ 
says  I.,anty  (sure  he’s  a  cute  ould  chap,  that  one), 
*  where  would  ye  take  her  if  ye  were  married  it¬ 
self  ?  Ye'd  bury  her  umlerground,  says  he,  in  the 
quare  place  ye  have  down  along  the  canal.  Faith 
it’s  no  place  to  take  me  daughter  to,  and  she  bred 
ifjt  in  a  slate  house,  and  every  convenience  in 
Killheggan.  If  she  did  consint,  it’s  not  for  want 
of  better  offers  at  home,  never  fear.  There’s 
Burke  of  Athy  says  he’s  proud  to  discoorse  wid 
her  when  he  comes  this  way  ;  and  it’s  not  a  w’eek 
ago,  says  he,  that  Oolahan  the  grocer  sent  me  the 
half-gallon  of  Parliament;  it’s  not  long  since  ye 
did  the  like  o’  that,  or  even  poteen  itself.  Faith, 
says  he,  the  laste  ye  could  do  would  be  to  fill  the 
keg  in  th’  other  room,  and  build  me  up  a  stack  o’ 
turf  for  the  winter,’  siiys  he.  ‘  Och,  murther  !  ’ 
says  I ;  ‘  Air.  Hickey,  ye’r  hard  upon  me,’  says  I, 
‘  wid  yer  Burkes  and  yer  Oolahans.  Is  it  Oola¬ 
han  ?  Sure  ye  wouldn’t  marry  yer  daughter  to  an 
ould  man  like  him  ?  The  dive!  a  laste  of  a  grand¬ 
father  ever  ye’d  be,  barrin  what  I’d  be  shamed  to 
mention.  Come,  says  I,  Air.  Hickey,  ye’ll  give 
me  ye’r  daughter — she’s  fond  o’  me.  Clap  hands 
upon  that,  says  I,  and  I’ll  fill  the  keg  with  the  first 
runnings — the  raal  stuff”,  says  I ;  oncet  ye  taste  it 
ye’ll  put  Oolahaa’s  Parliament  in  a  jar,  and  throw 
stones  at  it.  And  I’ll  build  ye  the  slack  if  ye’ll 
wait  till  the  turf ’s  dhry ;  I’ve  a  rare  lot  o’  the  deep 
cutting,  says  I,  as  hard  as  stones.’ 

“  Well,  faith,  I  luck  him  the  sperrits  and  the 
turf,  but  the  divle  a  Kitty  I  got ;  and  I  heerd  it’s 
aften  they  went  to  tay  wid  ould  Oolahan,  and 
made  game  o’  me  sperrits  and  me.  Faith,  thinks 
1,  the  ne.xt  thing  ’ll  be  I’ll  have  the  gauger  (  sure 
he’s  Oolahan’s  brother-in-law)  and  ih’  army  de¬ 
stroying  me  still,  and  meseif  in  Phillipstown  jail. 
But,  any  how,  says  I,  I’ll  be  up  to  ould  Lnnty,  as 
cute  as  ye  are.  So  when  the  next  dark  night 
come,  I  tuck  some  of  the  boys  wid  me,  and  their 
harses,  and  went  to  Lauty’s,  and  soon  I  brought 
the  sweet  crathur  outside  wid  a  small  whistle  I 
have.  ‘  Now,’  says  I,  ‘  Kitty,  sure  I  want  to  talk 
to  ye ;  maybe  I  won’t  discoorse  so  fine  as  Mr. 
Oolahan,  says  I,  but,  any  how,  bring  out  the  key 
o’  the  doore,  and  we’ll  turn  it  upon  Air.  Hickey 
the  whilst  we’re  talking.  Sure  he  might  lie  angry 
if  he  found  me  wid  ye  unknowns!,  and  Pd  like  to 
keep  him  safe,’  says  I.  ‘  What’s  that  ?’  says  Kit¬ 
ty  ;  ‘  sure  I  thought  I  heerd  voices  beyant,*  says 
she.  ‘Oh,  nothin,  me  darlint!’  says  1,  ‘  but  a 
couple  o’  boys  goan  home  from  the  fair  o’  Mullin¬ 
gar  wid  their  harses,  and  they’ll  stop  for  me  till  I 
go  ’long  wid  ’em.’ 


“  Well,  with  that  Kitty  goes  in  and  slips  on  her 
cloak ;  and,  says  she,  ‘  I’ll  jist  step  across  to  Bid¬ 
dy  Fay’s  for  the  haarbes.’  ‘  Well,’  says  Lanty, 
‘  do  so ;  and  -while  ye’r  gone  I’ll  jist  take  a  sup  o’ 
Oolahan’s  sperrits.  Faith,  it’s  great  stuff,  says 
he,  and  agrees  wid  me  better  than  Alike  Cronin’s. 
It’s  raw  stuff,  his,’  says  I.,anty.  (  Th’  ould  vil¬ 
lain,  and  better  never  came  out  of  a  still ! )  Well, 
says  he,  Kitty,  I’m  poorly  to-night,  and  I’ll  take  it 
warm ;  make  me  a  tumbler  o’  punch,  says  he. 
Kilty.  Alusha,  bad  luck  to  me,  says  he,  but  I’d 
rather  see  ye  married  to  a  steady  man,  that’s  got  a 
license  to  sell  good  sperrits,  like  Oolahan,  than 
any  one,  barrin  a  distiller  itself,  and  that  would  be 
looking  rather  high,  says  he,  for  they’re  mostly  of 
the  quality,  them  sort.  Anyhow,’  says  Lanty, 
stirring  the  punch,  while  Kitty  was  houlding  the 
doore  ready  to  come — ‘Anyhow,  Kilty,  says  he, 
ye  must  think  no  more  o’  Alike  (that’s  me) ; 
what’ll  he  do  for  ye,  says  he,  down  in  the  bog  ? 
Sure  his  sperrits  is  but  quare  stuff;  and  what’s 
the  thriffe  o’  turf  he  sent .’ — its  most  the  top  cut¬ 
ting,  and  mighty  light.’  (  The  lying  ould  rap ! ) 
‘  Well,  go  ’long  wid  ye,  Killy,’  says  he,  taking  a 
dhrink  ;  ‘  go  ’long  to  Biddy  Fay’s,  and  mind  yer- 
self,’  says  he ;  ‘  sure  th’  officers  do  be  smoking 
their  segars  upon  the  bridge,  says  he,  and  they’re 
mighty  blackguards  after  dark.  And  make  haste 
back,  for  it’s  toired  I’m  getting.’ 

“  VV’ell,  faith,  at  last  I  heerd  her  shut  the  doore ; 
so  I.  just  stepped  up  and  turned  the  kay  mighty 
quite,  and  put  my  arm  round  Kitty,  and  tuck  her 
away  towards  the  harses,  and  says  she,  ‘  where  ye 
goan.’  Can’t  ye  coort  me  here?  says  she;  sure 
the  people  do  be  passing  in  the  lane.’  Well,  with 
that  I  calched  her  up,  and  away  wid  me,  hot  fut, 
and  the  crathur  srjuealed.  ‘Ah,  can’t  ye  stop  ? 
says  she.  I’d  die  before  I’d  go  wid  ye !  Sure  I 
thought  ye  an  honest  boy.  Alike.  Be  ai.sy  wid 
me,  for  the  honor  o’  God ;  sure  I’m  young  as 
yil !  ’  But,  faith,  we  put  her  on  the  harse,  and  I 
held  her  on  before  me,  and  cut  out  o’  that  full 
tare ;  but  divle  such  a  pillalooing  as  Lanty  made 
out  o’  the  windy  ye  never  heered  !  Sure  we  had 
him  sale,  for  the  windy  was  too  small  for  him  ; 
but  anyhow  he  tried  it,  and  stuck  fast,  half  in 
half  out,  and  Pat  Sheahy  stopped  wid  him  a 
minute  to  see  if  he’d  aise  himself  out,  but  divle  a 
taste.  ‘  I.et  me  out  o’  this,'  says  Lanty,  most 
choaked.  ‘Be  quite.  Air.  Hickey,’  says  Pat; 
‘  don’t  alarm  the  town.  What  would  folks  say, 
and  see  ye  stuck  in  yer  own  windy  ?  Faith,  ye 
must  be  swelled  with  the  bad  sperrits  ye  tuck ; 
sure  Cronin’s  sjjerrits  never  did  that  for  ye.  Bel- 
ther  for  ye,  says  he,  to  marry  your  daughter  to 
an  honest  boy  that  does  ye  no  harm,  says  he,  then 
an  ould  spalpeen  that  blows  ye  out  like  a  cow  in 
clover.  But  it’s  getting  late,  says  Pat,  and  I’ve 
far  to  travel ;  so  I  wish  ye  good  night,  Mr. 
Hickey.  Well,  well,  s.ay8  Pat,  sure  ih’  airly  boat 
do  be  passing  up  soon  ^ter  daylight,  and  they’ll 
think  it  curious  to  see  ye  stuck  that  way  in  the 
wall !  ’ 

“  Well,  faith,  he  left  him,  half  out  and  half  in, 
and  away  wid  us  to  the  bog ;  and  I  married  Kitty 
with  the  first  convanience,  and  it’s  mighty  happy 
we  are,  barrin  the  gauger  (that’s  Oolahan’s  bro- 
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ther-In-iaw),  that  do  be  hunting  me  out  for  the 
still.  Sure  I  expect  him  to-night,  and  th’  army 
wid  him;  and  faith  I  lay  quite,  watching  yer  ho¬ 
nor,  for  I  thought  ye  might  spake  to  me  un- 
knownst  about  their  coming,  for  ye  talked  a  dale 
to  yerself.” — vol.  i.,  p.  93. 

The  Lieutenant  is  by-and-by  invited  to 
the  hotm  of  Mr.  Cronin  : 

**  To  the  sportsman’s  astonishment,  the  canal 
was  within  a  hundred  yards,  cut  deep  through  the 
bog,  some  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  so 
completely  out  of  sight  that  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  notion  of  its  proximity ;  but  where  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  new  friend  was,  remained  still  a  mys¬ 
tery.  The  bog  had  been  cut  down  in  several 
levels,  like  steps,  to  the  canal,  but,  looking  up 
and  down  along  its  straight  course,  no  house,  or 
any  signs  of  one,  could  be  discovered.  ‘  Sure,  it 
isn’t  every  one  I’d  bring  to  me  place,’  said  my 
companion,  ‘  let  alone  th’  army ;  for  I  know  yer 
honor  right  well ;  and  sure,  if  ye  do  come  in, 
ye’ll  see  nothing.*  On  the  deep  steps  or  levels  of 
the  cutting  were  a  great  many  heaps  of  turf  piled 
up,  apparently  with  a  view  to  their  convenient 
shipment  in  the  large  turf-boats  which  carry  this 
admirable  fuel  even  as  far  as  Dublin.  Mr.  Cro¬ 
nin,  after  pausing  a  minute  to  enjoy  the  wonder¬ 
ing  looks  his  companion  cast  about  in  search  of 
the  ‘  place,’  commenced  removing  one  of  the 
heaps  upon  the  level  about  midway  between  the 
surface  of  the  bog  and  the  canal.  The  stack  was 
about  five  feet  high,  and  as  the  upper  portion  was 
removed  there  appeared  a  hole,  or  door-way,  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cutting  against  which 
the  heap  was  raised. 

“  When  the  passage  became  practicable,  the  mas¬ 
ter  becko.ned  to  his  guest,  and  ushered  him  into  a 
room  of  fair  dimensions,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  left  standing  a  column  of  turf  to  support  the 
roof,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  hole,  or  window, 
cut  down  from  the  level  above,  and  slightly  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  bushes.  The  walls  and  floor  were 
perfectly  dry  and  comfortable.  There  were  sun¬ 
dry  articles  of  furniture  about  the  place,  several 
low  stools,  a  small  table,  and  a  rude  old  chest, 
from  which  last  the  owner  produced  some  excel¬ 
lent  bread  and  butter,  a  bottle  of  poteen  whisky, 
and  two  small  glasses . 

“  Suddenly  the  host  started,  then  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  and  finally,  applying  his  ear  close  to  the 
turf-wall,  commenced  making  gestures  to  remain 
still.  After  a  time  there  could  be  distinctly  felt  a 
vibration  of  the  springy  ground,  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  from  its  increase,  that  a  party  pf  many  per¬ 
sons  was  approaching.  Suddenly  a  word  or 
two  were  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  and  immediately 
followed  by  the  loud  vcord  of  command,  ‘  Halt, 
front :  order  arms :  stand  at  ease.*  The  sports¬ 
man  knew  the  voice  well :  it  was  that  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  officer,  and  the  party  was  the  detachment  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  Here  was  a  predica¬ 
ment  !  To  issue  forth  would  have  been  to  betray 
his  hospitable  entertainer,  confiscate  his  pro{)erty, 
and  consign  him  to  a  prison  :  to  remain  hidden  in  j 
a  poteen  manufactory,  hearing  his  own  men  out¬ 


side,  searching,  with  the  revenue  officer,  for  the 
very  place  of  his  concealment,  and  to  be  there  dis¬ 
covered,  would  have  had  an  awkward  appearance, 
I  and,  with  a  fidgety  commanding  officer,  might 
have  subjected  him  to  a  court-martial.  He  knew 
!  not  what  to  do  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  did 
'  nothing. 

i  “  Sometimes  the  party  was  moved  further  on  ; 
I  then  back  again,  past  the  door;  then  they  halted 
j  clo.se  in  front :  but  the  dry  turf  left  no  traces  of 
:  footmarks,  and  all  their  attempts  were  baffled, 
i  Several  of  the  large  stacks  of  turf  they  removed, 
!  but  our  particular  one  e.scaped  from  its  insignifi- 
f  cance ;  and  to  have  removed  alj  would  have  been 
:  the  work  of  a  week.  The  old  officer,  a  dry,  mat- 
j  ter-of-fact  Englishman,  w’as  becoming  heartily 
sick  of  the  adventure.  He  said  something  about 
j  being  made  a  fool  of,  which  Mr.  Cronin  doubted, 
I  muttering  something  to  the  effect  that  nature  had 
been  beforehand  with  the  gauger.  ‘  I  shall  i;^t 
I  allow  my  men  to  slave  here  all  night,  pulling 
down  and  building  up  stacks  of  peat  after  a  ten- 
,  mile  march,  and  ten  miles  to  return ;  so  fall  in, 
men,  and  unpile  arms.  Show  us  the  place,  sir, 
and  we'll  make  the  seizure.’  {Inside.) — ‘  Well 
done,  old  boy,  stick  to  that !’  As  the  night  ad- 
■  vanced,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  still  increased, 
j  and  at  last  the  gauger  was  fain  to  give  up  the 
pursuit  in  despair,  and  the  party  was  moved  off 
j  “  The  intruder  lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  of  his 
1  hiding-place,  and  reached  home  before  the  party. 
Till  a  late  hour  that  night  he  was  edified  with  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  adventure ;  how 
they  had  been  hoaxed,  and  dragged  over  twenty 
Irish  miles  to  a  place  where  there  never  w’as  an 
illicit  still — where  there  never  could  have  been  the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  one. 
‘  1  looked  pretty  sharp,*  said  the  old  officer,  ‘  and 
I  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  most  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“  There  was  one  thing  the  junior  had  to,complain 
of,  which  was,  that  on  several  market-days  a  jar 
of  whisky  was  mysteriously  left  at  his  quarters ; 
but  he  laid  a  trap  for  the  bringer,  and  at  last 
caught  Mike  Cronin  in  the  fact,  and  the  harmony 
of  their  acquaintance  was  a  little  disturbed  by  his 
being  made  to  take  it  away,  under  a  threat  of  cer¬ 
tain  pains  and  penalties.  Confound  the  fellow  ! 
he  then  sent  his  w^ife,  even  Kitty,  so  that  the 
sportsman  was  obliged  to  compromise  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  bottle  or  two,  or  else  shut  the  gates  against 
all  the  grey  cloaks  on  a  market-day.’’ — vol.  i.,  p. 
111. 

We  regret  to  say  this  book  does  not  afford 
many  clerical  portraits,  and  still  more  that 
it  affords  no  very  agreeable  ones.  None 
at  all,  we  think,  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
maturer  officer  ;  and  we  are  very  willing  to 
suppose  that  in  his  youthful  days  he  listened 
to  exaggerated  tales  of  the  priests  among 
his  jovial  acquaintance  of  the  Orange  per¬ 
suasion.  One  episcopal  sketch)  however,  is 
from  his  own  observation  ; 

“  A  prolestant  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  the 
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deforce  of  slavish  reverence  which  is  paid  by  the 
inferior  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  to  those  of  high  rank 
in  their  church.  Whether  such  is  the  case  in 
other  countries  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  say,  but 
I  was  a  witness  of  it  in  Ireland. 

“  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
intimate,  and  who,  though  a  Protestant,  was 
equally  respected  by  all  sects  and  classes,  there 
was  staying  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  This 
gentleman,  whom  I  met  more  than  once,  was  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  persons  I  ever  encountered  ; 
indeed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  well- 
educated  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
had  resided  much  abroad.  Many  of  my  readers 
must  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  such  a 
person,  and  will  at  once  understand  the  kind  of 
man  he  was :  his  Irivsh  assurance  making  him  a 
perfect  master  of  all  the  polite  observances  of  life 
his  native  humor  sharpened  by  collision  with  the 
W’orld,  his  buoyant  animal  spirits  chastened  into 
the  happiest  tone  by  a  long  admixture  with  the 
best  society,  and  his  thorough  good-nature  break¬ 
ing  out,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  of 
modern  conventionalities.  There  was  no  ascetic 
nonsense  about  him ;  indeed,  a  pleasanter  com¬ 
panion,  even  on  a  fa.st-day,  I  never  met ;  no  down¬ 
cast  looks,  half  sly,  half  sheepish,  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  Irish  priest  of  tiiese  days.  Neither  hatl 
he  the  blue  and  comrested  look  which  marks  their 
comple.xions,  and  which  1  never  see  without  feel¬ 
ing  my  benevolence  moved  to  recommend  them  a 
prescription,  if  1  thought  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  their  taking  it  at  my  hands.  My  gaillard  of  a 
bishop  had  nothing  of  all  this,  though  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  at  least  as  good  a  man  as  those 
who  have. 

“  To  wait  upon  his  lordship  of  course  came  the 
whole  neighboring  clergy,  and  at  their  first  pre¬ 
sentation  it  was  their  ‘  hint’  to  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  ask  his  blessing.  Young  and  old,  fat 
and  slender,  threw  themselves  on  their  marrow¬ 
bones  before  their  spiritual  superior,  and  humbled 
themselves  in  the  dust  before  a  man.  Is  this 
seemly?  and  v.'hat  trreater  personal  homage  can 
they  pay  to  the  Deity  ?  We  certainly  bow  the 
knee  to  kings,  but  we  don’t,  even  to  them,  pros¬ 
trate  ourselves,  in  grovelling  abasement,  as  these 
men  did. 

“  Whether  the  bishop,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  did  not  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  all  this 
before  Protestants,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  he 
was  uncommonly  active  in  picking  them  up  before 
they  fell,  and  after  a  while  received  them  in  a 
separate  room.” — Ibid.,  p.  283. 

For  this  deathbed  scene  of  a  parish 
priest  the  author  does  not  give  any  author¬ 
ity  hut  that  of  a  Paddy  in  livery,  evidently 
a  relation  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  famous  let¬ 
ter-writer;  hut  take  it,  valeat  quantum. 
Mr.  Kisbey  is  a  doctor  of  all-work,  for 
whom  this  Paddy  has  no  respect : 

“  Father  Shea  was  confined  to  the  house,  and 
the  master  lould  me  to  run  down  to  the  towm 
and  inquire  for  him,  and  take  him  a  hare,  *  for,’ 


says  he,  ‘  he’s  land  of  hare  sonp,  says  he,  and 
perhaps  a  drop  will  do  him  good.’  And  with  that 
I  went,  and  the  door  was  open,  and  divle  any  one 
in  it  that  I  seen  ;  so  I  walks  into  the  kitchen,  and 
there  was  Kit  Flynn  haling  water.  8o  I  axed  for 
Miss  Biddy  (that’s  t’housekeeper),  and  says  Kit, 
says  she,  ‘  Sure  she’s  up  with  the  master,  and  Mr. 
Kisbey's  attiiiding  him,  and  the  codjutor’s  in  it 
[coadjutor,  or  curate] ;  so,  says  she,  go  up,  Pat, 
for  he’s  mighty  fund  of  hare  and  the  sight  of  it 
maybe  ’ll  revive  him,’  says  she.  So  witli  that  I 
goes  gently  up  stairs,  and  the  door  was  open,  and 
1  walks  in  with  a  ‘God  save  all  here!’  says  I. 

‘  You’re  kindly  welcome, — come  in,’  says  Mr, 
Ryan  (that’s  the  codjutoi) ;  ‘  come  in,  says  he, 
Mr.  Finn  ;  that’s  a  fine  hare  you’ve  got,’  says  he, 
feeling  it ;  ‘  that  will  make  a  great  soup,  says  he, 
for  our  poor  friend :  but  I’m  thinking  he’s  most 
past  it,’  says  he.  And  with  that  poor  Biddy  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  airain,  for  I  seen  that  lier  eyes  were 
red,  and  it’s  full  of  trouble  she  was,  the  cratur. 
And  I  looked  to  the  bed,  and  his  rivirence  was 
lying,  taking  no  notice  at  all,  but  looking  mighty 
tlushed,  and  brathing  hard,  and  Kisbey  was  mix¬ 
ing  some  sluir  at  the  table  in  a  tay-cup,  and  a 
quare  face  he  made,  sure  enough.  And  Biddy 
couldn’t  stop  crying  and  sobbing  fit  to  break  her 
heart,  poor  cratur!  and  she  lifted  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  and  faith  I  seen  it’s  very  stout  she  was. 
And  Kisbey  was  moving  an  to  the  bed,  stirring 
the  stufi',  and  looking  hard  at  the  patient. — 

‘  Whisht,  Biddy,’  says  Kisbey,  ‘  you’ll  distuib  his 
:  rivirence,  and  maybe  it’s  not  long  he’ll  be  spared 
to  you  ;  sure  it’s  a  smart  faver  he’s  got :  but  any¬ 
how,  says  Kisbey,!  think  this  will  do  him,  for 
it’s  a  febbrifewdge,  says  he,  and  will  rouse  him  in 
the  bowels,  says  Kisbey ;  and  besides,  there’s  a 
touch  of  the  saline  in  it,’  says  he,  stirring  the  cup 
again,  and  making  a  face ;  ‘  it’s  my  favorite  medi¬ 
cine,  says  he,  in  a  crisis.’  ‘  Ochlione  !’  says  poor 
Biddy,  crying  out,  ‘  what  would  I  do  if  I  lost  his 
rivirence?  Ah,  Mr.  Kisbey,  you  see  the  state  I’m 
in,  says  she:  it’s  a  poor  case  that  you  can’t  relave 
him,  says  she,  wid  your  crisis,  and  he  hearty  o* 
Thursday.’  ‘  Ah,  be  aisy.  Miss  Biddy,’  says  the 
codjutor,  slipping  up  behind  her  mighty  quite 
(sure  it’s  him  that  got  the  parish  after  8hea) ;  ‘  be 
aisy.  Miss  Biddy,’  says  he,  laying  the  heel  of  his 
hand  upon  her  shoulther,  and  his  fingers  came 
down  rather  far,  indeed ;  ‘  be  aisy.  Miss  Biddy, 
says  he,  for  by  the  blessing  o’  God,  it  will  all  be 
right  wid  him.  Sure,  if  human  manes  can  do  it, 
says  he,  Mr.  Kisbey  can  doit;  he’s  a  man  of 
skill,  says  he,  and  his  practice  extensive.  So 
keep  up  your  heart,  Biddy,  says  the  codjutor  ;  but 
it’s  well  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  We’re  frail 
creatures,  and  life’s  but  a  span,  says  he,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  mighty  kind  ;  *  sure  1  feel  for 
him,*  says  he,  ‘  greatly,’  pressing  her  bus.som. 
And  while  the  codjutor  was  offering  consolation 
to  Miss  Biddy,  I  seen  Kisbey  houlding  his  rivi¬ 
rence  by  the  nose,  and  trying  to  put  the  febbri¬ 
fewdge  into  him  ;  but  divle  a  taste  he’d  have  of  it 
at  all,  but  kicked  and  strutted  like  mad.  ‘  Ah  ! 
hould  still,  Mr.  Shea,  and  take  it,  says  Kisbey: 
it’s  the  cooling  draught,  says  he,  that  will  aise  you. 
Sure  it’s  mighty  pleasant  when  you  get  it  down. 
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eays  Kisbey,  forcing  it  an  him.  Faith,  I  did  not 
like  tt)  see  his  rivirence  treated  so  rough.  ‘  Well, 
Mr.  Finn,’  says  the  codjutor,  ‘  you’d  better  go 
down  wid  your  hare,  and  give  it  to  Kitty,  says  he, 
for  the  soup.  Maybe  my  poor  friend  will  like  it, 
says  he,  when  the  draught  has  aised  him  ’  liut 
the  (livle  any  aising  did  Father  Shea  get,  barrin 
death,  for  he  died  that  night.” — vol.  i.,  p.  61. 

We  should  bevery  sorry  to  endorse  Father 
Shea’s  exit ;  hut  the  gallant  author  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  one  death-scene  in 
his  book,  and  we  must  quote  it,  for  no 
page  therein  throws  stronger  light  on  life  in 
Ireland : 

“  I  have  seen  many  executions,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  in  various  countries,  including  the  beheading 
of  Fieschi  and  his  associates,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  come  forth  to  be  juit  to  death  who  did  not 
appear  already  more  dead  than  alive,  e.vcepting 
one  criminal  at  Naas.  He  had  murdered  his  wife, 
and  the  fact  was  proved  undeniably.  He  came 
out  with  a  placid  smile  and  a  healthy  complexion, 
and,  I  fancied,  familiarly  acknowledged  some  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  crowd  Perhaps  he  wais  nerved 
wdth  the  hope  of  reprieve, — an  expectation  cer¬ 
tainly  indulged  in  by  the  priest  who  attended  him, 
and  whose  cold,  and  as  it  appeared  irreverent 
praying,  e.xtended  to  full  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
dreadiul  to  see  a  man  stand  smiling  and  nodding 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  more  so 
as  again  and  again  he  calmly  asserted  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  crime  for  w’hich  he  w’as  about  to  suf¬ 
fer,  though  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  a  mur¬ 
derer  before.  That  such  examples,  I,  fear,  are  of 
little  use,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  how 
readily  the  spectators  are  moved  to  joke  and  laugh 
at  any  ludicrous  occurrence,  even  at  the  most 
solemn  moment.  In  this  case  the  priest  had  inad¬ 
vertently  placed  hinjself  beside  the  man  upon  the 
drop  itself,  just  previous  to  the  bolt  being  drawn, 
and  was  there  loudly  praying.  Recalled  by  some 
circumstance  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  he 
jumj)ed  nimbly  back  to  the  standing  grating 
w'ilhout  pausing  in  the  prayer,  and  then,  hold¬ 
ing  firmly  by  the  railing,  extended  his  other  hand 
to  prevent  the  prisoner  following  his  e.xample. 
There  w^a.s  an  audible  laugh  at  the  priest’s  agility, 
in  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  man  about  to  be 
turned  off  would  have  joined,  if  he  had  not  been 
blindfolded  with  the  nightcap.” — vol.  ii.,  p.  8. 

We  are  now  well  aware  that  a  Paddy  will 
allow  himself  to  die  of  sheer  starvation, 
although  all  the  while  he  has  half  a  dozen 
gold  sovereigns  sewed  up  in  his  neckerchief. 
The  following  detail  of  some  of  his  idio¬ 
syncrasies  as  to  the  choice  and  selection  of 
viands,  the  constancy  of  his  affection  for 
the  potatoe,  and  his  irreclaimable' prejudice 
against  articles  both  more  familiar  to  him 
and  more  acceptable  to  people  in  general 
than  maize,  will  no  longer  therefore  excite 
fio  much  wonder  in  our  readers  as  the  origi¬ 


nal  discovery  of  the  facts  did  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  author  of  “  Paddiana.”  The  chapter 
is  entitled  ‘‘  Of  the  Potato  — 

“  Sailing  in  a  little  yacht  on  the  .south-eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  having  w'ith  me  a  young 
fisherman  from  Voutjhal,  a  sudden  north- west  gale 
arose  and  blew'  us  off  the  coast.  For  some  hours 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  sail  at  all,  so  violent 
were  the  squalls  that  came  otf  that  iron-bound 
coast ;  and  there  seemed  every  probability  of  our 
bringing  up  somewhere  on  the  Welsh  coiist  should 
the  gale  continue,  and  our  boat  weather  the  short, 
heavy  seas,  which  rose  higher  and  more  dangerous 
as  we  left  the  land.  Fortunately  towards  evening 
the  wind  lulled,  and  we  were  able,  under  a  close- 
reefed  mainsaii,  to  stagger  back  tow’ards  the  coast, 
shaping  our  course  with  many  weary  tacks  for 
Ardmore  Bay,  at  the  rocky,  southern  side  of  which 
we  arrived  in  thick  darkness,  the  black  outline  of 
the  clilFs  being  only  recognised  against  the  equally 
black  sky  by  their  immovable  position  amongst 
the  driving  clouds.  Relying  upon  the  conning  of 
the  trusty  Mike,  we  .stood  into  the  bay,  and  finally 
dropped  anchor  abreast  of  the  village  and  under 
shelter  of  the  cliffs.  Of  food  w'e  had  a  lump  of 
hard  mouldy  bread,  left  forgotten  from  some  former 
trip  :  but  there  w'as  a  keg  of  fresh  water,  a  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus,  and  good  store  of  sea-birds  killed 
before  the  gale  came  on. 

“  To  make  a  fire,  skin  and  prepare  the  birds  for 
stewing,  we  busily  addressed  ourselves.  And  let 
not  the  fastidious  reader  imagine  that  such  a  mess 
i.s  a  mere  unpalatable  make-shift:  sea-birds  pro¬ 
duce  a  rich  and  savory  soup,  little,  if  at  all,  in¬ 
ferior  to  hare-soup,  especially  if  after  skinning 
they  are  allowed  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  cold 
water. 

“Each  time  that  the  lid  of  our  kettle  was  removed 
arose  a  more  grateful  fragrance  from  the  simmer¬ 
ing  fluid,  till  about  midnight  a  supper  was  ready 
that  an  alderman  might  not  have  disdained,  let 
alone  two  hungry  men  fasting  since  an  early 
breakfast,  and  who  had  been  w'orking  hard  in  the 
wet  for  nine  or  ten  hours.  As  president  of  the 
mess,  I  made  an  equitable  division  of  the  fare,  and, 
handing  Michael  his  portion,  fell  furiously  upon 
the  Guillemot  soup.  Anything  more  exquisite  to 
my  taste  on  that  occasion  1  never  encountered; 
but,  behold !  the  trusty  Mike  stirred  not,  neither 
did  he  lift  up  his  spoon.  He  would  not  touch  it ! 

‘  Faith,  I  .never  see  any  one  ate  them  things  at 
all !’  But  you  have  nothing  else,  man,  except 
that  mouldy  crust !  ‘  Faith,  1  wouldn’t  eat  it  at 
all !’  Is  it  fast-day  ?  *  No  !’  Come,  nonsense  ! 
try  a  puflin — or  this  cormorant  you’ll  find  exceed¬ 
ingly  juicy  and  tender.  No?  Perhaps  you  are 
not  hungry  ?  ‘  Faith,  it’s  meself  that  is,  then. 

Sorrow  bid  I  had  to-day !’  Would  you  like  a 
kettlefuU  of  Connaught  lumpers  well  boiled? 

*  Be  my  sowl  I  would  ! !’  (With  much  energy.) 
Suffering  from  the  heat  with  their  coats  unbuttoned? 

‘  Just  so  !’  But  as  you  haven’t  got  the  praties, 
try  a  bit  of  willock  ?  ‘  Ogh  !  I  wouldn’t  taste 

it  at  all !  I’d  be  sick  !’ — So  he  munched  in  pre¬ 
ference  the  mouldy  bread.  But  I  have  to  record 
another  peculiarity  in  the  trusty  Michael’s  taste. 
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“  The  next  morninc;  a  boat  came  off  anil  took  us 
ashore,  and  we  steered  at  once  for  the  best  cabin  in 
the  place — bad  enough  it  was,  but  bearing  on  the 
whitewashed  wall  the  encouraging  hieroglyphic  of 
a  bottle  and  glass,  and  above  the  doorway  this  in¬ 
scription,  contrived  ingeniously  to  fit  the  space,  and 
reading  somewhat  like  a  rude  rhvyiie  : 

ilKAMISH  and  CRAWFORD’S  PO 
RTKR  Licensed  for  SPIRITS  and  to 
BACCO. 

Here  the  Saxon  called  for  eges  and  bacon — it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  order  of  the  C’elt.  But  | 
the  bacon  was  not  to  be  procure' I  in  the  village, 
and  a  boy  despatched  to  a  house  “  eonvanieut*’  did 
not  return  till  the  Celtic  breakfast  was  heaped  up¬ 
on  the  board.  In  vain  did  the  Saxon  cal!  upon 
him  to  stop — to  pause — not  to  throw  away  so 
glorious  an  appetite  upon  a  peck  of  tubers — at  least 
to  keep  a  corner  for  the  bacon.  But  Mike,  was 
mounted  on  an  irresistible  hobby,  aiul,  like  the  La¬ 
dy  Baiissiere,  he  ‘  rode  on.’ — Well,  hold  hard  be¬ 
fore  you  go  into  your  second  peck — see,  here’s  a 
rasher  ready  !  ‘  No.’  What !  you  don’t  like 

bacon  ?  ‘  Faith,  I  dunnow  I  ’  Not  know  if  you  like 
bacon  ?  *  Sure,  I  never  tasted  the  like  !’  He  ha«l 

never  tasted  bacon  !  He,  an  Irishman,  of  the  age 
ot’twenty — who  liad  been  brought  up  Avith  pigs 
from  earliest  infancy — whose  ears,  probably,  re-  \ 
ceived  a  grunt  before  all  other  sounds — whose  in¬ 
fant  head  had  been  pillowed  upon  living  chitterlings,  ’ 
and  whose  earliest  plaything  was  souse — who  had 
bestridden  chines  and  griskins before hecould  walk, 
and  toddled  through  boyhood  with  jietlitoes— nay, 
who  could  not,  at  the  present  hour,  wlien  at  home, 
put  forth  hand  or  foot  without  touching  harn  or  j 
flitch  ;  and  yet  he  had  never  tasted  bacon  I  nor 
wished  to  taste  it !  !  | 

“  Poor  creatures  !  no  wonder  we  can  do  nothing  ' 
for  them.  What  hope  is  there  fora  man  uho,  half 
starved,  will  yet  dine  upon  a  boiled  potato — nay,  j 
go  without  CA'en  that — rather  than  try  a  new  dish  ? ! 
— who  will  sell  a  young  pig  weighing  ten  pounds  ' 
for  ten  pence  to  lay  out  in  potatoes,  in  preference  to 
eating  the  pig  ?’ — vol.  ii.,  p.  1*24. 

If  the  following  fact  be  new  to  our  author, 
he  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  it.  We  give  it 
on  the  most  un<|uestionablc  authority. 
When  the  late  ‘  Famine’  was  at  its  worst 
in  Connemara,  the  sea  off  the  coast  there 
teemed  with  turbot  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  laziest  of  fishermen  could  not  help  catch¬ 
ing  them  in  thousands  ;  but  the  common 
people  would  not  touch  them,  because,  we 
suppose,  there  were  no  potatoes  to  eat  with 
them — for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
objection  was  the  more  civilized  one  of 
lack  of  lobsters  for  sauce. 

From  the  potato  of  the  peasant  the  Major 
takes  the  liberty  of  passing  to  a  little  dis¬ 
course  on  what  is  called  among  the  orators 
of  regimental  messes  the  ‘  General  Ques¬ 
tion’ — and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  be  among 
his  listeners : 


“  The  universal  example  of  the  higher  ranks 
throughout  Ireland  has  gone  to  diffuse  a  love  of 
sporting  and  a  hatred  of  work.  The  younger  bro¬ 
ther  will  drag  on  his  shabby  life  at  the  family  do¬ 
main,  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  be  independent 
by  mean.s  of  a  profession  ;  and  as  for  a  trade,  he 
would  call  out  the  man  who  suggested  such  a  de¬ 
gradation.  The  shopkce|)er,  as  much  as  he  can, 
shultles  01^  of  the  business,  and  leaves  it  to  his 
wife,  Avhile  he  is  either  indulging  his  half-tipsy 
grandeur  in  the  back  parlor  or  out  with  the^  hounds. 
The  farmer,  even  in  harvest-time,  will  leave  the 
loauc'i  car — throw  aside  the  business  of  Lheday — 
to  follow  the  ‘  hoont,’  if  the  hounds  come  in  the 
neighborhood.  Even  a  shooting  sportsman  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  attract  them :  they  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  their  betters,  and  have  had  no  oilier. I 
j  “  Of  course  they  will  attend  monster  meetings, 
and  listen  with  delight  to  an  orator  who  otlers  to 
procure  them,  on  the  easiest  conditions,  Justice 
FOR  Ireland — a  plira.se,  which,  in  the  nuiids  of 
the  audience,  means  what  each  most  desires — a 
1  good  farm,  easy  rent.«,  dear  selling,  and  cheap  buy- 
!  ing — and  all  to  be  had  by  Repeal !  How  can  they 
I  refuse  to  go  heart  and  hand  with  a  gentleman  who 
i  promises  all  this — cracks  his  joke  with  a  jolly, 
good-humoreil  face — praises  Irish  beauty,  and 
boasts  of  the  power  of  Irish  limbs — irresistible  in 
cajolery,  and  matchle.ss  in  abuse — never  confuted, 
or  even  (piesiioned,  except  by  some  ‘  Gutter  Com¬ 
missioner,’  who,  if  he  was  not  kicked  out  of  the 
country,  deserved  to  be  ? 

“  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  Irish  disorders;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a 
stronger  power  than  that  afforded  by  our  present 
laws  is  required  in  so  desperate  a  case.  To  wait 
till  the  age  of  reason  dawns  upon  a  people  whose 
besotted  ignorance  is  such  that  you  cannot  make 
them  understand  what  is  best  for  them,  or  that  you 
are  trying  to  benefit  them,  is  hojieless;  who  have 
a  native  cunning  and  aptitude  to  defeat  your 
schemes;  wlro  have  no  sense  of  indejiendence  or 
shame  of  beggary  ;  and  (which  is  the  worst  leature 
in  the  case),  w’ho  are  upheld  in  their  opposition  to 
all  improvement  by  those  in  whom  all  their  confi¬ 
dence  is  placed,  who  teach  them  that  England  is 
their  great  and  grinding  oppressor,  from  whom 
spring  all  their  wrongs  and  all  their  misery.  This 
I  is  rung  in  their  ears  by  all  whom  they  are  taught 
to  look  up  to:  their  journalists,  their  poets,  their 
patriots,  their  priests,  have  all  the  same  ciy’, — 

‘  On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin — 

On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt.’ 

This  is  the  never-ending  burden  of  all  the  speeches 
and  all  the  writings  addre.ssed  to  the  Irish  people. 
It  is  in  vain  you  feed  and  clothe  them — pay 
them  to  make  their  own  roads— drain  their  own 
bogs — nay,  sow  their  own  land.  It  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  the  boon  distrusted  when  it  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  ‘  the  Saxon  and  guilt !’  But  still  the  les¬ 
son  is.  Get  all  you  can — take  every  advantage — still 
cry  for  more — hate  the  giver  but  lake  the  gift — 
‘cram,  and  blaspheme  your  feeder.’ 

“  Education  may  do  something ;  but  when  you 
have  taught  them  to  read,  U'iLl  they  be  allowed  to 
read  ?  Did  anybody  ever  see  an  Irish  peasant 
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read! ni^ in  his  cabin?  and  yet  education  is  very 
general.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  teach  them  to 
think.  This  once  attained,  they  will  gradually  ] 
shake  off  their  ‘  old  men  of  the  .va.’  In  the  j 
mean  time,  our  law-tinkers  may  meddle  with  their  j 
system  of  tenure,  their  jKior,  and  their  relation  of ; 
landlord  and  tenant — for  it  will  be  hard  to  put ' 
them  into  any  position  more  deplorable  than  that 
in  which  they  are  now.” — vol.  ii.,  p.  132. 

Wc  offer  these  extracts,  and  earnestly  ' 
rccomTncnd  almost  all  the  rest  of  this  gen-  i 
tlem all’s  Scraps  and  Sketches,  as  fair  nia-  ! 
terials  for  the  dispassionate  public — if  any  ' 
such  public  there  be  as  re.spects  Ireland. 
Part  of  his  second  volume  is  occupied  with  , 
a  composition  of  a  different  class,  it  is,  ; 
in  fact,  a  Review  of  some  late  ‘  Histo-  ' 
ries  of  Ireland,’  among  others,  of  Mr.  ! 
Moore’s  ;  and  wc  think  Mr.  Moore  himself 
must  be  startled  and  amused  to  sec  the  j 
quiet  dexterity  with  which  facts  in  his  book  | 
have  been  set  in  array  against  its  drift.  A  ■ 
man  of  true  geniu.s  like  him,  tasting  with  ■ 
such  exquisite  relish  the  picturesque  of 
manners  as  well  as  of  scenery,  could  not  j 
possibly  do  a  history  of  Ireland  so  as  to  | 
meet  the  wishes  of  those  Milesians  who  | 
give  their  fellow-subjects  and  readers  credit  | 
for  any  discourse  of  reason.  He  could  i 
not,  we  believe,  go  over  chronicles,  and 
annals,  and  letters,  and  despatches,  and  ; 
merely  pick  out  what  would  serve  the  pur-  j 
poses  of  any  one  party,  or  faction,  or  sect  j 
whatever : — he  must  rest  on  the  really  sa¬ 
lient  points,  with  whatever  inferences  preg¬ 
nant — it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  tell  the 
story  and  omit  the  cream.  We  do  not 
give  him  credit  fur  being  very  much  in 
earnest  in  his  own  flourishing  commenta¬ 
ries,  and,  in  short,  have  no  doubt  he  will 
smile  with  tolerable  complacency  over  this 
gentle  castigation  from  one  in  whose  socie¬ 
ty,  peradventure,  he  will  feel  that  he  would 
be  considerably  more  at  home  than  in  any 
congregation'* either  of  Old  or  Young  Erin. 
But  we  shall  not  meddle  with  the  brother- 
reviewer — too  happy  should  we  have  been 
to  adopt  (and  abridge)  the  production  if  I 
he  had  sent  it  to  us  in  MS. — as  it  is,  we 
can  only  repeat  our  fraternal  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  what  all  the  candid  will  admit  to 
be,  or  at  least  to  contain  the  stuff  of,  a 
first-rate  article. 

Already,  it  may  be  thought,  we  have  ex¬ 
tracted  quite  enough  of  politics  from  ‘  Pad- 
diana’ — let  us  honestly  tell  the  reason. 
We  do  not  question  that  this  book  will 
have  a  run  in  Great  Britain — but  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  into  any 
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circuhation  at  all  among  the  masses  of  the 
Iri.sh — whereas,  somehow  or  other,  reviews 
defy  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sti?rncst  and 
strictest  ban  whether  of  the  lurking  .Jesuit 
— or  the  brawling  priest — or  the  profes¬ 
sional  Agitatcy*  in  Dublin.  But  even  this 
was  a  secondary  motive.  Wc  see  certain 
continental  journals  crammed  continually 
with  articles  on  Irish  matters  made  U])  of 
extracts  cither  from  VVliig  and  Radical 
journals  of  Kngli.sh  birth,  or  from  the 
tomes  of  such  superficial,  dogmatical  pe¬ 
dants  as  i\I.  Beaumont,  or  such  sentimen¬ 
tal  ninnies  as  the  Vicomte  d’Arlincourt. 
Now  the  editors  of  these  Jiihliothequts  Eu- 
ropeennes,  BibUolheijues  Universeiles,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  French,  Swi.ss,  Belgian,  or  Ger¬ 
man,  are,  we  suspect,  in  no  slight  degree  di¬ 
rected  as  to  their  choice  of  plunder  from  the 
Engli.sh  periodical  press  by  the  mere  consi¬ 
deration  of  what  will  amuse  their  readers ; 
and  therefore  we  have  compounded  this 
paper  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  its  attracting 
their  notice,  and  becoming  by  their  indus¬ 
trious  machinery  difi'used  among  students 
who  do  not  materially  swell  our  own  or  any 
other  English  list  of  subscribers.  If  we  be 
not  disappointed  in  our  anticipations  on 
this  score,  let  us  present  one  humble  parting 
petition  to  our  foreign  free-traders.  Will 
they  do  us  the  favor  not  to  omit  one  small 
specimen  more  of  an  elderly  and  experienc¬ 
ed  English  officer’s  serious  reflections  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland .'  Extremum  hunc 
concede  laborem ! — 

“  To  the  great  majority  ofjus  unimaginative  Sax¬ 
ons  the  Irish  character  is  a  profound  mystery. 
There  is,  from  high  to  low,  a  want  of  principle 
amongcl  them.  They  spend  without  thought,  and 
accept  without  shame :  the  old  spirit  of  ‘  cosh¬ 
ering’  is  still  strong  amongst  them,  and  they  are 
ready  to  bestow  their  burdens  or  their  company 
upon  any  one  who  w’ill,  under  any  circumstances, 
accept  the  charge.  Their  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  is  ditlerenl  from  ours.  A  man  occupying 
the  high  post  of  a  legislator  will,  for  factious  and 
selfish  purposes,  falsify  all  history  to  make  out  a 
j  case;  and,  no  doubt,  will  readily  enough  abuse 
I  any  writer  who  may  expose  his  nefarious  practices. 
The  gentleman  who  fraudulently  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  his  noble  relative’s  diamonds,  and  pawned 
them,  from  the  moment  of  detection  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  an  ill-used  man — a  victim  to  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  society — and  railed  against 
its  laws.  The  gallant  officer  who  pocketed  a  valu¬ 
able  article  of  bijouterie  belonging  to  a  noble  lord, 
and  sold  it  to  a  jeweller,  is  perpetually  writing  for 
testimonials  of  his  trust  wortliintss  to  people  whom 
he  knows  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
j  stances  of  the  case ;  and  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
{ Ireland  who  would  blush  to  withhold  his  seed- 
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wheat  and  let  his  land  lie  fallow,  if  he  thought 
there  was  a  jjrobability  that  the  Government  would 
find  him  seed  and  till  his  land  for  him.  His  long- 
tongued  orators  know  this,  and  clamor  for  him ; 
and  even  English  gentlemen  will,  for  factious  pur¬ 
poses,  join  in  the  cry. 

“  It  may  seem  harsh  to  say  that  kindness  and 
conciliation  are  thrown  away  upon  the  Irish  in 
their  present  state,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  pretty  strong  demonstration  of  power. 
Savages,  or  even  half-savages,  must  feel  the  strong 
hand  to  inspire  them  with  respect.  Try  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  .system  in  the  East,  and  not  even  ready 
money  will  get  you  on.  Are  the  Irish  civilized  ? 
Are  they  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  English  ?  Can  a  people  be  called 
civilized  where  farm-laborers  work  under  an  es¬ 
cort  of  police  ?  where  murderers  are  fostered,  and 
improving  landlords  shot  ?  where  they  harrow  by 
the  horses’  tails  ?  w’here  ball-proof  waistcoats  are 
lucrative  articles  of  manufacture  ?  where  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  O’Higgins  ?  and  up  to  the  present  moment 
have  paid  an  impostor  a  princely  income  to  dis¬ 
unite  them  from  their  only  friend  ?  In  truth,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  scrapes  which  this  brave, 
good-humored,  generous,  and  nose-led  people 
have  been  brought  into  in  all  ages  by  their  kings, 
their  chiefs,  their  priests,  and  their  patriots,  we 
are  astonished  to  read  in  Holinshed  that  ‘  There 
is  no  Irish  terme  for  a  knave.’  ” — vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

We  suppose  after  what  we  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  is  entirely  needless  for  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  in  this  very  clever  man’s  diatribes 
he  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  casting 
any  disparagement  on  the  virtues  which,  no 
less  than  powerful  understanding  and  capti¬ 
vating  manners,  characterize  in  our  time  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  gentry.  He  is 
as  far  above  pandering  to  the  narrow  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  English  bigot  as  of  the  Irish 
fanatic.  He  regards  the  questions  at  issue 
from  an  imperial,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  say  from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view. 

W e  ought  to  mention  that  we  had  not 
read  until  our  paper  was  done  a  small  vo¬ 
lume  just  published  with  the  title  of  ‘  Ire¬ 
land  Sixty  Years  Ago.’  If  we  had,  we 
should  have  excepted  it  from  our  general 
criticism  on  works  lately  produced  about 
Irish  manners.  The  author  has  collected 
with  diligence,  and  put  together  in  a  very 
agreeable  style,  a  world  of  most  striking 
and  picturesque  incidents  and  characters  of 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Union. 
Eminently  amusing  as  he  is,  we  see  not  the 
least  trace  of  Barringtonian  romance  about 
his  chapters.  As  to  his  preface^  he  is  an 
Irishman,  though  a  highly  cultivated  one — 
therefore  we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
whether  he  has  not  rather  over-estimated 
the  progress  actually  made  by  his  country- 
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men,  within  these  sixty  years,  towards  ha¬ 
bits  of  order  and  indu.«5try.  But  that  they 
have  made  great  progress,  notwithstanding 
all  the,  as  we  believe,  just  and  true  pictures 
in  ‘  Paddiana,’  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  most  earnestly  do  we  concur  in  his  hope 
and  prayer  that  the  progress  may  advance 
henceforth  with  ever  increasing  rapidity. 


Anecdote  of  Pics  IX. — Cardinal  Lambruschini 
wrote  to  several  religious  communities  engaging 
them  to  offer  up  prayers  that  the  Pope  might  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  state  of  blindness.  One  of  these 
letters  was  sent  to  Pius  IX.  who  caused  the  cardi¬ 
nal  to  be  invited  to  come  and  see  him.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  having  replied  that  he  was  ill,  and  could  only 
go  the  next  day,  the  Pope  sent  a  message  that  he 
would  wait  on  the  cardinal.  On  this  the  cardinal 
hastened  to  the  duirinal,  and  on  being  introduced 
to  the  Pope  the  Holy  Father  placed  in  his  hands 
the  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  communi¬ 
ties,  When  the  cardinal  had  read  it,  the  Pope  said. 

You  now  understand  that  I  could  not  go  to  bed 
without  pardoning  you.” 

Apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Emprf.ss  Josephine. — On  Sunday  evening  not  only 
was  the  Hippodrome  at  Lyons  overcharged,  but  the 
whole  of  its  environs  densely  crowded  with  people, 
to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a  spectacle  announced 
as  the  “  Apotheosis  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  Empress  Josephine,  conducted  to  the  skies  by 
two  guardian  angels.”  By  means  of  cords  and 
machinery,  a  car  containing  the  prototypes  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their  genii,  was  raised 
from  the  area  of  the  Hippodrome  to  the  height  of 
alK)ut  thirty-five  yards.  At  tliis  moment  the  car 
broke  undei  its  superincumbent  weight,  and  the 
great  Emperor,  represented  by  a  waiter  of  a  coffee¬ 
house  who  was  remarkable  for  his  supposed  resem¬ 
blance  to  Napoleon,  and  who  was  invested  with  the 
well-known  three-cornered  hat  and  green  uniform, 
came  headlong  to  the  spot  from  w  hich  he  had  risen, 
in  the  terrified  sight  of  upwards  of  10,0U0  spectators. 
He  lay  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  was  carried 
away  in  a  hopeless  .state.  In  the  meanw'hile  the 
Empress  Jo.sephine  was  seen  suspended  in  mid-air 
by  a  cord.  Whether  thus  caught  accidentally  or 
previously  fastened  by  precaution  is  not  knowm. 
She,  however,  after  remaining  in  this  awkw'ard  po¬ 
sition  for  about  ten  minutes,  was  lowered  gently  to 
the  earth,  and  at  last  stood  erect  on  her  feet  without 
i  any  material  injury. —  Gaiignani. 

The  iMosauE  of  St.  Sophia. — Our  readers  will 
hear  with  gratification  and  surprise,  that  the  Church 
of  Saint  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  mosque  since  1453,  and  is  the  mo.st 
ancient  Christian  church  that  exists,  is  now  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  restoration,  by  order  of  tlie  Sultan, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Fossati,  an  architect.  As 
w'e  are  informed,  they  have  removed  the  layer  of 
plauster  with  which  the  superb  mosaics  and  frescoes 
that  decorate  the  walls  w'ere  covered,  and  which  aie 
not  less  important  as  regards  art  than  they  are  in 
respect  of  history. — Builder. 
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From  Uowitt's  Jonrnol. 

JOHN  BANVARD,  THE  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


In  the  year  1840,  a  youn^  man,  hardly  of 
age,  took  a  small  boat,  and,  furnished  with 
drawing  materials,  descended  the  river  * 
Mississippi,  resolved  to  gain  for  his  coun¬ 
try  a  great  name  in  the  kingdom  of  art.  It 
had  been  said  that  America  had  no  artists 
commensurate  with  the  grandeur  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  scenery,  and  John  Banvard, 
now  in  his  little  boat,  sets  sail  down  the 
Mississippi,  to  prove  how  unfounded  was 
this  assertion. 

We  will  now  say  something  of  his  former 
life,  which,  with  its  hardships,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  privations,  had  fitted  him  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  great  undertak¬ 
ing.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  well 
educated  by  his  father,  who  was  the  pastor 
of  Harvard  Church,  Boston.  Being  of  de¬ 
licate  health  in  childhood,  he  was  unable 
to  enjoy  the  active  out-of-doots  sports  of 
other  boys,  and  accordingly  amused  himself 
by  drawing,  for  which  he  very  early  showed 
a  decided  talent.  Besides  drawing,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  also  to  natural  philosophy, 
and  made  some  clever  instruments  for  his 
own  use',  one  of  which  was  a  camera  obscura. 
His  room  was  a  perfect  laboratory,  or  mu¬ 
seum.  He  constructed  a  little  diorama  of 
the  sea,  on  which  he  exhibited  moving 
ships,  and  even  a  naval  engagement.  The 
money  which  was  given  him,  he  spent,  not 
in  toys  and  sweetmeats,  but  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  types  for  a  little  printing-press  of 
his  own  construction,  at  which  he  printed 
hand-bills  for  his  juvenile  exhibitions. 

The  child  was  truly  father  of  the  man, 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases.  But  he 
had  much  to  pass  through  yet,  before  the 
promise  of  the  boy  could  be  developed  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  man.  Ban- 
vard’s  father,  like  many  another  honest  and 
unworldly  man,  entered  into  a  partnership 
in  trade,  and  soon  after  found  himself  pen¬ 
niless;  this  unfortunate  connexion  swept 
away  all  the  frugal  earnings  of  his  life  ;  his 
family  were  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
and  with  this  heart-breaking  knowledge  he 
died.  John  was  then  fifteen,  and,  taking 
leave  of  his  family,  he  set  off  into  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  seek  his  fortune ;  he  tried  first 
of  all  with  an  apothecary,  but  being  de¬ 
tected  drawing  portraits  on  the  wall  with 


I  chalk  instead  of  making  up  prescriptions, 

I  the  apothecary  dismissed  him. 

He  then  took  to  painting  in  earnest,  but 
unluckily,  there  was  not  sufficient  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  in  the  West  to  maintain  him  ; 
so  meeting  with  some  young  men  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  they  took  a  boat,  and  set  off 
down  the  river  in  search  of  adventures,  and 
of  these  they  had  no  lack — among  others, 
narrowly  escaping  wreck  during  a  storm. 
We  next  find  him  at  the  village  of  New 
Harmony,  on  the  Wabash  river,  where,  in 
company  with  three  or  four  other  youths, 
he  built  and  fitted  up  a  flat-boat,  with 
some  dioramic  paintings  of  his  own  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  then  started  down  the  Wabash, 
with  the  intention  of  coasting  that  river 
into  the  Ohio,  and  so  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  exhibiting  by  the  way 
their  works  of  art  to  the  scanty  population 
of  the  wilderness.  Although  their  boat 
was  of  their  own  manufacture,  they  were 
too  poor  to  complete  it  entirely  before  they 
set  out  on  their  extraordinary  expedition, 
but  hoped  to  finish  it  out  of  their  proceeds 
as  they  went  along.  They  took  with  them 
such  a  supply  of  provisions  as  their  means 
would  afford,  and  this  of  course  was  small 
enough.  The  river  was  low,  and  none  of 
them  having  descended  the  Wabash  before, 
they  were  consequently  ignorant  of  its  navi¬ 
gation  ;  they,  therefore,  were  beset  with  all 
the  perils  of  American-river  travelling,  and 
at  last  found  themselves  fast  on  a  sand-bar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  to  their  last 
peck  of  potatoes.  For  two  days  they  la¬ 
bored  to  get  their  boat  off  the  bar,  but  in 
vain,  and  to  add  to  their  dilemma,  over¬ 
exertion,  together  with  being  too  long  in 
the  water,  without  food,  threw  poor  Ban¬ 
vard  into  a  violent  fit  of  ague. 

“  The  bar  upon  which  they  were,”  says 
the  narrative  before  us,  “  was  called  the 
Bone-bar,  because  the  bank  of  the  river, 
immediately  opposite,  was  full  of  organic 
remains.  Some  of  the  large  tones  were 
then  protruding  out  of  the  side  of  the  bank, 
in  full  view,  and,  as  Banvard  lay  on  the 
soft  sand  of  the  bar,  which  be  found  a  more 
comfortable  couch  than  the  hard  planks  of 
the  boat,  his  head  burning  with  fever,  and 
his  limbs  aching  with  pain,  he  looked  at 
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these  gloomy  relics  of  an  antediluvian  race,  usual  thing  for  a  family  to  come  to  see 
and  felt  as  though  his  bones  would  soon  be  “  the  Show-boat,”  the  father  with  a  bushel 
laid  with  them.  At  sunset,  however,  by  of  potatoes,  the  mother  with  a  fowl,  and 
good  luck,  the  rest  of  the  company  got  the  the  children  with  a  pumpkin  a-piece  as  the 
boat  over  the  bar,  took  Banvard  aboard,  price  of  their  admission.  This  was  a  time 
and  landed  in  the  woods  almost  exhausted,  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  but  unlooked-for 
Food  was  as  scarce  here  as  on  the  bar,  and  misadventures  even  there  befell  them.  One 
the  weary  party  went  supperless  to  bod  night  a  mischievous  fellow,  while  they  were 
Next  morning  they  started  early,  less  anx-  exhibiting,  and  the  little  boat  was  full  of  visi- 
ious  to  exhibit  their  dioramic  wonders,  than  tors,  set  it  loose  from  the  shore,  and  it  thus 
to  obtain  something  to  eat.  But  they  were  drifted  down  the  stream  with  its  uncon- 
on  Wabash  island,  which  is  uninhabited,  scions  load,  who  were  at  length  landed,  to 
and  where  they  only  found  some  paw-paws,  their  inconceivable  astonishment,  several 
which,  although  his  companions  ate  vora-  miles  off,  in  a  thick  cane-brake, 
ciously,  Banvard,  who  was  consumed  with  Their  next  adventure  was  at  Plumb-point, 
violent  fever,  could  not  touch.”  where  the  boat  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 

Next  day  they  sent  their  hand-bills  to  the  Murrell  robbers,  a  large  organized  ban- 
the  village  of  Shawneetown,  about  seven !  ditti,  who  infested  the  country  for  miles 
miles  inland,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to ;  around,  and  here  Banvard  nearly  lost  his 
come  down  and  see  the  wonderful  exhibi-  |  life.  Several  pistol-shots  were  fired  at 
tion  that  evening  at  the  wharf;  and,  to !  him,  but  being  in  the  dark,  none  of  them 
their  great  joy,  on  coming  within  sight  of  took  effect,  although  several  lodged  in  the 
the  appointed  place,  they  saw  a  large  com-  deck  of  the  boat  within  a  few  inches  of 
pany  assembled.  Full  of  the  hope  of  a  him.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  during 
good  supper  at  last,  they  unfortunately  which  one  of  the  robbers  was  shot,  the  boat 
made  more  haste  than  good  speed,  and  ran  I  was  rescued,  but  one  of  the  company  re- 
their  boat  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  a  short  ceived  a  severe  wound  with  a  bowie-knife, 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  efforts  of  Banvard  continued  with  the  boat  till  it 
those  on  land,  as  well  as  the  luckless  com-  arrived  at  the  Grand  Gulf,  and  then,  find- 
pany  on  board,  were  ineffectual  to  free  the  ing  no  profit  accruing  to  him  from  the  ex¬ 
boat,  and  the  good  people  of  Shawneetown  |  pedition,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  compa- 
went  back  to  their  homes  without  seeing  i  ny,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting.  He 
the  show,  and,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  i  successively  tried  his  fortune  in  New  Or- 
their  hospitality,  the  poor  showman  again  [leans,  Natchez,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville, 
went  to  bed  without  a  supper.  Fortunate- 1  and,  having  made  some  money,  removed  to 
ly,  a  steamer  passed  them  in  the  night,  and  St.  Louis,  where  he  lost  every  penny  he 
the  swell  which  it  occasioned  in  the  river  had,  but  by  what  means  we  know  not. 
lifting  them  off  the  rocks,  they  found  them-  This  was  a  great  blow,  and  affected  his 
selves  next  morning  eight  miles  below  spirits  so  much,  that  once,  at  Cincinnati, 
Shawneetown,  and  aground  on  the  Cincin-  he  took  a  small  boat,  and  started  down  the 
nati  bar.  Here,  luckily,  provisions  were  Ohio,  without  a  farthing,  living  for  several 
plentiful,  and  according  to  the  American  days  upon  the  nuts  he  collected  in  the 
law  of  barter,  the  dioramic  exhibition  was  woods.  After  a  series  of  many  other 
opened,  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  fowl,  strange  adventures,  he  managed  to  gain 
or  a  dozen  of  eggs,  sufficed  for  the  admis-  three  thousand  dollars,  and  with  this  capi- 
sion  fee.  They  now  ate  and  drank,  and  tal,  he  commenced  his  grand  project  of 
made  merry,  and  poor  Banvard  found,  ns  painting  the  panorama  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  so  often  do,  that  adversity  has  its  bless-  And  now,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  when 
ings ;  his  long  fast  had  starved  the  fever  hardly  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
out  of  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  quite  set  out  with  this  capital,  which  he  had  gain- 
well.  ed  by  so  much  patient  endurance,  in  a  lit- 

When  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati  tie  boat,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  imple- 
were  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  exhibi-  raents  of  his  art  around  him,  resolved  to 
tors  had  laid  in  good  store  of  provision,  transfer  to  canvas  the  glorious  river-scenery 
they  again  continued  their  voyage,  stopping  with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  and,  at  the 
at  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  shore,  same  time,  to  redeem  his  country  from 
and  amusing  and  astonishing  the  people  by  what  he  thought  a  severe  charge  against 
their  show,  and  everywhere  the  people  paid  her.  The  idea  of  gain,  we  are  assured, 
in  kind  for  their  amusement.  It  was  no  un-  never  at  that  time  entered  bis  mind  ;  he 
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WAS  actuated  alone  by  a  patriotic  and  ho- 1 
Borable  ambition  of  producing  for  America ! 
the  largest  painting  in  the  world ;  one  j 
which  would  represent  on  canvas  the  whole 
extent  of  the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi — a 
gigantic  idea,  which  seems  truly  kindred 
to  the  illimitable  forests  and  vast  rivers  of  | 
his  native  land.  The  first  step  towards  this 
great  undertaking,  was  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  drawings.  “For  this  purpose,”  we 
are  told,  “  he  had  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles  alone  in  an  open  skiff,  crossing  and  i 
recrossing  the  rapid  stream,  in  many  places 
above  two  miles  in  breadth,  to  select  pro-i 
per  points  of  sight  from  which  to  take  his 
sketch  ;  his  hands  became  hardeiied  with ; 
constantly  plying  the  oar,  and  his  skin  as  I 
tawny  as  an  Indian’s,  from  exposure  to  the  j 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  He  would  be  weeks  together, 
without  speaking  to  a  human  being,  having 
no  other  company  than  his  rifle,  which  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  his  meat  from  the  game  of 
the  woods  or  the  fowls  of  the  river.  When 
the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  lofty 
bluffs,  and  evening  to  approach,  he  would 
select  some  secluded  sandy  cove,  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  the  lofty  cotton  wood,  draw  out 
Iiis  skiff  from  the  water,  and  repair  to  the 
woods  to  hunt  his  supper.  Having  killed 
his  game,  be  would  return,  dress,  cook,  and 
from  some  fallen  log  would  eat  it  with  his 
biscuit,  with  no  other  beverage  than  the 
wholesome  water  of  the  noble  river  that 
glided  by  him.  Having  finished  his  lonely 
meal,  he  would  roll  himself  in  his  blanket, 
creep  under  his  frail  skiff,  which  he  turned 
over  to  shield  him  from  the  night-dews,  and 
with  his  portfolio  of  drawings  for  his  pil¬ 
low,  and  the  sand  of  the  bar  for  bis  bed, 
would  sleep  soundly  till  the  morning ;  when 
he  would  arise  from  his  lowly  couch,  eat 
his  breakfast  before  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  had  dispersed  the  humid  mist  from  the 
surface  of  the  river — then  would  he  start 
fresh  to  bis  task  again.  In  this  way  he 
spent  above  four  hundred  days,  making  the 
preparatory  drawings.  Several  nights  dur¬ 
ing  the  time,  he  was  compelled  to  creep 
from  under  his  skiff  where  he  slept,  and  sit 
all  night  on  a  log,  and  breast  the  pelting 
storm,  through  fear  that  the  banks  of  the 
river  would  cave  upon  him,  and  to  escape 
the  falling  trees.  During  this  time,  he 
pulled  his  little  skiff  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  reached  New  Orleans.  The  yel¬ 
low  fever  was  raging  in  the  city,  but, 
unmindful  of  that,  he  made  his  draw- 
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I  ing  of  the  place.  The  sun  the  while  was  so 
;  intensely  hot,  that  his  skin  became  so  burnt, 

I  that  it  peeled  off  from  the  back  of  his  haftds, 
and  from  his  face.  His  eyes  became  in¬ 
flamed  by  such  constant  and  extraordinary 
efforts,  from  which  unhappy  effects  he  has 
I  not  recovered  to  this  day.  llis  drawings 
j  completed,  he  erected  a  building  at  Louis- 
I  ville,  Kentucky,  to  transfer  them  to.  the 
canvas.  His  object  in  painting  his  picture 
in  the  We^st  was  to  exhibit  it  to,  and  pro¬ 
cure  testimonials  from,  those  who  were  best 
calculated  to  judge  of  its  fidelity — the  prac¬ 
tical  river-men ;  and  be  has  procured  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  principal  captains 
and  pilots  navigating  the  Mississippi,  freely 
testifying  to  the  correetness  of  the  scenery.’^ 

The  following  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman,  the  bearer  of  government  de¬ 
spatches  to  Oregon  and  California,  addressed 
to  his  friend.  General  Morris,  at  New 
York,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  artist  Id 
his  study,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

St.  Louis,  April  13,  1816. 

My  Dear  General, — Here  I  am,  in  this  beau- 
tifal  city  of  St.  Louis,  ami  thus  far  “  om  my  wind¬ 
ing  way”  to  Oegon  ami  California.  In  coming 
down  the  Ohio,  onr  boat  being  of  the  larger  class, 
and  the  river  at  a  “  low  stage,”  we  were  detained 
several  hours  at  Louisville,  and  1  took  advantage  of 
the  detention  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  schoolmate  of 
nr>ine,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  1  mean 
Banvard,  the  artist,  who  is  engaged  in  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  task  of  painting  a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  upon  more  than  Veree  miles  of  canvas! — 
truthfully  depicting  a  range  of  scenery  of  upwards 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  e.xtent.  In  company 
with  a  travelling  acquainlance^.an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  1  called  at  the  artist’s  studio,  an  immense 
wooden  building,  constructed  expressly  for  the 
purjjose,  at  the  e.xtreme  outsk  rts  of  the  city. 
After  knocking  several  times,  I  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  myself  heard,  whe»  the  artist  himself, 
in  llis  working  cap  and  blouse,  palette  and  pencil 
in  hand,  came  to  the  door  to  admit  us.  He  did 
not  at  first  recognise  me,  but  when  1  mentioned  my 
nasw,  he  dropped  both  palette  and  pencil,''  and 
clasped  me  in  his  arms,  so  delighted  was  he  to  see 
me,  after  a  se^iaialion  of  sixteen  years. 

My  fellow  traveller  was  quite  astonished  at  this- 
sudden  manifestation,  for  I  had  not  informed  hina 
of  our  previous  intimacy,  but  had  merely  invited 
him  to  accompany  me  to  see  in  progress  this 
wonder  of  the  world,  that  is  to  be  — this  leviathan 
paiK>rama.  Banvard  immediately  conducted  u» 
into  the  interior  of  the  building.  He  said  he  had 
selectetl  the  site  for  his  building,  far  removed  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town,  that  he  might 
apply  himself  more  closely  and  uninterruptedly  to 
his  labor,  and  be  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
visitors.  Within  the  studio,  all  seemed  chaos  and 
confusion,  but  the  life-like  and  natural  appearance 
of  a  portion  of  his  great  picture  was  displayed  oo 
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one  of  the  walls,  in  a  yet  unfinished  state.  Here 
and  there  were  scattered  about  the  floor  piles  of  1 
his  original  sketches,  bales  of  canvas,  and  heaps 
of  boxes.  Faint-boxes,  brushes,  jars,  and  kegs, 
were  strewed  about  without  order  or  arrangement, 
while  along  one  of  the  walls  several  large  cases 
were  piled  containing  roils  of  finished  sections  of 
the  painting.  On  the  opposite  wall  was  spread  a 
canvas,  extending  its  whole  length,  upon  which 
the  artist  was  then  at  work.  A  portion  of  this 
canvas  was  wodnd  upon  an  upright  roller,  or  drum, 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  as  the 
artist  completes  his  painting,  he  thus  disposes  of 
it.  Not  having  the  time  to  spare,  I  could  not  slay 
to  have  all  the  immense  cylinders  unrolled  for  our 
inspection,  for  we  were  sufficiently  occupied  in 
■examining  that  portion  on  which  the  artist  is  now 
engaged,  and  which  is  nearly  completed,  being 
from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  Grand  Gulf.  Any 
description  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  that  ( 
should  attempt  in  a  letter,  would  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  what  it  will  be  v/hen  completed.  The 
remarkable  truthfulness  of  the  minutest  objects 
upon  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  independent  of  the 
masterly  style,  and  artistic  execution  of  the  work, 
will  make  it  the  most  vaiaable  historical  painting 
in  the  world,  and  unequalled  for  magnitude  and 
variety  of  interest  by  any  v/ork  that  has  ever  l»een 
heard  of  since  the  art  of  painting  was  discovered. 
As  a  medium  for  the  stiidy  of  the  geography  of 
this  portion  of  the  country,  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines 
and  the  settlers — the  modes  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  peculiar  crops — cotton,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  etc. — the  shipping  of  the  produce  in  ail  the 
variety  of  novel  and  curious  conveyances  em¬ 
ployed  on  these  rivers  for  transportation — are  here 
so  vividly  portrayed,  that  but  a  slight  stretch  of 
the  imagination  would  bring  the  noise  of  the  puffing 
steamboats  from  the  river,  and  the  songs  of  the 
negroes  in  the  fields,  in  music  to  the  ear,  and  one 
seems  to  inhale  the  very  atmosphere  before  him. 
Such  were  the  impressions  produced  by  our  slight 
and  unfavorable  view’  of  a  portion  of  this  great 
picture,  which  Baiivard  expects  to  finish  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It  will  be  exhibited  in  New  York  in  the 
autumn,  after  which  it  will  be  sent  to  London  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  e.xhibiting  it  is 
ingenious,  and  will  require  considerable  machinery. 
It  will  be  placed  upon  upright  revolving  cylinders, 
and  the  canvas  w’ill  pass  gradually  before  the 
spectator,  thus  aflbrding  the  artist  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  whole  w’ork.  After  examining 
many  other  beautiful  specimens  of  the  artist’s  skill, 
which  adorn  his  studio,  we  dined  together  in  the 
city.  As  our  boat  w’as  now  ready  to  start,  I  shook 
hands  with  Banvard,  who  parted  from  me  with 
feelings  as  sad  as  they  had  been  before  joyful. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  curious  interest,  replete 
with  stirring  incidents,  and  I  \v;is  greatly  amused 
in  listening  to  anecdotes  of  his  adventures  on  these 
western  rivers,  where  tor  many  years  past  he  has 
been  a  constant  sojourner,  indefatigably  employed 
in  preparing  his  great  work. 

Selim  Woodworth. 

Of  tho  river  scenery  which  is  thus  re¬ 


presented  in  this  wonderful  picture,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  something  ;  this 
we  quote  from  a  pamphlet  before  us  : —  ^ , 

The  Mississippi  commences  in  many  branches, 
that  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  rice  lakes;  but 
it  traverses  no  great  distance  before  it  has  become 
a  broad  stream.  Sometimes  in  its  beginnings  it 
moves  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  with  a  current 
scarcely  perceptible,  along  a  marshy  bed.  At 
others,  its  fishes  are  seen  darting  over  a  w'hite 
sand,  in  waters  almost  as  transparent  as  air.  At 
other  limes  it  is  compressed  to  a  narrow  and  rapid 
current,  between  ancient  and  hoary  limestone 
blutfs.  Having  acquired  in  a  length,  of  course 
following  its  meanders,  of  three  hundred  miles,  a 
width  of  half  a  mile,  and  having  formed  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  it  precipitates  its  waters  down 
I  the  tails  of  St.  Anthony.  Thence  it  glides  alter¬ 
nately  through  beautiful  meadow’s  and  deep  forests, 
swelling  in  its  advancing  march  W’ith  the  tributes 
of  a  hundred  streams.  In  its  progress  it  receives 
a  tributary  which  of  itself  has  a  course  of  more 
than  a  thousand  leagues.  Thence  it  rolls  its  accu¬ 
mulated,  turbid,  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters 
through  continued  forests,  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  the  a.ve,  in  lonely  grandeur  to  the  sea. 
The  hundred  shores  laved  by  its  w’aters;  the  long 
course  of  its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  already 
theabmlesof  cultivation,  and  others  pursuing  an 
immense  course  without  a  solitary  dw’elling  of 
civilized  man  being  seen  on  its  banks:  the  nume¬ 
rous  tribes  of  savages  that  now  roam  upon  its 
borders;  the  affecting  and  imperishable  traces  of 
generations  that  are  gone,  leaving  no  other  memo¬ 
rials  of  Uieir  existence  or  materials  for  their  history 
than  their  tombs,  that  ri^e  at  frequent  intervals 
along  its  banks ;  the  dim,  but  glorious  anticipations 
of  the  future — these  are  subjects  of  contemplation 
that  cannot  but  associate  themselves  v.’ilh  the  view 
of  this  river. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  Missouri,  the  character  of  the 
river  changes ;  it  loses  its  majestic  calmness, 
and  rolls  onward  with  a  wild  impetuosity. 
From  Missouri  to  Balize,  it  is  a  wild,  furi¬ 
ous,  whirling  river,  never  navigated  safely 
except  with  great  caution. 

There  is  something  very  grand  in  the 
following  description  of  this  kingly  river : 

If  it  be  in  the  spring,  when  the  river  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  over  its  banks,  al¬ 
though  the  sheet  of  water  that  is  making  its  way  to  the 
Gulf  is  perhaps  thirty  miles  wide,  yet  finding  its  way 
through  deep  forests  and  swamps  that  conceal  all 
from  the  eye,  no  expanse  of  water  is  seen  but  the 
width  that  is  carved  out  between  the  outline  of 
woods  on  either  bank ;  and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and 
oftener  falls  short  of  a  mile.  But  when  he  sees, 
in  descending  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  that 
it  sw’allowsup  one  river  after  .another,  with  mouths 
as  wide  as  itself,  without  affecting  its  width  at  all ; 
when  he  sees  it  receiving  in  succession  the  mighty 
Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St  Francis,  White, 
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Arkansag,  and  Red  Rivers,  all  of  them  of  preat 
depth,  length,  and  volume  of  water ;  when  he  sees 
this  mighty  river  absorbing  them  all,  and  retaining 
a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he  begins  to 
estimate  rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current 
that  must  roll  on  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea. 
Carried  out  of  the  Rnlize,  and  sailing  with  a  good 
hreeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side 
but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
long  after  he  is  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  natural  scenery  of  the  river  presented 
rich  materials  for  llanvard’s  pencil ;  he  was 
borne  along  by  wild  rice  lakes  and  swamps, 
limestone  bluffs  and  craggy  hills;  through 
deep  pine  forests  and  beautiful  prairies, 
where  the  sole  inhabitants  were  the  elk,  the 
buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  deer,  and  the 
wild  Indians  that  pursue  them. 

This  immense  line  of  river  forms  a  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
country  and  New  Orleans. 

Tlie  boats  of  the  Missis.sippi  are  so  various  in 
their  kinds,  and  bo  curious  in  their  construction, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  lo  specific 
c’asses  and  divisions.  No  form  of  water-craft  so 
whimsical,  no  shape  so  outlandish,  can  well  be 
imagined,  but  what,  on  descending  to  New  Orleans, 
it  may  somewhere  he  seen  lying  on  the  shore,  or 
floating  on  the  river.  The  New  York  Canal  is 
generating  monstrous  conceptions  of  this  sort ;  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  rivalry  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  which  can  create  the  most  ingenious 
floating  river-monsters  of  passage  and  tn^nsport. 

But  the  boats  of  passage  and  conveyance  that 
remain  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  are 
still  im|>ortant  to  those  objects,  are  keel-boats  and 
flats.  The  flat  boats  are  called,  in  the  vernacular 
iihrase,  “  Kentucky  Flats,”  or  “  broad  Horns.” 
They  are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof 
.•lightly  curved  from  the  centre,  to  shed  rain. 
They  are  generally  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive 
beams;  and  they  are  intended  to  be  of  great 
strength,  and  to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  lo  four 
hundred  barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hoe:s, 
and  horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We 
have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description  fitted  up 
for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country, 
with  a  stove,  comfortable  apartments,  beds,  and 
arrangements  for  commodious  habilancy.  We  see 
in  them  ladies,  servants,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
dogs,  and  poultry,  all  floating  on  the  same  bottom  ; 
and  on  the  roof  the  looms,  ploughs,  spinping- 
wheels,  and  domestic  implements  of  the  family. 

Much  of  the  produce  of  tlie  upper  country, 
even  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  continues 
to  descend  to  New  Orleans  in  Kentucky  flats. 
They  generally  carry  three  hands,  and  perliaps  a 
supernumerary  fourth  hand — a  kind  of  supercargo. 
This  boat,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lying  flat 
and  dead  in  the  water,  and  with  square  timbers 
below  its  bottom  planks,  and  carrying  such  a  great 
weight,  runs  on  a  sand-bar  with  a  strong  headway. 


and  ploughs  its  timbers  into  the  sand ;  and  it  is, 
of  course,  a  work  of  e.xtreme  lalior  to  get  the  boat 
afloat  again.  Its  form  and  its  weight  render  it 
difficult  to  give  it  a  direction  with  any  power  ot 
oars.  Hence,  in  the  shallow  waters,  it  often  gels 
aground.  When  it  has  at  length  cleared  the  shal¬ 
low  waters,  and  gained  the  heavy  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  landing  such  an  unwieldy  water¬ 
craft,  in  such  a  current,  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty  and  danger. 

All  the  toil,  and  danger,  and  exposure,  and  mov¬ 
ing  accident  of  this  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
are  hidden,  however,  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
contemplate  the  boats  floating  by  their  dwellings 
on  beautiful  spring  mornings,  when  the  verdant 
forest,  the  mild  and  delicious  temperature  of  the 
air,  the  del^htfiil  azure  of  the  sky  of  this  country, 
the  fine  bottom  on  the  one  hand  and  the  romantic 
>  hliiff  on  the  other,  the  broad  and  smooth  stream 
rolling  calmly  down  the  forest,  and  floating  the 
boat  gently  forward,  present  delightful  images 
and  associations  to  the  beholders.  At  this  lime 
there  is  no  visible  danger  or  call  for  labor.  The 
boat  takes  care  of  itself ;  and  little  do  the  beholders 
imagine  how  different  a  scene  may  be  presented  in 
hall  an  hour.  Meantime,  one  of  the  hands  scrapes 
a  violin,  and  the  others  dance.  Greeting,  or  rude 
defiances,  or  trials  of  wit,  or  proffers  of  love  to  the 
girls  on  shore,  or  saucy  messages,  are  scattered 
between  them  and  the  sirectators  along  the  Iranks. 
The  boat  glides  on  until  it  disappears  behind  the 
point  of  wood.  At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the 
bugle,  with  which  all  the  boats  are  provided, 
strikes  up  its  note  in  the  distance  over  the  water. 
These  scenes,  ami  these  notes  echoing  from  the 
bluffs  of  the  noble  Mississippi,  have  a  charm  for 
the  imagination,  which,  although  heard  a  thousand 
times  Te|>eated,  at  all  hours  and  positions,  present 
the  image  of  a  tempting  and  charming  youthful 
existence,  that  naturally  inspires  a  wish  to  be  a 
boatman. 

In  speaking  of  these  “  jolly  flat-boats,^’ 
who  does  not  immediately  call  to  mind  the 
well-known  songs  of  the  boatmen  on  these 
American  rivers,  with  their  merry  and  yet 
half-melancholy  airs,  and  which,  like  all 
music  which  is  truly  national,  have  gnown 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  are  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  scenery  in  which 
they  have  sprung  ? 

These  boats  come  from  regions  thousands  of 
miles  apart.  They  have  floated  to  a  common 
point  of  union.  The  surface  of  the  boats  covers 
some  acres.  Fowls  are  fluttering  over  the  roofs  as 
invariable  appendages.  The  piercing  note  of  the 
chanticleer  is  heard  ;  the  cattle  low ;  the  horses 
trample  as  in  their  stables;  the  swine  utter  the 
cries  of  fighting  with  each  other;  the  turkeys 
gobble ;  the  dogs  of  a  hundred  regions  become 
acquainted.  The  boatmen  travel  about  from  boat 
to  boat,  make  inquiries  and  acquaintances,  agree 
to  “  lash  boats,”  as  it  is  called,  and  form  alliances 
to  yield  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  on  the  way 
to  Kew  Orleans.  After  an  hour  or  two  passed 
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in  this  wav,  they  spring  on  shore,  to  “  raise  the 
wind”  in  the  village.  If  they  tarry  all  night,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  it  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
town  if  they  do  not  become  riotous  in  the  course 
of  the  evening;  in  which  case  strong  measures 
are  adopted,  and  the  proceetiings  on  both  sides 
are  summary  and  decisive.  With  the  first  daw'n, 
all  is  bustle  and  motion  ;  and  amidst  shouts,  and 
trampling  of  cattle,  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  crow, 
ing  of  the  fowls,  the  fleet  is  in  half  an  hour  all 
under  weigh ;  and  when  the  sun  rises  nothing  is 
seen  but  the  broad  stream  rolling  on  as  before. 
These  boats  unite  once  more  at  Natchez  and  New 
Orleans;  and  although  they  live  on  the  same 
river,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  ever  meet 
again  on  the  earth. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  boats 
which  navigate  the  river ;  the  steamboats ! 
of  the  Mississippi  are  remarkable  for  their 
immense  size,  as  if  built  to  correspond  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  river  ;  their  style  is 
also  that  of  extreme  elegance  and  splendor, 
and  nothing,  we  are  assured,  can  surpass 
the  delights  of  a  trip  in  one  of  them. 

Such  is  the  scenery^  and  such  the  life,  on 
the  river  which  employed  Banvard  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  year.  Returning  now  to  the 
time  when  this  undaunted  young  man  was 


transferring  his  sketches  to  his  wonderful 
canvas,  we  have  still  a  few  words  to  say. 
His  money  fell  short  just  before  he  had 
finished,  and  he  could  not  get  credit  even 
I  for  a  few  pieces  of  canvas  to  complete  it. 
He  therefore  took  other  work,  and  painted 
insignia  for  a  club  of  Odd  Fellows,  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  means.  During  the 
whole  time,  indeed,  ho  was  obliged  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  most  rigid  economy.  He  could 
not  afford  to  h.ire  a  menial  assistant,  and 
therefore,  after  it  was  too  dark  to  paint,  he 
was  obliged  to  split  his  own  wood,  and 
carry  water  for  his  own  use. 

The  history  of  the  exhibition,  also,  when 
the  thre^  miles  of  picture  were  finished,  is 
!  curious,  and  furni.shes  another  illustration  of 
the  necessity  there  is  never  to  despair. 
When  first  it  was  opened,  not  a  single 
person  thought  it  worth  while  to  visit  it. 
The  weather,  too,  was  bad,  and  the  poor 
artist  met  with  ill  omens  on  every  hand. 
The  tide,  however,  turned,  as  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  will  turn ,  in  all  cases  where  success 
is  deserved,  and  the  young  artist  is  now 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  as  his  least 
reward. 


From  Sharpe’s  Megeiine. 
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**  A  thousand  sixe  and  sixtie  yeere,  it  was,  as  we 
doe  read, 

When  that  a  comet  did  appeare,  and  English¬ 
men  lay  dead’; 

Of  Normandie,  Duke  William  then,  to  England 
ward  did  sayle, 

Who  conquered  Harold  with  his  men,  and 
brought  his  land  to  baile.’* 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1066, 
that  William  the  Bastard,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  landed  on  the  English  coast  at 
Pevensey,  a  few  miles  from  Hastings.  As 
he  stepped  from  his  boat  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  down  on  the  ground. 

“  An  evil  omen !”  groaned  out  those 
near  him,  and  the  croaking  note  was  quickly 
caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  numbers  around. 

“  By  the  splendor  of  God !  seigneurs,” 
said  he,  “you  are  mistaken and  grasp¬ 
ing,  even  as  he  instantly  rose,  as  much  soil 
as  he  could  clasp  in  both  his  hands,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  joyous  voice,  “  1  have  seized 
England  with  my  two  hands  !” 

This  ready  wit  reassured  his  people, — 


perhaps  saved  his  cause ;  and  one  of  his 
followers,  quickly  seconding  him,  ran  to  a 
hut,  snatched  a  handful  of  the  thatch,  and 
turned  to  the  duke,  saying  heartily, — 

“  Sire,  come  forward,  and  receive  seizin ; 
of  this  land  I  give  you  seizin — without  doubt 
the  country  is  yours.” 

“I  accept  it,”  said  the  duke;  “may 
God  be  with  us.” 

At  this  moment  the  noble  and  gallant 
King  Harold — for  by  the  consent  of  the 
people  he  had  been  crowned* — was  in  the 
north  of  England,  whither  he  had  sped  to 
subdue  a  revolt,  excited  .by  his  brother 
Tosti,  and  aided  by  the  king  of  Norway : 
Harold  was  successful,  and  was  feasting 

♦  ^  Dez  ke  li  Reis  Ewart  fu  morz, 

Heraut  ki  ert  manant  c  forz — 

Se  list  enoindre  e  coroner ; 

Unkes  al  Due  n’en  volt  parler,  ;} 

Homages  prist  e  feeltez  , 

Des  plus  riches  h  des  ainz  nez.” 

‘  Roman  de  Rau. 
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and  rejoicing  after  tbe  victory,  when  lo  !  a 
knight  arrived  from  Hastings. 

“  The  Normans  are  come  !  are  come  ! 
They  have  landed  at  Hastings  !  Thy  land 
will  they  wrest  from  thee  if  thou  canst  not 
well  defend  thyself !  They  have  enclosed  a 
fort,  and  strengthened  it  round  about  with 
palisades  and  a  fosse.” 

“  Sorry  am  I,’’  returned  the  king,  “  that 
I  was  not  there  to  meet  them.  It  is  truly 
an  evil  hap.  But  thus  it  hath  pleased  the 
Heavenly  King  ;  and  everywhere  at  once 
could  I  not  be.” 

Thus  was  Harold  taken  at  every  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  fleet  which  had  been  for 
some  time  hovering  around  the  Cinque 
Ports,  in  expectation  of  this  invasion,  had 
but  lately,  partly  from  the  supposition  that 
William  had  abandoned  his  design,  been 
dispersed,  and  Harold  was  with  all  the 
flower  of  his  troops  *at  the  further  end  of 
his  kingdom.  He  instantly  came  south¬ 
ward  by  forced  marches  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay  ;  but  his  troops  were  necessarily 
in  some  degree  disordered  and  fatigued. 
The  time  indispensably  occupied  by  Harold 
in  his  journey,  and  in  his  subsequent  pre¬ 
parations,  proved,  perhaps,  the  salvation 
of  William,  by  giving  him  time  to  survey 
the  country,  to  prepare  defences,  to  cheer, 
refresh,  and  thoroughly  arrange  his  army. 

When  the  opposing  forces  were  approach¬ 
ing  each  other,  Harold  sent  forward  spies 
to  reconnoitre,  who  were  seized  and  carried 
to  William’s  tent.  The  duke  ordered  them 
to  be  well  treated,  to  have  abundant  re¬ 
freshment,  to  be  taken  through  his  linos, 
and  shown  all  his  preparations,  and  then  to 
be  courteously  dismissed.  When  they  re¬ 
turned,  they  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
duke,  but  told  Harold  that  William  had 
more  priests  with  him  than  knights  or  other 
people.  But  Harold  replied, — 

“  Those  are  valiant  knights, — bold  and 
brave  warriors,  though  they  bear  not  beards 
or  moustaches  as  we  do.” 

It  is  not  often  that  two  such  leaders  meet 
in  battle.  King  Harold  is  described  as  a 
“  noble  Saxon,”  having  all  the  personal 
characteristics  which  distinguished  and  ele¬ 
vated  the  magnates  of  that  princely  race. 
His  stature  was  remarkably  tall,  and  his 
limbs  were  finely  formed.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  man  ;  his  bravery  was  prover¬ 
bial,  and  his  character  and  conduct  were 
benignant  and  noble.  Earl  Godwin’s 
daughter  wa&  described  as  a  rose  from  a 
thorny  stem, — “  Sicut  spina  rosam,  genuit 
Godwynus  Editham  to  her  brother  Ha¬ 


rold  an  equally  flattering,  though  a  more 
masculine  eulogy,  might  with  truth  have 
been  applied.  The  only  slur  ever  thrown 
on  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a  some¬ 
what  avaricious  partition  of  the  spoils  of 
the  battle  of  York,  and  this  has  hardly  been 
confirmed.  He  had  certainly  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  was  eminently 
qualified  to  uphold  its  dignity  ;  he  was  the 
legitimate  scion  of  a  noble  race  ;  he  was  a 
son  of  the  soil,  and  he  was  offered  the 
crown  and  was  chosen  king  by  the  people. 

William,  being  a  bastard,  could  have  no 
hereditary  claim ;  and  if  it  were  indeed 
true,  that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  willed 
the  crown  to  him,  it  was  at  least  undeni¬ 
able  that  Edward  had  no  right  thus  to 
dispose  of  it. 

William  is  described  as  of  “  a  good  sta¬ 
ture,  proud  of  porte,  very  corsie,  and  bigge- 
bodied,  with  a  cruell  countenance,  and  a 
bald  forehead.”  His  strength  was  prodi¬ 
gious  ;  he  used  a  bow  which  no  other  arm 
could  wield,  and  which  he  would  bend  when 
sitting  on  horseback, ‘by  stretching  out  the 
string  with  his  foot. 

Many  days  necessarily  intervened  between 
the  landing  of  William  and  the  gi*eat  battle. 
The  time  was  disposed  of  by  him  in  the 
most  politic  manuer ;  nor  by  bold  advances 
into  the  country,  but  by  raising  fortifica¬ 
tions  along  the  coast  as  refuge  for  his  troops 
in  the  event  of  his  defeat.  At  length  he 
advanced  inland  about  seven  miles,  north¬ 
west  of  Hastings,  to  a  heath  thereafter  and 
still  called  Battle. 

“  So  called  because  in  battle  here, 
Cluite  conquered  and  o’erthrown  the  English  nation 
were.” 

The  Normans  betook  themselves  all  night 
to  their  orisons,  and  were  in  very  serious 
mood.  They  made  confession  of  their  sins, 
and  accused  themselves  to  the  priests,  and 
whoso  had  no  priest  near  him,  confessed 
himself  to  his  neighbor. 

“  The  day  on  which  the  battle  was  to 
take  place  being  Satuiday,  the  Normans,  by 
the  advice  of  the  priests,  vowed  that  they 
would  never  more,  while  they  lived,  cat 
flesh  on  that  day.  Giffrei,  bishop  of  Cou- 
tance,  received  confessions,  and  gave  bene¬ 
dictions,  and  imposed  penances  on  many. 

“  The  priests  had  watched  all  night,  and 
besought  and  called  on  God,  and  prayed  to 
him  in  their  chapels  which  were  fitted  up 
throughout  the  host.  They  offered  and 
vowed  fasts,  penances,  and  orisons ;  and 
they  said  psalms  and  misereres,  litanies, 
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and  kyriels ;  they  cried  on  God,  and 
for  his  mercy,  and  said  pater-nosters  and 
masses.” 

After  confession  and  mass  this  evening, 
William,  kneeling  down,  vowed  solemnly  to 
edify  and  endow  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where 
the  sounds  of  victory — if  victory  were  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him — should  first  salute  his  ear.*  j 

The  Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  were  very ! 
merry  and  enjoying  themselves.  “  All  night 
they  ate  and  drank,  and  never  lay  down  on 
their  beds.  They  might  be  seen  carousing, 
gambolling,  and  dancing  and  singing ; 
Bublie  they  cried,  and  weissel,  and  la- 
TicoME  and  drinche  heil,  drinchindre- 
WART  and  drintome  drinc-iielf,  and 
D  RING- tome.” 

One,  however,  their  leader,  was  differently 
occupied. 

“  Li  rois,  ki  mult  fu  travaille 
La  nuit  se  est  repose  ;  ! 

Par  matin  se  est  leve,  j 

Sa  messe  o’ir  est  ale, 

Assez  pros  a  un  mostere 
Son  chapelain  fist  chanter.” 

While  thus  piously  engaged,  the  cry 
came — 

“  Le  dux  sur  nus  vient  arm6.” 

Without  an  instant’s  delay,  Harold  arm¬ 
ed  himself,  and  whilst  engaged  in  this  occu¬ 
pation,  his  mother  Githa  came  to  him  with 
the  unaccustomed  request,  that  he  would 
not  adventure  his  person  in  the  battle. 
Much  surprised,  for  never  before  had  his 
mother’s  fears  stood  in  the  way  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  arrangements,  he  looked  for  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  her  motives,  but  heard  only  an 
earnest  renewal  of  the  request.  She  pressed 
him  most  vehemently,  but  in  vain ;  she 
besought  him  with  a  passion  of  tears  to 
accord  her  boon  :  disturbed,  but  no  way 
shaken,  he  turned  away. 

“  Nay,  my  son,”  said  the  abbot,  “  this 
must  not  be  ;  for  what  saith  holy  writ  ? 

‘  Despise  not  the  tears  of  thy  mother.’  ” 

“  Far  bo  it  from  me,  reverend  father,” 
returned  Harold,  “  to  do  aught  unbecoming 
to  me  as  a  knight  and  a  Christian  man ; 
but  in  this  I  may  not  choose  but  lead  to 
the  battle.” 

“  Oh  !  go  not,  my  son,”  interrupted  his 
mother  ;  “  go  not,  I  beseech  thee.  Full 
well  do  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  disastrous 
day  for  thee,  if  thou  leadest  to  the  combat. 
Let  thy  brothers — let  the  strong-armed 
Garth,  the  faithful  Leowine,  lead  the  force, 

♦  Horsfield,  Sussex. 


and  so  shall  success  attend  our  prayers,  and 
the  haughty  Norman  be  quelled.” 

“  Madam,  our  mother,  fain  would  we 
pleasure  you  in  this  matter,  but  it  may 
not  be.  What !”  exclaimed  he  vehemently, 
“  shall  it  be  said  that  Harold  shrank  from 
the  encounter  like  a  base-born  churl  ?” 

“  From  no  encounter  where  thy  honor 
calls  thee  would  thy  mother’s  voice  dissuade 
thee ;  but  this - ” 

“  And  this  ?” 

“  Thy  oath  !”* 

In  a  moment  the  color  and  excitement 
which  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Harold  forsook  it :  his  lips  became 
ashy  white,  and  a  tremor  shook  his  frame. 
He  quickly  subdued  it,  however. 

“  My  mother,  that  oath  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  my  heart  not  consenting  the  while  ; 
such  a  vow  bindeth  not  the  conscience.” 

His  mother  mournfully  shook  her  head. 

“  Nay,  holy  father,  I  appeal  to  you 
whether  I  am  not  free  in  this  matter 

The  abbot  preserved  an  ominous  silence, 
and  Harold  was  evidently  disconcerted. 
At  this  moment,  however,  an  exciting  sound 
pierced  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  the  arrival, 
as  it  might  be,  of  tidings  of  import,  and  the 
clamor  of  eager  voices.  In  an  instant  the 
king  forgot  his  mother’s  tears,  the  abbot’s 
warning,  his  own  misgivings.  His  eye  flash¬ 
ed  as  he  suspended  round  his  neck  his  huge 
two-handed  sword. 

“  The  people  have  risen  round  mo 
on  every  side;  they  have  followed  me 
from  Y ork ;  the  Londoners  uphold  my 
standard,  and  the  men  of  Kent  crowd  to 
the  van :  never  shall  it  be  said  that  their 
leader  quailed  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Foremost  shall  my  sword  flash  in  the  fight. 
So  help  me  God  and  the  holy  saints  !” 

Borne  away  by  the  king’s  enthusiasm,  his 
friends  no  longer  sought  to  thwart  his  de¬ 
termination  ;  and,  despite  her  tears  and 
forebodings,  the  Lady  Githa’s  eye  kindled 
with  admiration  as  she  looked  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bearing  of  her  son.  But  ere  long 
her  maternal  fears  resumed  their  ascenden¬ 
cy,  and  amid  fast-falling  tears  she  whispered 
some  words  to  the  abbot. 

“  My  son,”  said  he,  “  if  the  prayers  and 
intercessions  of  those  who  owe  their  worldly 
well-being  to  thy  bounty  may  avail  thee, 

•  The  tearful  dissuasives  of  Harold’s  mother  are 
named  in  some  old  book,  and  Master  Wace,  in  the 
Roman  de  Rou,  makes  Garth  earnestly  dissuade  his 
brother,  the  king,  from  personal  comba^  because  of 
his  previous  oath  to  William.  On  this  oath,  with 
others,  see  Sharpe’s  London  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
45. — “  Some  Ancient  Customs  of  England.” 
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Test  assured  that  the  voice  of  supplication 
will  not  be  silent  here  whilst  thou  art  en¬ 
gaged  in  thy  perilous  strife.  But  the  issue 
rests  not  with  us.  Suffer  then,  my  son,  two 
brothers  of  our  house  to  follow  tliee  to  the 
■field  :  it  may  be  that  their  ministry  may  be 
blessed  to  some  good  end.”  i 

“  As  you  please,  reverend  father :  but  I 
pray  you  delay  me  not.” 

So,  accompanied  by  the  two  monks,  Ose- 
good  Cnoppe  and  Ailric  de  Childeraaister, 
Harold  eagerly  hied  him  to  the  fight. 

In  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  bat¬ 
tle,  William’s  presence  of  mind  averted  an 
omen  which  might  have  had  a  paralysing 
effect  on  the  exertions  of  his  superstitious 
followers.  In  putting  his  hauberk  over  his 
head,  he  inadvertently  turned  the  wrong 
part  to  the  front,  but  quickly  altered  it ; 
not,  however,  till  he  had  seen  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  those  around  him  overcast. 

I  commend  myself,’  said  he,  ‘  to  our 
Lady.  Let  not  this  mischance  trouble  you. 
The  hauberk  which  was  turned  wrong,  and 
then  set  right  by  me,  signifies  that  a  change 
will  arise  out  of  the  matter  we  are  now 
moving.  You  shall  ste  tft£  name  of  Duke 
chaufjed  into  King.  Yea,  a  King  shall  I 
be,  who  have  hitherto  been  but  Duke.’ 

“  Then  he  crossed  himself,  and  straight¬ 
way  took  his  hauberk,  stooped  his  head,  and 
put  it  on  aright ;  and  laced  his  helmet  and 
girt  his  sword,  which  a  varlet  brought 
him.” 

And  it  is  said  that  he  hung  beneath  his 
armor  certain  of  the  relics  on  which  Harold 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  him. 

The  Normans  had  fine  cavalry,  of  which 
the  English  were  destitute  :  their  archers 
also  did  much  execution.  The  duke  drew 
up  his  army  in  three  lines  :  in  the  first  were 
the  light-armed  foot,  the  archers,  and  sling- 
ers,  clad  in  short  coats :  in  the  second,  the 
heavier  foot,  who  were  defended  by  coats 
of  mail ;  and  in  the  third,  the  cavalry. 
Here  rode  he  himself  on  a  magnificent  white 
charger,  with  a  baton  in  his  hand  ;  and  here 
was  unfurled  the  sacred  banner  which  had 
been  blessed  by  the  pope,  and  was  sent  to 
William  as  a  gift  from  his  holiness.  It  was 
of  scarlet  silk,  and  bore  a  cross  embroidered 
in  silver. 

The  English  were  drawn  up  in  one  im¬ 
penetrable  wedge.  They  carried  axes,' 
spears,  bills,  clubs,  swords,  and  triangular 
shields.  They  wore  close,  short  hauberks, 
and  rude  helmets,  which  defended  the  neck, 
hanging  over  their  garments.  The  men  of 


Kent  were  placed  in  the  front,  their  “  pri¬ 
vilege”  to  this  honor  being  fully  understood 
and  allowed.  The  Londoners  were  placed 
next  in  the  roll  of  dignity,  their  right  being 
to  guard  the  king’s  person  and  defend  his 
standard. 

On  a  gently  rising  ground  stood  Harold, 
on  foot  with  his  two  brothers,  and  close  to 
his  standard,  which  represented  an  armed 
man,  and  was  wrought  in  gold  and  jewelled 
so  magnificently  that  William  thought  it 
worthy  to  be  an  offering  to  the  pope,  to 
whom,  after  his  conquest,  he  forwarded  it. 

The  signal  for  the  onset  was  given,  and  the 
Normans  rushed  forward  to  the  charge, 
their  minstrels  chanting  and  the  host  joining 
in  the  burden  of  their  inspiring  war  song — 
the  “  Song  of  Roland.” 

Not  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise  Hymn 
to  the  misguided  French  revolutionists ; 
not  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  Seethe  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  comes,  during  the  first  enthu¬ 
siastic  ovations  of  Him  of  Waterloo;  not 
the  majestic  sound  of  God  Save  the  King  to 
the  “  Church  and  King”  Pittite  of  good 
King  George  III. ’s  days  ;  nay,  nor  even  the 
soul-exciting  strain  of  Over  the  water  to 
the  enthusiastic  Jacobite  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  could  excite  anything  like  the  intensity 
of  enthusiasm  which  is  ascribed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  “  Song  of  Roland”  over  the 
Norman  and  French  hosts  for  many  centu¬ 
ries  succeeding  the  death  of  this  redoubta- 
ble  Paladin.  Nay,  even  to  this  day  tradi¬ 
tion  lingers  round  the  spot  where  he  fell :  a 
flower  of  the  district  is  called  the  “  Casque 
de  Roland  the  stroke  of  his  sword  is  still 
exhibited  upon  the  mountains*;  and  the 
memory  of  the  hero  is  still  embalmed  in  a 
thousand  shapes. 

In  valor,  in  wisdom,  in  prudence,  in  ear¬ 
nest  religious  zeal,  in  capacious  intellect 
(far  before  his  age),  in  beneficence,  and  in 
good  government,  perhaps  Charles  the  Great 
comes  only  second,  if  second,  to  our  own 
revered  Alfred.  But  while  the  English 
monarch’s  actions  are  recorded  only  by  the 
matter-of-fact  historian,  or,  perhaps,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  by  the  historian  who 
meant  to  be  matter-of-fact,  Charlemagne’s 
are  enveloped  in  a  maze  of  wonderment  by 
the  thousand  fabulists  who  have  clothed  his 
deeds  in  all  the  deceitful  hues  of  romance. 
And  it  is  well  to  bo  supposed  that  they  have 
rather  disfigured  than  adorned  the  noble 
character  which  needed  not  “  the  meretri¬ 
cious  aid  of  ornament.” 

However,  he  and  his  Paladins  have  form- 
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ed  the  theme  fora  cycle’of  romances  hardly i 
less  extensive  than  those  which  immortalize  | 
the  prowess  of  our  British  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  his  “  table  ronde.”  | 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
Paladins  was  Roland,  the  nephew  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  the  hero  of  Ariosto’s  cele¬ 
brated  romance  ;  and  the  sad  and  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  this  brave  knight  by  the 
blackest  treachery  at  Roncesvallcs  wove  a 
halo  of  interest  around  him,  which  his  own 
virtues  and  valor,  distinguished  as  they 
were,  would  hardly  have  obtained.  His 
name  and  memory  were  embalmed  in  strains 
which  formed  the  war-cry  of  his  country¬ 
men  for  age^  after  his  dust  was  mingled  with 
that  of  his  native  earth. 

“  And  thus  of  Roland’s  deeds  they  sung, 

And  Norman  shouts  responsive  rung,” 

when  William  the  Bastard  hearkened  on 
his  followers  to  slaughter  and  to  victory  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Hastings. 

From  nine  in  the  morning  until  sunset 
did  the  battle  continue  with  unabated  vigor, 
and  then  William  had  gained  no  advantage. 
Harold  stood  with  his  mighty  phalanx,  firm 
as  a  rock,  and  as  impenetrable.  “  William 
was  in  fact  beaten.”  But  stratagem  achiev¬ 
ed  what  valor  could  not  effect.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  gave  way ;  the  English  were  deceived 
by  the  ruse  ;  they  eagerly  and  rashly  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  invincible  line  was  broken. 
The  error  was  perceived  not  till  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  it. 

A  chance  arrow,  shot  upwards,  struck 
Harold  above  his  right  eye,  and  put  it  out. 
He  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  threw  it  away, 
and  in  his  agony  he  stooped  and  leaned  up¬ 
on  his  shield.  Great  was  the  dismay  of 
the  English  when  the  tall  form  of  their  he¬ 
roic  leader  was  seen  to  bend. 

“  Loud  was  now  the  clamor,  and  great 
the  slaughter ;  many  a  soul  then  quitted 
the  body  it  inhabited.  The  living  marched 
over  the  heaps  of  dead,  and  each  side  was 
weary  of  striking.  He  charged  on  who  could, 
and  he  who  could  no  longer  strike  still  push¬ 
ed  forward.  The  strong  struggled  with  the 
strong  ;  some  failed,  others  triumphed  ;  the 
cowards  fell  back,  the  brave  press<^  on  ;  and 
sad  was  his  fate  who  fell  in  the  midst,  for 
he  had  little  chance  of  rising  again;  and 
many  in  truth  fell  who  never  rose  at  all, 
being  crushed  under  the  throng.”  * 

At  length  the  Normans  reached  the 
standard  where  Harold,  though  still  in 
agony,  had  resumed  his  erect  bearing  and 
was  fighting  desperately.  His  brothers  had 


both  fallen,  he  himself  was  bleeding  pro¬ 
fusely  from  various  wounds,  when  lo  !  a 
momentary  and  last  gleam  of  light  flashes 
on  an  uplifted  Norman  sword,  but  dies 
away  even  before  the  sudden  stroke  has 
borne  down  beneath  it  the  noble  and  ill- 
fated  Saxon  king. 

Thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  was  the  vic¬ 
tory  won. 

Then  William  ordered  his  standard  to  be 
erected,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead, 
be  had  his  tent  raised  and  his  supper  pre¬ 
pared.  “  And  he  ate  and  drank  amongst 
the  dead,  and  made  his  bed  that  night  upon 
the  field.” 

Sad  was  the  scene  that  Sabbath  morning 
when  the  noblest  matrons  and  fairest  maid¬ 
ens  of  the  land — when  widowed  mothers  and 
bereaved  children  crowded  the  gory  heath, 
seeking  amid  heaps  of  the  wounded,  the  dy¬ 
ing,  and  the  dead,,  for  the  disfigured  corpse 
of  a  loved  and  lost  one,  to  be  borne  away 
for  Christian  sepulture  :  the  last  holy  tri¬ 
bute  of  surviving  affection  ! 

Truly,  then,  was  the  beauty  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  disfigured  by  a  ghastly  scene  of  strife 
and  carnage ;  of  ruthless  cruelty  and  mur¬ 
der  ;  sadly  was  its  holiness  interrupted  by 
a  mingled  cry,  not  of  humility  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  of  humble  hope  and  penitential 
prayer,but  of  a  loud  and  discordant  sacrifice, 
piercing  to  the  very  arch  of  heaven,  where¬ 
in  were  distinguished  no  sounds  but  those 
of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe. 

As  William  was  engaged  in  his  tent,  dis¬ 
pensing  commands  and  instructions  to  his 
followers,  he  was  told  that  two  monks  of 
the  Abbey  of  Waltham  craved  an  audience ; 
he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted,  and  Ose- 
good  Cnoppe  and  Ailric  de  Childemaister 
were  brought  before  him. 

“Now,  sirs,”  said  William  sternly,  for 
he  never  loved  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
“  what  would  you 

“  Permission  to  search  for  and  bear  away 
the  corpse  of  our  king.” 

“  Your  king!  By  the  splendor  of  hea¬ 
ven,  but  ye  are  bold  men  to  name  your  for¬ 
sworn  usurper  to  me,  his  liege  lord  !  Be¬ 
gone  !” 

With  gushing  tears  and  dejected  mien 
one  of  the  monks  was  turning  away  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  mandate,  but  the  other  seem¬ 
ed  to  gaii^nergy  even  from  the  uncour- 
teous  treat®}nt  he  received. 

“  Lord  of  Normandy,”  said  Ailric, 
“  Heaven  hath  given  thee  the  victory,  but 
beware  that  ye  abuse  not  its  bounties.  Such 
hap  may  not  always  be  thine ;  be  thou 
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therefore  merciful,  even  as  thou  hopest  for 
mercy  in  thine  own  hour  of  peril.  Insult 
not  a  fallen  foe.” 

“  By  the  mass,  monk,  but  thou  speakest 
boldly  !  What  wouldst  thou 

“Justice!  naught  do  we  seek  at  thy 
hands  but  justice.  According  to  the  laws  of 
warfare  the  body  of  the  Lord  Harold  is 
thine  ;  we  come  to  ransom  it.” 

“  Ha !”  exclaimed  the  king,  who  was 
avaricious  in  the  extreme,  “  what  offer 
ye 

“  The  weight  of  the  body  in  virgin 
gold.” 

“  By  all  the  saints  !  but  that  is  more 
than  a  king’s  ransom  ;  the  Aves  and  Pater¬ 
nosters  of  the  abbey  must  be  rated  highly, 
monk,  since  they  yield  such  golden  profits.” 

“  Insult  not  Holy  Church  through  us, 
even  though  we  be  the  meanest  of  her  mi¬ 
nisters,”  said  Ailric  sternly ;  “  nevertheless, 
thoueh  we  might  well  lay  down  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  wealth  of  our  abbey  for  him  to  whose 
piety  we  owe  its  existence,  still  know  that 
not  one  cross  of  this  ransom  is  offered  by 
us.” 

“  By  whom,  then  .^” 

“  By  the  broken-hearted  mother  whohi 
thy  ambition  has  rendered  childless  ;  by  the 
noble  Lady  Githa !” 

There  was  a  sudden  pause :  tlie  counte¬ 
nances  of  those  around  had,  from  the  first, 
evinced  regret  and  disapprobation  of  the 
duke’s  harshness  ;  but  now  he  was  himself 
struck.  His  voice  was  still  harsh,  but  oh  ! 
how  different  in  its  tones. 

“  Go  !  get  ye  gone  ;  do  what  ye  list.’’ 

“  And  the  ransom,  Seigneur 

“  Speak  not  of  it,”  said  he,  turning  has¬ 
tily  away  :  “  get  ye  gone  !” 

Thus  authorized,  the  monks  proceeded  to 
their  melancholy  search,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
For  long  and  weary  hours  did  they  pace  the 
scene  of  the  recent  carnage,  peering  anx¬ 
iously  amid  the  heaps  of  slain  for  some 
token  of  him  they  sought.  Often  did  their 
very  souls  sicken  within  them  as  they  shud- 
deringly  turned  over  disfigured  corpses, 
which  even  already  gave  loathsome  symp¬ 
toms  of  corruption,  or  more  horrible  tokens 
that  the  ghoule  of  the  animal  creation  had 
already  scented  its  prey.  But  worse,  far 
worse  than  all  this,  was  it  to  meet  with 
some  wretched  sufferer  who  stiU  breathed, 
or  some  who  had  even  power  to^mr'mur  his 
misery,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  refuse  him 
aid,  lest  in  that  precious  moment  some  un¬ 
authorized  hand  should  bear  awaj  their  king. 
How  often  in  this  weary  quest  did  the  good 
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men  dash  the  blinding  tears  from  their  eyes, 
and  groan  as  if  their  very  hearts  were  rent 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  misery 
around  them. 

But  it  was  in  vain, — all  in  vain  ;  and 
almost  in  despair  the  monks  beheld  the  sun 
already  past  the  meridian,  and  yet  they 
had  been  unable  to  recognise  the  object  of 
their  search. 

“  It  is  hopeless,  brother, — it  is  hopeless ; 
and  yet  to  relinquish  our  mission - ” 

“  Must  not  be  thought  of,”  interrupted 
Ailric ;  “  but  1  have  bethought  me  of  a 
plan, — what  if  we  were  to  bring  hither  the 
Lady  Editha 

“  Impossible,”  said  Osegood.  “  It  is 
no  .scene  for  a  gentle  heart.” 

“  x\nd  think  you,”  rejoined  Ailric,  “  that 
the  mourners  who  have  been  hovering 
around  us  all  day  in  quest  of  slaughtered 
relatives  have  not  hearts  as  kind  and  feel¬ 
ings  as  tender  as  her  of  the  Swan’s  Neck, 
though  they  be  not  robed  in  silk  and  mi¬ 
never  }  Affection  is  of  no  rank,  brother, 
nor  does  firmness  of  mind  inhabit  only  the 
rudely  built  frame ;  and  if  I  read  the  Lady 
Editha’s  character  aright,  she  would  dare 
even  this  fearful  scene  rather  than  her  loved 
lord  and  husband  should  lack  a  holy  grave. 
Shall  wo  to  her  ?” 

“Yes:  you  are  in  the  right,  I  doubt 
not.” 

The  beautiful  Lady  Eddeva,  dr  Editha, 
called,  from  her  fairness  and  surpassing 
dignity,  Swanescombe,  or  Swan-necked, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Harold,*  and  was 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  At  once,  and 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  though  well- 
nigh  convulsed  with  grief,  she  folded  her 
veil  more  closely  around  her,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  monks  to  the  field  of  strife. 
For  some  time  she  paced  it  firmly,  reso¬ 
lutely  ;  and,  swallowing  her  tears,  cast 
keen  and  searching  glances  around.  But 
shortly  her  strength  and  spirit  seemed  to 
fail,  and  she  was  compelled  to  lean  on  one 
of  the  monks.  Still  they  proceeded,  but 
slower  and  more  slowly,  till  at  length,  sick 
at  heart,  and  almost  hopeless,  it  was  only 
by  the  strenuous  support  of  both  the  holy 
men  that  she  could  be  got  forward  at  alL 
Feeling  that  she  sank  more  and  more,  that 
every  moment  her  weight  on  their  arms  was 
increa.sing,  they  endeavored  to  draw  her 
aside  from  the  thick  of  the  slaughter,  and 
turned  into  a  little  glade  beneath  the 
hollow  of  a  hill,  meaning  to  lay  her  there 

♦Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.,  pp.79,  80; 
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for  a  few  momeriis  till  the  deathlike  sickness 
which  was  visible  in  her  countenance  should 
have  passed  away.  Forgetful  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  everything  but  their  fair  burden, 
the  monks  perceived  not  that  the  place  was 
occupied.  Some  sudden  movement  on 
their  parts  caused  her  to  open  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  languidly  and  almost  un¬ 
consciously  around,  when  suddenly,  with 
supernatural  strength  and  a  piercing  scream, 
she  darted  from  her  supporters,  and  rushing 
to  the  hollow,  threw  herself  on  the  ground, 
and  clasped  closely  the  body  of  a  warrior 
which  was  laid  there,  watched  reverently 
by  a-person  in  humble  attire. 

“  VVhom  have  you  here  r”  asked  the 
horror-stricken  monks.  | 

“The  King,”  replied  he, with  the  deep¬ 
est  dejection  of  tone  and  manner. 

And  so  it  was.  In  wandering  over  the 
field  he  had  recognised  the  body  of  the 
fallen  monarch  close  by  the  spot  where  the 
royal  standard  had  been  planted,  and, 
from  reverential  regard,  though  without 
any  definite  purpose,  he  had  borne  away  the 
body  from  the  undistinguished  throng. 
After  Edith  had  thrown  herself  on  the 
ground,  she  gasped  two  or  three  times  con¬ 
vulsively,  but  now  lay  motionless,  as  the 
monks  supposed  in  a  swoon.  They  raised 
her  gently,  but  her  heart  was  broken. 
Edith  of  the  Swan’s  Neck  was  dead ! 

The  harassed  monks  were  now  distressed 
indeed,  and  hardly  knew  what  course  to 
pursue :  at  length,  however,  having  with 
difficulty  gained  some  assistance,  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  away  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Editha,  committing  the  charge  of 
the  king — as  they  felt  they  safely  might — 
to  him  who  had  so  piously  protected  it, 
until  they  could  return  with  further  aid. 
Having  carefully  marked  the  spot,  with 
heavy  hearts  they  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  franklein  left  in 
charge  of  the  king,  stooped  over  him  to  re- ! 
arrange  some  portion  of  his  attire  which 
was  disordered,  but  whilst  so  engaged  sud¬ 
denly  started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  amazement.  x\gain  he  stooped  down, 
and  placed  his  hand  over  the  heart  of  the 
king.  No — it  was  not  fancy — there  was  a 
pulsation  there — feeble,  indeed,  as  the 
faintest  summer’s  breath  which  hardly  stirs 
the  gossamer,  but  still  perceptible.  The 
worthy  Saxon  raised  the  king,  chafed  his 
hands,  his  temples  j — the  signs  of  anima¬ 
tion  became  indisputable. 

When  the  monks  returned  to  the  spot, 
which  <they  accurately  Remembered,  the 


body  of  the  king  had  been  removed,  and 
all  further  search  proved  vain. 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  LAST  SAXON  KING. 

“  A  meagre  man, 

In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands] 

On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head.” 

It  was  many  years  after  the  direful  battle 
of  Hastings,  that  there  landed  from  a  ship 
at  Dover  a  baro-footed  and  toil-worn  pil¬ 
grim.  His  frame  was  tall,  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  height  of  man,  but  it  was  much  bowed 
with  age  or  weakness,  and  he  seemed  to  walk 
somewhat  feebly,  and  to  grasp  his  long  pil¬ 
grim’s  staff  as  if  in  truth  he  relied  on  it  for 
support.  There  was  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  this  pilgrim  which  had  excited  much 
interest  in  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  no  slight 
degree  of  curiosity  also,  which,  however, 
they  had  found  themselves  unable  to  gratify. 
His  conduct  was  humble  and  unassuming  in 
the  extreme ;  and  yet,  withal,  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  of  bearing,  which  com¬ 
pletely  and  effectually  repelled  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  curious.  He  spoke  little, 
and  that  in  the  most  courteous  wise,  yet 
were  his  words  select,  his  language  choice, 
his  tone,  though  subdued,  dignified.  Of 
his  face  no  one  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
most  transient  glimpse,  so  entirely  was  it 
shrouded  from  observation  by  his  cowl, 
which  he  at  all  times  kept  watchfully  and 
warily  closed  ;  and  this  circumstance  was 
in  itself  fully  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the 
curiosity  of  those,  who  then,  as  in  this  day, 
were  more  liberally  disposed  to  pry  into 
other  people’s  affairs  than  to  attend  to  their 
own.  As  the  ship  approached  England, 
and  the  cliffs  of  Dover  appeared  in  sight, 
the  agitation  of  the  pilgrim,  who  had  oft  ex¬ 
pressed  his  longing  to  see  the  English  soil,  be¬ 
came  perceptible  to  all  around  ;  he  leaned 
over  the  vessel,  he  directed  his  gaze  unbro- 
kenly  to  the  castle  of  Dover,  now  plainly  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  his  hands  were  clasped,  his  frame 
shook  with  irrepressible  emotion,  and  tears, 
of  which,  apparently,  he  took  no  heed,  were 
seen  by  curious  observers  to  fall  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  gown. 

By  the  time  the  vessel  touched  the  strand 
he  had  succeeded  in  repressing  his  emotion, 
and  had  resumed  his  usual  calm  and  un¬ 
perturbed  demeanor,  and  it  was  with  his 
accustomed  subdued  tone  and  manner  that 
he  received  and  joined  in  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow-travellers  on  the  happy 
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conclusion  of  their  voyage.  His  uniform 
humility  and  gentleness  had,  however,  much 
endeared  him  to  some  of  his  companions, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  ofier  to  the  wan¬ 
derer,  and  perhaps  stranger,  the  hospitality 
of  their  own  firesides.  With  much  emotion 
of  manner,  hut  with  unshaken  firmness  of 
purpose,  he  declined  their  proffers. 

“  At  least,”  said  a  sturdy  vSaxon  frank- 
lein,  “  tell  us  by  what  name  to  remember 
thee !” 

“  Remomber  me  in  your  prayers  as  Chris¬ 
tian  the  Hermit,  and  may  the  saints  be  gra¬ 
cious  unto  me  as  1  do  daily  offer  up  my 
orisons  for  thee  and  thine.” 

So  saying  Christian  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  worthy  Saxon,  and  turned  away. 

The  franklein  felt  a  queer  .sensation  in 
his  throat  and  in  his  eyes,  which  he  endea¬ 
vored  to  dispel  by  bestowing  some  hearty 
curses  on  the  serf  who  was  attending  to  his 
baggage^  The  remedy  proved  efl&cacious, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  turned  to  survey 
the  scene  around  him.  His  eye  glanced 
towards  it  carelessly  enough,  but  was  sud¬ 
denly  caught  by  the  sight  of  a  dark  object 
on  the  opposite  hill.  Again  he  looked,  and 
again.  The  figure  continued  to  move  on 
slowly,  and  with  evident  difficulty,  up  the 
toilsome  ascent  of  the  castle-hill. 

“  By  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Saxon,  “  it  is  the  hermit ! 
What  seeks  he  in  yon  frowning  pile  con¬ 
tinued  he,  with  true  Saxon  feeling,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  then  Norman  castle  ;  “  better 
for  him  had  he  sought  an  humble  home  at 
the  hearth  of  an  honest  Saxon.” 

And,  truly,  so  thought  the  hermit ;  but 
his  thoughts  had  reference  not  to  the  present 
moment,  as  to  whose  comforts  habit  had 
rendered  him  perfectly  indifferent,  but  to 
opinions  and  circumstances  years  ago  passed 
away. 

“  And  this,”  said  Christian,  as  after  a 
toilsome  pilgrimage,  during  which  he  had 
often  for  very  weakness  and  weariness  sake 
stopped  awhile  to  rest,  and  to  wipe  away 
the  huge  drops  of  sweat  which  gathered  on 
his  brow,  and  the  heavy  and  blinding  tears 
which  ever  and  anon  bedewed  his  eye — 
“  this  is  my  land,  my  country,  the  seat  of 
mine  ancestors,  my  father’s  home,*  mine 
own  inheritance  !  This,”  added  he,  shortly 
after,  rising  and  stretching  his  arms  around, 
as  if  his  imagination  enclosed  the  whole 
island  in  their  embrace — “  this  is — this  was 
— my  country — my  kingdom  !” 

♦  Earl  Gkxlwin  w'as  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
had  immense  possessions  in  the  neighborhood. 


“  Great  God !”  continued  he,  after  a 
pause,  bending  reverently,  and  raising  his 
hands  towards  heaven, — “  great  God,  who 
hast  created  all  things,  before  whom  all  na¬ 
tions  arc  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance — thou  who  bring- 
est  princes  to  nothing,  and  makest  the 
judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity — God,  the 
everlasting,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth — blessed  be  thy  name  for 
ever,  who  in  the  midst  of  judgment  hast 
remembered  mercy,  even  to  such  a  worm  as 
I  am  :  Lord,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  set 
myself  up  against  thy  will }  Thy  will  be 
done,  0  Lord  !  Amen.” 

For  a  long  time  Christian  continued 
pro.strate  in  supplication  and  prayer ;  and 
his  agitation,  which  had  in  truth  been  un¬ 
controllable,  gradually  subsided.  At  length 
he  arose,  looked  on  the  scene  around  him 
once  and  again,  and  prepared  to  descend 
the  steep.  Hardly  had  he  gone  a  few  paces, 
however,  ere  he  returned,  gazed  around 
with  inexpressible  yearning  and  fondness, 
and  once  more  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to 
bitter  and  unnerving  remembrances,  for 
again  the  tears  dropt  from  beneath  his  cowl, 
and  fell  unheeded  on  his  sleeve.  But  he 
roused  himself,  gave  vent  to  a  muttered 
ejaculation — “  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner  !”  and  hurried  as  swiftly  down  the 
cliff  as  his  feeble  limbs  admitted,  never 
once  trusting  himself  to  look  behind  the 
whole  way.  As  the  sun  was  setting  on  that 
evening,  Christian  might  be  seen  wending 
his  way  towards  Canterbury,  with  a  com¬ 
posed  gait  and  a  placid  countenance. 

And  now  again — 

“  ’  Tis  sunset — the  chime  of  the  even-song  bell 
Floateth  silvery  and  soil  over  wood  and  dell,” 

as  the  pilgrim  is  seen  a  few  miles  beyond 
Hastings,  on  a  plain  that  was  even  then 
pretty  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Battle.  Often  he  starts,  and  stops,  and 
looks  wistfully  around,  as  it  would 'seem 
some  remembered  object  caught  his  eye. 
But  how  great  was  his  excitement,  when 
turning  a  point  which  had  obstructed  the 
view,  the  magnificent  abbey  suddenly  burst 
on  his  sight,  and  the  solemn  and  musical 
summons  to  vesper  service,  which  was  peal¬ 
ing  from  its  towers,  came  in  rich  and  full 
melody  on  his  ears.  An  involuntary  excla¬ 
mation  escaped  him,  and  he  stood  for  some 
time  motionless  with  admiration  and  sur- 
pri.se. 

It  was  a  magnificent  structure.  The 
principal  entrance  was  a  noble  erection  in 
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itself,  forming  a  large  square  building, 
flanked  at  each  corner  with  octagon  towers. 
The  whole  pile  was  embattled,  and  formed 
a  very  large  quadrangle ;  on  one  side  was 
the  beautiful  church  and  cloisters,  and  near 
it  a  spacious  refectory,  of  which  some  rem¬ 
nants  yet  remain :  but 

“  All  is  silent  now ! — silent  the  bell 
That,  heard  from  yonder  ivied  turret  high, 

Warn’d  the  cowl’d  brother  from  his  midnight  cell — 
Silent  the  vesper  chaunt— the  Litany 
Responsive  to  the  organ — scatter’d  lie 
The  wrecks  of  the  proud  pile,  ’mid  arches  grey, 
Whilst  hollow  winds  through  mantling  ivy  sign — 
And  e’en  the  mould’ring  shrine  is  rent  away, 
Where,  in  his  warrior  weeds,  full  many  a  hero  lay.” 

It  had  been  a  day  of  high  solemnity  at 
the  abbey,  the  day  of  commemoration  of  its 
foundation,  when  high  mass  was  celebrated, 
and  additional  services  were  performed  for 
the  welfare  of  the  founder  and  his  family  ; 
many  masses  were  said  for  the  souls  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field  of  Hastings,  and  a 
solemn  requiem  chanted  to  their  memory. 
The  concluding  service  was  yet  unfinished, 
and  the  solemn  strains  of  the  vesper  anthem 
were  yet  pealing  through  the  cloistered 
arches  of  the  magnificent  pile,  when  a  pil¬ 
grim,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  with¬ 
ered  palm — a  token  from  Palestine — knock¬ 
ed  at  the  gate,  and  craved  hospitality  for 
the  night.  Right  readily  was  it  granted, 
for  never  was  the  wayfarer  sent  unrefreshed 
from  a  convent  gate.  Christian — for  he  it 
was — was  ushered  into  the  strangers’  hall, 
whilst  the  hosteler  went  to  apprise  the  bro¬ 
therhood  of  his  arrival. 

“  A  palmer  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  of 
gentle  bearing,  sayest  thou  ?  Nay,  then,” 
said  the  abbot,  “  usher  him  at  once  to  our 
presence  ;  right  gladly  shall  we  welcome 
him.  The  discourse  of  such  an  one  must 
tend  to  edification,  as  well  as  being  pleasant 
to  the  ear.  And,  hark  thee,  bid  the  cel- 
larius  add  somewhat  of  daintier  fare  than 
ordinary  to  our  evening  refection  ;  if  the 
wanderer  be,  as  thou  sayest,  weary  and 
worn,  a  little  generous  cheer  shall  not  harm 
him.” 

The  hosteler  made  his  obeisance  and 
withdrew. 

“  Ah,  brother  Ailric,”  said  the  abbot  to 
an  aged  monk,  who  now  entered  the  locu- 
tory,  “  I  have  right  welcome  tidings  for 
thee  ;  happy  am  I  that  thy  return  to  Wal¬ 
tham  was  delayed  for  a  day’s  space.  There 
is  just  arrived  at  our  gates  a  pilgrim  of  gen¬ 
tle  bearing  from  Holy  Land,  who  craveth 
hospitality  for  the  night.” 


The  monk  started,  and  clasped  his  hands ; 
but  then,  as  if  struck  with  the  impossibility 
or  improbability  of  his  hopes,  whatever  they 
might  be,  he  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
faintly  muttering,  “  Ah,  no  !  Ah,  no  !” 

“  I  thought,”  said  the  abbot,  “  all  thy 
brotherhood  delighted  in  the  Jerusalem  pil¬ 
grims,  and  that  at  Waltham  they  were  ever 
most  munificently  entertained.” 

“  It  is  so,  my  Lord  Abbot,  and  well  may 
it  be  so,  since  rumor  averreth  .  .  .  .”  But 
what  Rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongues, 
had  in  this  case  to  answer  for,  the  abbot 
was  not  now  destined  to  know,  for  at  this 
moment  the  hosteler  entered,  followed  by 
Christian  the  pilgrim. 

“  Welcome,  palmer,”  said  the  abbot, 
“  thou  bearest  thy  emblem  from  Palestine, 

I  see.  Thou  art  fatigued,  and  needest 
refreshment  and  repose,  which  shall  speed¬ 
ily  be  afforded  thee,  and  then  gladly  would 
we  question  thee  touching  thy  adventures 
in  that  blessed  soil  (here  the  abbot  crossed 
himself)  where  thou  hast  been  abiding. 
Doubtless  they  are  profitable  to  learn.” 

“  1  have  indeed  sojourned  there  many 
years,”  said  Christian,  in  a  somewhat  broken 
voice  ;  “  and  have  returned  to  end  my  days 
in  mine  own  soil.” 

The  moment  the  pilgrim  spoke  Ailric 
started,  and  eagerly  regarded  him ;  and  as 
he  proceeded  and  spoke  of  his  long  absence, 
and  of  his  returning  to  end  his  days  in  his 
own  soil,  the  agitation  of  the  monk  became 
great,  and  must  have  been  observed  by 
others  in  the  apartment  had  not  their  atten¬ 
tion  been  entirely  engrossed  by  the  stranger. 
He  subdued,  however,  and  effectually  con¬ 
cealed  it ;  nor  did  he,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  even  address  the  pilgrim. 

When,  after  experiencing  the  mo.st  kind 
and  courteous  hospitality,  Christian  pleaded 
fatigue,  and  begged  permission  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  was  conducted  to  a  neat  little  cell 
somewhat  apart  from  the  general  dormitory. 
The  night  was  beautiful  and  summer-like  ; 
the  moon  was  full,  and  bathing  all  the 
scene  around  in  a  flood  of  light.  Christian 
extinguished  the  small  lamp,  which,  as  a 
visitor,  was  permitted  him,  threw  open  the 
little  casement,  and  gazed  around.  Well 
had  he  known  the  scone  with  the  exception 
of  the  precise  precinct  of  the  abbey,  but  the 
view  from  his  little  casement  extended  far 
beyond  that.  Slowly  he  turned  his  eye 
round,  and  mound  after  mound,  and  hill 
after  hill,  opened  by  degrees  on  kis  memory 
with  all  the  distinctness  of  former  days. 
And  at  last,  as  thought  after  thought  awak- 
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ened  in  his  eye’,  his  mind,  his  heart,  at  last 
he  reeocmised — distinctly  recojznised — the 
spot  where  William  the  Norman  stood  ere 
he  made  his  last  and  decisive  charge. 

“  VV’^here  then  was  I  r”  murmured  the 
agoniied  pilgrim,  as  he  pressed  his  burning 
forehead  against  the  casement,  whilst  busy 
thoughts  and  recollections  were  torturing 
his  brain — “  where  then  was  IV' 

Alas  !  too  well  he  knew  that  the  abbey, 
to  sec  which  an  unconquerable  impulse  had 
urged  him,  was  reared  on  the  very  spot 
where,  defending  his  standard  to  the  death, 
he  had  stood  until  cut  down  by  Norman 
swords. 

“  I  thought,”  murmured  he,  whilst  scald¬ 
ing  tears  fell  from  his  eyes, — “  I  thought 
all  these  feelings  were  subdued,  conquered, 
eradicated.  Alas!  alas!  our  Lady  plead 
for  me,  weak,  wretched  worm  that  1  am  !” 

And  again  the  poor  pilgrim  looked  forth 
on  the  night,  and  his  countenance  gradually 
became  tranquillized,  his  manner  calm. 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  his  cell — he  started — a  slight 
matter  alarmed  his  over-wrought  feelings  ; 
he  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  little  while  the 
knock  was  repeated,  even  more  gently  than 
before. 

With  a  slight  trepidation  of  manner  the 
pilgrim  opened  the  door,  and  there  appear¬ 
ed  the  ajjed  monk  whom  he  had  observed  at 
the  evening  meal  to  be  a  visitor  at  the 
abbey.  Ailric  advanced,  looked  cautiously 
around,  closed  the  door,  and  then,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  took  the  hand  of  the  pilgrim,  and 
reverently  kissed  it. 

“  What  means  this  inquired  the  pil¬ 
grim,  hardly  able  to  articulate. 

“  My  prince  !”  sobbed  the  monk,  “  my 
loved  and  honored  lotd.  Nay,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ailric,  as  the  pilgrim  used  some 
deprecatory  action,  “  you  need  not  attempt 
disguise,  for  I  knew  the  first  sound  of  your 
voice,  and  my  heart  has  throbbed  with  every 
word  you  have  uttered.” 

“  And  who  are  you  said  Harold,  in  a 
husky  voice,  finding  all  attempt  at  conceal¬ 
ment  vain. 

“  Ailric  de  Childeniaister,  a  poor  monk 
of  your  own  Abbey  of  Waltham,  who  ac¬ 
companied  you  to  the  field  on  that  fatal 
day.” 

“  True,  true ;  and  I  had  ungratefully 
forgotten  thee.” 

“  Nay,  my  gracious  prince,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  you  should  remember 
one  who  was  ever  too  humble  to  attract 
your  notice.  But  I  was  not  too  humble  to 


love  you  and  to  weep  for  you  ;  and  Heaven 
can  bear  witness  how  sincerely  I  have  done 
both.  Little  did  1  think  to  live  to  see  this 
day  ;  Heaven  be  praised  for  its  mercies, — 
I  can  now  die  in  peace.” 

“  But  I  thought  my  death  was  consider¬ 
ed  certain 

“  So  it  was,  gracious  sir,  and  we 
buried  an  efiigy  at  Waltham  to  deceive 
the  usurper  ;  but  a  rumor  was  afloat 
among  us  that  you  were  departed  on  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil  a  vow, 
before  you  returned  to  fight  again  for  your 
kingdom.  Mihe  old  eyes  will  yet  see  you 
on  the  throne  which  the  proud  Norman 
thinks  he  holds  so  securely.” 

“  Never — never  !”  said  Harold  solemn- 

ly- 

The  monk  started,  and  was  about  to 
speak,  but  Harold  motioned  him  to  si¬ 
lence. 

“  It  was  my  purpose,”  said  Harold,  ‘‘af¬ 
ter  once  more  fea.sting  my  longing  eyes 
with  the  view  of  my  father’s  lands,  and  of 
this  heath — (here  he  shuddered  visibly) — 
it  was  my  purpose  to  retire  to  some  lonely 
cell,  and  in  prayer  and  penitence  to  await 
that  death,  of  the  speedy  approach  of 
which  I  feel  sure  warnings — ray  former  name 
and  rank  unknown  to  any  one.  This  purpose 
I  still  hold.  And  I  charge  thee — I  charge 
thee  on  the  allegiance .  thou  once  owedst 
me — to  betray  my  existence  to  no  one  ;  for 
behold,”  added  he,  throwing  back  his  cowl 
for  the  first  time,  “  1  am,  even  as  thyself, 
sworn  to  Heaven  !” 

The  monk  looked,  but  his  fast-filling 
eyes  could  see  naught  but  the  direful 
change  which  time,  and  sickness,  and  sor¬ 
row  had  wrought  in  the  fine  lineaments  of 
the  once  noble  prince. 

“  It  is  hard,”  said  Harold,  mournfully, 
“  even  now,  when,  as  I  call  the  saints  to 
witness,  no  ambitious  thought  or  wish 
dwells  on  roy  mind — it  is  exquisitely  pain¬ 
ful  to  rake  from  their  tombs  the  buried 
hopes  and  wishes  of  by-gone  time  ;  yet 
will  I  essay  it  this  once,  since  it  will  be  the 
last  time,  save  one^  that  Harold  will  speak 
in  his  own  person.” 

He  seated  himself  on  the  side  of  the  lit- 
tie  pallet  bed,  and  resumed  : 

.  “  Of  that  day,  that  fearful  day,  all  that 
I  remember  is  seeing  Norman  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  my  standard,  which  I  rushed 
forward  to  rescue ;  and  when — after  what 
interval  I  know  not — I  found  myself  in  an 
obscure  tenement  at  Winchester,  under  the 
care  of  a  cunning  woman  of  the  East,  who 
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prescribed  for  my  wounds,  which  were  des¬ 
perate,  with  skill  and  care.  Months  pass¬ 
ed  away  ere  1  was  able  to  crawl  over  the 
floor,  and  not  less  than  a  couple  of  years 
had  elapsed  before  I  could  attempt  any 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  my  kingdom.  In 
the  meantime  the  worthy  frankleiu  who,  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  had  borne  me  to 
concealment  when  he  found  I  was  alive, 
died.  Many  of  the  thanes  and  nobles  to 
whom  I  had  looked  for  help,  had  either 
submitted  to  the  Norman,  or  been  reduced 
by  him.  My  mother,  my  noble-hearted 
mother,  had  fled  to  Flanders ;  my  brave 
brothers  were  dead  ;  my  wife,  my  gentle 
and  beautiful  Editha — alas  !  alas  !  she 
died  by  me  on  the  way — and  I  was 
alone  !” 

“  Oh !”  resumed  he,  after  an  agitated 
pause,  “  was  not  the  finger  of  God  in  this? 
Whilst  I  lay  helpless  as  a  babe,  my  coun¬ 
trymen  were  enslaved ;  they  had  become,  al¬ 
most  to  a  man,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water;  and  Norman  power  and  policy! 
were  spread  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  i 

“  What  was  I,  that  I  should  set  myself 
against  a  system  which  seemed  like  a  de¬ 
cree  from  above,  so  speedily  and  so  tho¬ 
roughly  was  it  established  t 

“No I  prayed  for  guidance,  for  di¬ 
rection,  and  it  was  vouchsafed.  1  threw 
the  mail  from  my  breast,  the  helmet  from 
ray  brow,  and  I  vowed  myself  to  Heaven. 
Barefooted  have  I  wandered  over  the  Holy 
Land— I  have  knelt  by  the  tomb  of  the 
blessed  son  of  Mary — I  have  watered  the 
soil  of  Calvary  with  my  tears.  Penury  and 
hunger,  privation  and  want,  I  have  often 
known ;  but  utter  misery  never,  until  this 
sad  night,  when  the  ghosts  of  thousands, 
sacrificed  to  my  ambition,  seemed  to  arise 
in  threatening  array  before  me.  Yet  do  1 
humbly  trust  that  long  years  of  penitence 
and  prayer  may  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

“  And  now,  my  faithful  friend,  leave 
me  :  1  am  much  exhausted,  and  would  fain 
seek  an  hour’s  repose  to  prepare  me  for  the 
morrow’s  travail.  Yet  does  my  vow  for¬ 
bid  me  to  sleep  after  the  second  hour  of  the 
morn.  Remember  me,  and  pray  for  me  ; 
but  breathe  not  my  name  to  any.  We  meet 
no  more  on  this  side  the  grave.” 

With  many  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
blessings,  they  parted.  At  daybreak 
Christian  resumed  his  pilgrimage  ;  and  at 
a  somewhat  later  hour  the  monk  Ailric  set 
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out  on  his  return  to  his  own  Abbey  of  Wal¬ 
tham. 

When  again  at  home,  there  was  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  demeanor  which  often  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  those  around  him.  He 
would  look  amazingly  mysterious  when 
certain  subjects  were  broached,  and  screw 
up  his  mouth  as  if  with  a  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  speak ;  at  other  times, 
brimful  of  something,  he  would  eagerly  be¬ 
gin  to  speak,  and  suddenly  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  as  if  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  unawares  too  far.  On  some  occasions 
he  would  assume  a  most  provoking  look  of 
intelligence,  and  smile,  and  hem,  as  if  in¬ 
timating,  “  What  could  I  not  say,  if  I 
would?”  and  at  other  times  the  old  man’s 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  his  features  would 
seem  almost  convulsed  with  emotion,  and 
he  would  sit  for  hours  apparently  absorbed 
in  intense  thought.  The  brotherhood,  at 
first  disposed  to  be  somewhat  annoyed  at 
these  new  and  unaccountable  fancies,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  abbot  (to  whom,  of  course, 
Ailric  had  revealed  under  the  sacred  seal 
of  confession  what  he  knew)  always  treated 
them  with  indulgence  and  a  certain  degree 
of  respect ;  so  at  last  they  became  indifier- 
ent  to  them,  and  said  that  “  Brother  Ail¬ 
ric  was  in  his  dotage.”  He  was  certainly 
of  a  great  age. 

Meanwhile  Christian  pursued  his  way, 
seeking  some  secluded  shelter,  but  without 
any  definite  route,  and  indeed  without  hav¬ 
ing  at  all  resolved  on  the  place  where  he 
should  lay  up  his  rest.  Aloved,  however, 
by  an  internal  feeling,  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse,  ho  wandered  to  Chester ;  and  when 
there,  impelled  by  a  sensation  he  could  no 
way  define,  he  was  led  to  the  churchyard 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  river  Dee. 
In  a  secluded  comer  was  a  solitary  hut, 
probably  the  abode  of  a  hermit,  and  thither 
he  bent  his  steps  for  shelter.  Knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  shed,  he  received  no  an¬ 
swer  ;  so,  gently  raising  the  latch,  he  en¬ 
tered,  and  found  the  inmate  stretched  upon 
a  pi  allot,  expiring.  Christian  rendered  to 
him  the  last  offices  of  humanity,  and  then, 
con«idering  that  the  finger  of  Heaven  was 
visible  in  the  impulse  which  led  him  to 
this  sequestered  spot,  he  here  laid  up  his 
staff. 

Seven  years  elapsed,  during  which  Chris¬ 
tian  remained  the  pious  and  contented  in¬ 
habitant  of  this  little  hut,  and  then  the 
warnings  which  he  had  long  felt  were  veri- 
I  fled,  and  a  neighboring  priest  was  summon- 
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moned  to  receive  the  dying  confession  of 
the  hermit. 

And  then  it  was  first  discovered  that  he 
whose  humhlo  piety  and  meek  and  lowly 


demeanor  had  for  so  many  years  excited 
the  veneration  of  all  aronnd,  was  none 
other  than 

Harold,  the  last  Saxon  King  of  England  !* 


from  Chanberi'f  Edinburgh  Joornil. 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

A  TALE. 


BY  ANNA  MARIA  SAROEANT. 


Yon  wish  to  delay  yoor  decision  until  you  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  further  consult¬ 
ing  your  wife,  1  presume  This  observa¬ 
tion  was  addressed  by  a  house  agent  to  a 
young  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  past  been  in  treaty  respecting  the 
lease  of  a  snop. 

“  Consult  my  wife  !”  repeated  Bradshaw 
in  a  tone  indicative  of  surprise  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  “  No  ;  I  would  never  consult  a  woman 
upon  a  matter  of  business.” 

“  Oh,  Ibeg  your  pardon,”  hastily  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  wary  house  agent,  secretly  rejoicing 
at  having  at  length  discovered  the  weak 
side  of  the  man  he  was  dealing  with  ;  “  but 
I  thought  you  might  possibly  like  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  to  see  the  house.  I  know  the 
ladies  like  to  have  a  voice  in  such  matters.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  don’t  ask  her  advice  in  any 
matter,”  the  young  man  sharply  retorted  ; 
“  and  to  prove  to  you,  Mr.  Hutchingson, 
that  1  don’t  boast  of  an  independence  I  do 
not  really  possess.  I’ll  strike  the  bargain  at 
once.” 

The  house  agent  had  previously  tried  all 
the  usual  methods  of  drawing  the  business 
to  a  close.  He  had  assured  him  that  his 
rival  draper,  Mr.  Dawkins,  had  been  after 
it,  and  that  several  other  persons  were 
eager  to  have  it.  These,  however,  had 
failed.  Bradshaw  still  had  scruples  regard¬ 
ing  the  prudence  of  the  affair ;  for  the  rent 
and  taxes  were  exorbitant,  and  the  terms 
of  the  lease  far  from  favorable ;  but  no 

♦  This  sketch  may  appear  an  extravagant  fiction 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  that  there  is  extant  a 
Life  or  Legend  of  Harold  (Harl.  MSS.  3776), 
which  names  many  of  the  circumstances  en^afted 
In  it  His  being  nursed  of  his  wounds  at  Winches- 
t  er ;  his  pilgrimage ;  his  yearning  after  his  native 
land;  his  pious  acknowledgment  of  an  Almighty 
hand  in  the  Norman  Conquest ;  his  assuming  the 
name  of  Christian;  and  his  death  in  a  hermitage  at 
Chester. 


sooner  was  it  hinted  that  he  was  waiting  for 
his  wife’s  consent,  than  Hutchingson’s  end, 
as  he  had  actually  perceived  would  be  the 
case,  was  accomplished. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the 
above-related  conversation,  that  Mr.  Peter 
Bradshaw  was  a  domestic  tyrant :  he  was 
willing  to  allow  his  wife  all  the  home  com¬ 
forts  his  means  would  afford,  and  his  manner 
towards  her  was  not  often  unkind ;  but  then 
she  must  never  dare  to  express  an  opinion 
on  any  subject — the  preparation  of  the 
dishes  for  his  table  or  the  dress  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  excepted.  We  sometimes  hear  men¬ 
tion  made  of  individuals  who  have  but  two 
ideas,  and  this  is  surely  a  poor  allowance. 
Unhappily,  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  but  one  ;  and 
that  one  was — that  it  was  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  man  to  take  the  counsel  of  a  wo¬ 
man.  His  notions  of  the  mental  superiority 
of  “  the  lords  of  the  creation”  were  so 
towering,  that  he  looked  down  upon  his 
gentle  spouse  with  feelings  bordering  on 
contempt,  and  consequently  treated  her  as 
he  would  an  upper  servant,  whose  office  it 
was  to  administer  to  his  domestic  comfort. 
He  on  his  part  thought  he  was  discharging 
I  his  sole  duty  by  finding  her  the  means  to 
I  supply  a  liberal  table  and  suitable  appa¬ 
rel,  and  by  treating  her  with  negative  kind¬ 
ness. 

“  Well,  Martha,  I’ve  taken  that  shop  in 
Market  Street,”  the  husband  exclaimed  on 
returning  home  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  threw 
himself  at  full  length  (which,  to  own  the 
truth,  did  not  far  exceed  five  feet,  notwith- 
•standing  his  exalted  idea  of  himself)  upon 
the  couch  in  his  little  back  parlor. 

“  What  shop,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw  asked  in  surprise. 

“  Why,  the  new  shop  opposite  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  thought  of 
taking  it  ?’’ 
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“  No,  Peter  ;  yon  once  said  tliat  you  bad 
'looked  at  it,  and  asked  the  rent,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  much  too  high  for  our  means.’’ 

“  I  am  going  to  try  it  at  all  events,”  the 
husband  rejoined  a  little  tartly,  for  be  was 
not  pleased  with  her  vague  allusion  to  the 
imprudence  of  which  his  conscience  accused 
him  of  having  been  guilty.  “  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  he  done  now  a  days  without  a 
great  show ;  and  1  think  I  have  stayed  in 
this  dull  street  long  enough.” 

“  This  shop  has  afforded  us  a  comfortable 
maintenance  for  seven  years,  my  dear,”  the 
wife  quietly  observed. 

The  change  will  be  for  your  benefit, 
Martha,”  Mr-  Bradshaw  interposed  ;  “  you 
will  have  the  use  of  three  or  four  additional 
rooms,  and  large  ones,  instead  of  these 
little  pigeon-holes,  so  1  don’t  see  that  you 
will  have  any  reason  to  complain.” 

“  1  am  not  complaining,  Peter,”  she  re¬ 
turned  ;  “  1  am  only  fearful  that  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expenses  from 
your  profits  ;  besides  which,  we  must,  you , 
know,  have  this  house  on  our  hands  three 
years  longer.” 

“  I  shall  easily  find  a  tenant, ”  he  care¬ 
lessly  replied  ;  adding,  “  and  1  have  taken 
the  other  for  twenty-one  years.” 

“  Twenty-one  years  !”  exclaimed  the  wife 
in  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  but  seeing  that 
the  gathering  storm  was  about  to  break,  she 
dared  not  add  more. 

When  some  persons  have  done  that  which 
their  consciences  decide  to  be  wrong,  they 
not  unfrequently  have  recourse  to  a  fit  of 
passion,  as  the  only  means  of  silencing  the 
remonstrances  of  those  who  have  most  cause 
to  complain  ;  and  to  this  refuge  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  fled,  knowing  that  he  had  no  argu¬ 
ments  to  trust  to.  His  wife  being  too  gen¬ 
tle  to  resist,  and  too  wise  for  strife,  suffered 
it  to  have  its  vent  without  a  word  of  retort. 
Thus  it  shortly  subsided  into  a  csdin. 

Another  month  found  the  family  settled 
in  their  new  abode ;  and  the  usual  methods 
of  advertising  informed  “  Mr.  Bradshaw’s 
friends  and  the  public  that  he  had  removed 
from  No.  7  Church  Street,  to  50  Market 
Street,  where  he  hoped,  by  offering  the 
best  articles  at  a  very  moderate  price,  to 
merit  their  continued  patronage  and  sup¬ 
port  but  notvrithstanding  this  announce¬ 
ment,  the  expected  influx  of  customers  did 
not  follow,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  expenditure  of  the  shopkeeper, 
and  his  spirits  consequently  fell. 

“  Martha,  my  dear,”  he  one  day  said, 
addressing  his  wife  a  few  weeks  subsequent 


to  the  period  at  whicfi  the  change  took 
place,  “I  am  convinced  that  my  want  of 
success  here  is  wholly  owing  to  the  small 
capital  I  have,  so  I  have  been  thinking  of 
taking  a  partner  into  my  concern.” 

“  You  must  be  cautious  whom  you  trust, 
my  dear  Peter,”  Mrs.  Bradshs^w  quietly 
remarked. 

“  Oh,  I  have  taken  care  to  be  oti  the 
right  side,”  her  husband  answered.  1  have 
made  a  bargain  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  for  my  benefit.” 

“  Then  you  have  already  settled  the 
affair  !”  cried  the  wife  in  surprise.  “  1 
thought  you  implied  that  you  had  it  only  in 
contemplation.  Pray  who  may  it  be  that 
you  have  made  this  arrangement  with  .”’ 

“  With  the  son  of  ray  father’s  old  friend, 
Smithson.  The  old  man  is  anxious  to  asso¬ 
ciate  his  son  mth  some  steady  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  willing  to  put  a  thousand  pounds 
into  the  concern,  which  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  stock  my  new  shop,  and  will  enable 
mo  to  extend  my  connexion.” 

“  A  thousand  pounds,  will  1  think,  be  a 
poor  recompense  for  having  a  young  man  of 
George  Smithson’s  habits  as  a  partner  in 
your  business,”  Mrs.  Bradshaw  observed. 
“  It  is  not  often  that  I  interfere  in  such 
matters,”  she  pursued  ;  “  but  if  you  take 
my  advice,  Peter,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.’ 

“  And  why  not,  pray  ?”  her  Lmsband 
sharply  asked.  “  1  have  known  the  father 
these  twenty  years,  and  his  character  has 
always  stood  high  for  integrity.’’ 

“  'i’hat  may  be ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  son  will  not  bring  you  into  trouble. 
You  know  he  has  caused  his  father  a 
great  deal  of  unhappiness  by  his  imprudence 
and  extravagance  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  like  rushing  into  ruin  with  your  eyes 
open  to  have  any  connection  with  him.” 

“You  are  too  severe  upon  the  young 
man,  Martha,”  Mr.  Bradshaw  interposed, 
with  an  inflection  of  voice  which  indicated 
that  his  judgment  was  more  than  half  con¬ 
vinced  by  her  argument.  “  He  has  been  a 
little  extravagant  in  his  youth  ;  but  now  he 
has  sowed  his  wild  oats,  his  father  hopes  he 
will  settle  down  into  more  steady  habits.” 

“  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  father  should 
hope  so ;  but  not  that  you,  my  dear  Peter, 
should  depend  on  such  slender  foundations 
in  a  matter  which  may  be  so  very  serious. 
My  own  observation,”  she  added,  “  has 
led  me  to  remark  that  a  disobedient,  ex¬ 
travagant  youth,  seldom  makes  a  st^dy, 
persevering  man.” 
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“  Oh,  you  always  look  on  the  dark  side’ 
of  the  picture,  Martha ;  you  are  always 
prognosticating  evil.  For  my  part,  1  like 
to  hope  the  best.”  This  speech  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  one  or  two  of  those  nervous 
movements  which  often  attend  unsound 
arguments ;  but  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  was 
really  much  concerned  at  the  new  step  of 
imprudence  her  husband  was  about  to  take, 
thought  it  right  to  be  more  than  usually 
tenacious  in  maintaining  her  ground.  All, 
however,  was  vain.  “  Pshaw — stuff !  ”  mut¬ 
tered  Mr.  Bradshaw.  It  was  all  he  could  say, 
for  he  had  not  even  a  lame  leg  to  stand  upon. 

Mr.  Peter  Bradshaw’s  once  small  and 
comparatively  unpretending  concern  now 
assumed  the  more  substantial  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  firnty  though  it  had  really  less 
ground  for  so  d(dng :  and  fresh  placards 
and  advertisements  announced  “that  Messrs. 
Bradshaw  and  Smithson  would  now  be 
able  to  offer  the  public  goods  of  superior 
quality  at  a  before  unheard-of  price.”  But 
neither  the  plate-glass,  the  puffing,  nor  the 
partner,  bad  the  (fcsired  effect  of  entieing 
fresh  people  to  inspect  the  wares ;  and 
many  of  those  who  had  been  regular  cas- 
tomers  at  the  late  shop  in  Church  Street 
discontinued  dealing,  thinking  that,  in 
order  to  make  so  much  show,  the  articles 
must  really  be  inferior.  To  add  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw’s  distress,  the  house  he  had  before 
occupied  did  not  let,  nor  did  it  seem  likely 
to  do  so  till  the  lease  had  expired,  owing 
to  its  being  in  want  of  a  thorough  repair. 

J  ust  at  this  period  the  attention  of  the 
family  was  called  to  an  affair  of  a  different 
nature.  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  eldest  brother 
had  died  some  years  previously,  and  made 
him  his  executor,  and  also  the  guardian  of 
his  only  daughter.  The  interest  of  the 
money  was  to  be  aj>propriated  to  the  young 
lady’s  board  and  education  till  she  became 
of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  at  her  own  dispo¬ 
sal.  Miss  Caroline  Bradshaw  had  been 
brought  up  at  a  boardiug-sohool  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  London^  and  remained  there  after 
her  education  was  deemed  Jinishedy  till 
within  a  few  months  of  the  expiratmn  of 
her  minority,  at  which  time  it  was  proposed, 
by  her  uncle  that  she  should  take  up  her 
residence  in  his  house.  As  his  fair  ward 
had,  in  addition  to  a  pretty  face,  the  at¬ 
traction  of  fifteen  huiulred  pounds,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  had,  daring  those  few  months, 
seveial  overtures  for  her  hand ;  but,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  rival  candidates,  it  was  at 
length  discovered  that  Mr.  George  Smith- 
son,  who  was  amongst  the  number,  was  the 


favored  haJividual.  This  circnurstance 
caused  Mrs.  Bradshaw  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  Unhappily  for  her  own  prospects, 
she  had  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  she 
had  formed  eonceming  the  yOung  man. 
She  foresaw  that  poverty  and  misery  must 
be  the  termination  of  the  career  he  waa 
pursuing,  and  she  trembled  lest  her  niece 
should  be  involved  in  the  rain  he  wan  bring¬ 
ing  upom  bimself,  and  she  feared  on  them 
also.  She  made  several  appeals  to  her 
husband,  begging  him,  as  he  valued  the 
happiness  of  his  brother’s  child,  to  warn 
her  of  the  precipice  on  which  she  stood  ; 
hut  lie  was  deaf  to  her  pleadings.  “  Caro¬ 
line  is  old  enough  to  choose  a  husband  for 
herself,  and  I  shan’t  interfere  rn  the  mat¬ 
ter,”  he  on  one  occasion  angrily  returned. 
“  I  would  not,  certainly,  have  any  hand  in 
making  up  thematoh,  because  people  might 
say  that  1  wanted  to  keep  her  money  in  ray 
own  hands  for  the  use  of  the  firm  ;  but  she 
shall,  certainly,  do  as  she  pleases.”  The 
wife  had  next  recourse  to  arguments  with 
the  young  lady  herself ;  but  Miss  Caroline 
thought  her  own  judgment  superior  in  such 
matters  to  that  of  her  good  aunt.  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  then  tried  to  delay  a  union  whidi 
she  could  not  prevent.  She  represented  to 
her  husband  that  if  he  withheld  his  consent 
for  twelve  months,  he  would  by  that  time 
see  how  the  young  man  conducted  himself 
in  the  connection  he  had  already  formed 
with  the  family,  and  thus  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  there  was 
any  prospect  of  happiness  for  his  niece. 
Poor  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  prejudices  concernkig 
the  guperior  judgment  of  his  own  sex  came 
again  into  full  play.  He  was  angry  at 
what  he  termed  his  wife’s  pertinacity  in 
grmindlcss  apprehensions,  and  persisted  in 
saying  he  should  let  the  young  people  follow 
their  own  eourso.  The  result  was,  that 
Miss  Caroline  Bradshaw  became  Mrs.. 
Smithson  on  the  very  day  that  she  attained 
her  majority. 

The  young  couple  had  arranged,  thoughr 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  kuowledge, 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  to  invest  the  greater  part 
of  the  bride’s  fortune  in  establishing  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  London.  The  fact  was,  that  Smith- 
son  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  subordi¬ 
nate  position  he  held  in  the  firm.  He 
wanted  to  have  the  entire  management ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  money  should  pass 
through  his  hands,  which  Mr.  Bradshaw 
had  hitherto  wisely  prevented.  A  propo¬ 
sal  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  town  did  not 
awaken  surprise  or  suspicion  ;  b«t  this  was 
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the  preparatory  step  for  the  plan  being 
put  into  execution. 

Three  weeks  after  his  niece’s  marriage, 
Mr.  Bradshaw  received  a  letter  from  his 
young  partner,  stating  that  he  had  just  had 
the  offer  of  a  dashing  shop  in  Regent  Street 
on  very  advantageous  terms;  that  they 
wished,  therefore,  to  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  London,  instead  of  returning  to. 

B - ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 

Bradshaw  approving  of  the  arrangement, 
he  and  his  beloved  Caroline  were  quite 
willing  that  the  profits  of  the  concern 
should  be  equally  shared  with  their  dear 
uncle.  All  he  desired  was,  he  said,  to 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  London 
business  left  wholly  to  himself.  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  with  her  cuk.omary  penetration,  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  was  likely  to  involve  them 
in  still  greater  trouble.  She  foresaw  that 
it  would  enable  Smithson  to  make  what  use 
he  pleased  of  his  partner’s  name ;  and  now 
that  he  was  removed  from  under  their  eye, 
it  was  likely  that  he  would  become  more 
improvident  and  reckless  than  ever.  She 
again  ventured  to  expostulate  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  representing  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  firm  at  once,  and 
thus  save  himself  from  absolute  ruin.  Had 
this  advice  come  from  any  otlier  quarter,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  have 
seen  and  acknowledged  its  wisdom.  Indeed, , 
as  it  was,  he  had  his  misgivings;  but  thei 
fact  of  its  being  urged  by  bis  wife, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  pursue 
a  contrary  course.  The  result  was,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  months,  the  names 
of  Bradshaw  and  Smithson  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  amongst  the  list  of  bankrupts ; 
and  a  very  inconsiderable  dividend  had 
they  to  offer,  for  Smithson  had  given  bills 
upon  the  credit  of  the  firm  to  a  large 
amount,  having  in  the  meantime  launch^ 
out  into  expenses  which  a  capital  of  five 
thousand,  in.stead  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
would  scarcely  justify.  Nor  was  this  all. 
He  had,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
formed  oonneotions  with  several  dissolute 
young  men,  who,  being  like  himself,  in 
want  of  sufficient  means  to  gratify  their 
extravagant  desires,  occasionally  had  re¬ 
course  to  fraudulent  acts  in  order  to  supply 
those  moans.  This  was  discovered  just  at 
the  time  his  commercial  affairs  were  finally 
settled ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  leaving  his 
unhappy  wife  in  a  most  destitute  and  hope¬ 
less  condition. 

Poor  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  in  a  state  bor¬ 


dering  on  insanity.  His  naturally  weak 
mind  sank  under  an  accumulated  load  of 
sufferings,  which,  in  spite  of  his  inordinate 
self-esteem,  he  could  not  but  feel  had  been 
brought  on  by  his  own  want  of  prudent  fore¬ 
thought.  He  was  really  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  the  contemplation  of  the  misery 
in  which  it  had  involved  his  gentle  wife  and 
innocent  children ;  his  niece’s  distress,  too, 
and  consequent  illness,  gave  additional 
poignancy  to  the  stroke.  He  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  part  of  a 
father  or  guardian  towards  her ;  and  that 
her  premature  death,  or  the  horrors  of  her 
future  life,  would  be  alike  owing  to  this 
fact.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  the  only  person 
capable  of  action,  and  sho  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  displayed  an  energy  of  character 
which  was  little  expected,  but  which  could 
alone  be  of  any  avail  in  saving  her  family 
from  a  total  wreck.  Her  kind  and  ju¬ 
dicious  treatment  of  the  unhappy  young 
wife  restored  her,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  some  measure  of  health ;  and  her 
prudent  counsel  then  induced  her  to  make 
an  effort  for  self-support,  by  means  of  the 
education  which  slie  had  received.  The 
task  of  soothing  the  irritated  feelings,  and 
calming  the  perturbed  spirit  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  was  less  easy ;  yet  this  she  in  time 
had  the  happiness  of  accomplishing.  She 
did  not,  it  must  bo  told,  do  it  by  vaunting 
her  superior  judgment  and  forethought, 
and  taxing  him  with  being  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  befallen  them.  She 
did  not  even  vaguely  allude  to  his  folly,  or 
to  her  having  foretold  the  event.  She 
merely  endeavored  to  show  him  that,  how¬ 
ever  unprosperous  his  circumstances  might 
be,  her  affection  was  unchanged,  and  her 
desire  to  share  his  fortunes  unabated.  She 
bore  his  petulance  with  calmness,  and  his 
only  half-subdued  pride  with  patience,  try¬ 
ing  to  soften  the  rigor  of  their  present 
situation,  and  selecting  opportunities  for 
offering  wholesome  advice,  and  forming  ju¬ 
dicious  plans  for  the  future.  Though  weak- 
minded  and  imprudent  in  the  extreme, 
Bradshaw  was  not  an  unprincipled  man. 
Notwithstanding  tbe  late  unhappy  affair, 
his  character  for  integrity  was  not  im¬ 
peached.  Mrs,  Bradshaw,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vised  that  they  should  return  to  their  late 
residence  in  Church  Street,  which  was  still 
untenanted,  and  recommence  business  on  a 
small  scale,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of 
their  former  customers  for  a  renewal  of 
their  favors.  She  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  cheerfully  confine  the  household  ex- 
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pcnditure  within  the  limits  of  their  profits, 
whatever  they  might  he  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  proposed,  if  possible,  laying  aside  some 
portion  of  those  profits  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  at  least  a  part  of  the  debts  they  had 
themselves  incurred.  Bradshaw  listened, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  something 
like  complacency  to  this  prudent  counsel. 
He  was  too  well  satisfied  with  the  plan  to 
raise  even  an  objection  ;  and  though  his 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge 
it,  he  was  really  much  pleased  with  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  whole  matter. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  too  unostentatious  to  feel 
any  desire  for  commendation,  was  satisfied 
with  accomplishing  what  she  felt  to  be  right, 
though  she  would  certainly  have  been 
pleased  with  an  expression  of  approbatiDn, 
and  she  immediately  set  about  the  necessary 
preparations  for  remoral. 

B - bad,  for  nearly  a  century,  been 

one  of  those  quiet  country  towns  in  which 
the  only  variations  known  are  the  deaths  of 
the  elder  members  of  the  families,  and 
the  younger  ones  springing  up  into  their 
places — the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  gone  on  for  so  many  years  in  the 
same  routine  of  events,  that  they  looked 
upon  anything  which  prognosticated  ad¬ 
vancement  as  an  absolute  evil.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  had  its  day,  and  also 
its  termination  ;  for  a  railway  was  just  at 
this  period  brought  so  near  to  the  place, 
that  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  have  a  sta¬ 
tion  there ;  and  such  a  circumstance  of 
course  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  by  exciting  a  desire  for  •speculation. 
As  in  all  other  revolutions,  the  results  were 
various :  to  some  it  wrought  evil,  to  others 
good.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  was  of  the  latter  ;  and  amongst 
those  individuals  who  benefited  was  Mr. 
Peter  Bradshaw.  His  small  unpretending 
shop  by  degrees  assumed  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  stylish  appearance ;  and  three  years 
subsequently  to  the  period  when  we  com¬ 
menced  our  narrative,  at  which  time  his 
lease  had  expired,  he  was  able  to  renew  it 
on  highly  advantageous  terms.  The  fact 
was  whispered,  and  not  without  some 
ground,  though  he  would  not  own  its  truth, 
that  be  on  this  occasion  consulted  his  wife 
regarding  the  length  of  time  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  was  one  evening  strolling, 
business  hours  being  over,  in  the  precincts 
of  the  railway  station,  amusing  himself  by 
watching  the  passengers  alight — some  look¬ 
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ing  anxiously  after  their  luggage,  some 
greeted  by  beloved  and  familiar  faces, 
others  seemingly  lonely,  and  with  little  of 
worldly  wealth  to  look  after — when  a  smart 
rap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  hearty  “  Hovr 
do  you  do,  my  old  friend  from  a  voice  the 
tones  of  which  were  not  unknown  to  him, 
aroused  him  from  his  contemplations,  and 
he  the  next  moment  recognised  the  features 
of  an  old  schoolmate.  “  Bradshaw,  my 
dear  fellow!”  exclaimed  the  traveller,  now 
bending  to  seize  him  by  the  hand,  and 
shaking  it  with  earnestness;  “  Pm  glad  to 
see  you — glad  to  see  yon  ;  on  my  word,  this 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure.” 

“  It  is  so  on  my  part  as  well  as  on  yours, 
my  good  friend,”  our  hero  returned,  survey¬ 
ing  with  a  pleased  expression  the  almost 
gigantic  form  of  bis  quondam  play-fellow. 

“  I  lost  sight  of  you  when  I  settled  in 
London,”  the  traveller  resumed ;  “  but 
I’ve  often  thought  of  you.  We  used  to  be 
cronies  at  school,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,”  Bradshaw  rejoined,  with  a  very 
undifrnified  he — he — he  !”  “  You  used 
to  fight  my  battles,  correct  all  my  exercises, 
and  work  my  sums,  for  I  never  had  much 
taste  for  such  things.” 

“  No,  nor  ability  neither,”  thought  bis 
auditor ;  but  be  loved  his  little  protege, 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  having  alwayslooked 
up  to  him  as  a  protector  and  friend,  and 
was  really  pleased  with  having  met  him  again. 

Come  home  and  take  supper  with  me, 
and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  my  good  lady,” 
Bradshaw  continued.  “  I’ve  been  an  un¬ 
lucky  wight,  but  Pm  getting  on  pretty  com¬ 
fortably  now.  How  has  the  world  treated 
you  r” 

“  Ob,  I’ve  managed  at  least  to  avoid 
failure  ;  but  I’ll  accept  of  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion  when  Pre  secured  a  bed  at  the  inn, 
and  then  we’ll  make  mutual  revelations.” 

“  Make  our  house  your  home  for  the 
night,”  exclaimed  the  draper:  “we  can 
find  you  a  bed ;  and  I  sec,”  glancing  at  the 
carpet-hag  his  friend  held  in  his  hand — “  I 
see  you  have  your  luggage  with  you.  Let 
us  go  home  at  once.” 

“  But  are  you  sure  that  my  stay  will  not 
be  deemed  an  intrusion  by  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
shaw  .^”  the  traveller  hesitatingly  interpos¬ 
ed  ;  adding, “it  is  not,  I  know,  always 
agreeable  to  ladies  to  perform  the  rites  of 
hospitality  for  a  stranger,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  intimation  of  a  visit.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradshaw  never  thinks  of  oppos¬ 
ing  anything  I  do  or  say,”  the  little  man 
pompously  returned. 
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“Indeed!” 

“  I  wouldn’t  allow  it;  and,  to  do  her 
justice,”  he  pursued,  “  she  never  showed 
any  inclination  to  dispute  my  authority.  All 
the  complaint  I  can  make  of  her  is,  that  she 
is  a  little  too  forward  with  her  advice  some¬ 
times.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  matter ;  she’ll  make  you  wel¬ 
come,  I  promise  you.  I  never  yet  knew 
her  look  black  upon  a  guest,  let  me  in¬ 
vite  him  when  I  would.” 

“  You  seem,  my  good  friend,  to  have 
been  lucky  in  your  choice  of  a  wife  at  all 
events,”  the  traveller  observed  ;  “  and  your 
description  of  your  home  is  so  inviting,  that 
^annot  resist  the  very  strong  inclination 
4lave  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  do. 
I’m  not  a  man  for  unmeaning  compli¬ 
ments,”  cried  Bradshaw;  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  with  some  difficulty  linked  his  arm  with¬ 
in  that  of  his  companion,  and  bustled 
towards  his  dwelling.  “  Are  you  married, 
Rawlins  r”  he  abruptly  asked  after  a  brief 
pause. 

“  Oh  yes,  I’ve  been  married  these  seven 
years.” 

“  Then  I  shrewdly  guess  that  you  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  let  your  wife  get  the 
upper  hand :  is  it  so 

“You’re  quite  mistaken  there,  myi 
friend.  My  idea  of  happiness  in  married 
life  is  for  man  and  wife  to  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  to  have  no  upper  hand  in  the  matter.” 

“  Oh — oh  1  that  is  your  opinion,  is  it } 
Well,  I  can’t  say  it  is  mine.  I  could  nev¬ 
er  live  with  a  woman  who  did  not  allow  me 
to  be  master.” 

“  T^or  I,  my  friend  ;  but  then  I  would, 
at  the  same  time,  allow  her  to  be  mistress.” 

“  Then  you  are  under  female  rule,  after 
all,  Rawlins.^” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  I  am  under  female 
influence.” 

The  friends  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  the  cheerful  smile 
which  sat  upon  Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  counte¬ 
nance,  when  told  by  her  husband  that  he 
had  brought  home  a  guest  for  the  night, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  she  set  about 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  accommo¬ 
dation,  clearly  indicated  that  the  draper’s 
statements  were  perfectly  correct?  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  lady  gave  the  gentlemen  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  unrestrained  confi¬ 
dence.  Rawlins  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  tell  his  tale  if  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  been 
present,  but  poor  Mr.  Bradshaw  never 
could  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  his  late 


failure  in  the  hearing  of  his  wife.  The 
shrewd  reader  may  possibly  give  a  broad 
guess  for  what  reason,  but  it  was  unac¬ 
knowledged  even  to  himself.  Rawlins,  at 
the  request  of  his  host,  related  his  story 
first ;  but  as  it  was  void  of  interest,  except¬ 
ing  to  those  who  had  a  personal  regard  for 
him,  we  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  the 
recital. 

“  My  narrative  is,  you  see,  very  barren 
of  incident,”  he  observed  as  he  concluded. 

“  I  have  had  no  hairbreadth  escapes ;  no 
sudden  reverses ;  no  accounts  of  being  drag¬ 
ged  to  a  prison  either  for  my  own  or  any  one 
else’s  debts  ;  and  now,  shall  I  tell  you  what 
has  been  the  key  to  my  prosperity 

“  Why,  you’ve  been  a  fortunate  fellow, 
thkt’s  all ;  you  always  were  so ;  you  never 
got  into  the  scrapes  that  I .  did  when  you 
were  a  boy.” 

“  Fortune  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
my  friend,”  Rawlins  exclaimed.  •  “  The  se¬ 
cret  of  my  success  is  this— 1  made  choice  of 
a  good  partner ;  and” - 

“Ah,  you  were  lucky  there  at  all  events,” 
Bradshaw  interposed.  “  My  partner  has 
been  my  ruin.” 

Rawlins  looked  up  in  astonishment. 
“  What,  that  quiet,  gentle-looking  woman  ?” 
he  remarked.  “  Why,  I  thought” - 

“•She!  No,  I  don’t  mean  her:  I  mean 
the  partner  I  took  into  my  concern.” 

Rawlins  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  blun¬ 
der.  “  I  beg  Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  pardon  a 
thousand  times,”  he  said ;  “  but  my  good 
fellow,  I  was  alluding  to  my  wife  when  I 
spoke  of  my  partner.  I  have  had  no  other 
partner,  I  have  needed  none.” 

“  I  took  a  young  man  into  my  business 
because  he  brought  in  a  thousand  pounds, 
but  he  turned  out  a  sad  rogue.” 

“  Ah,  I  had  no  such  inducement,”  Raw¬ 
lins  interposed.  “  I  selected  a  partner  with 
good  sense  and  good  principles  ;  that  was  of 
more  value  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  secret  of  my  success,  my  friend,  is  my 
having  made  use  of  these  qualifications,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her.” 

The  little  draper  looked  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted,  and  glanced  quickly  round  to  ob¬ 
serve  if  Mrs.  Bradshaw  were  within  hearing. 

“  Pshaw  !”  he  pettishly  exclaimed ; 
“  you’ve  been  a  fortunate  fellow,  that’s  the 
upshot  of  the  matter.” 

“  I  tell  you  once  more,  my  good  friend, 
that  fortune  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but 
we  won’t  get  into  a  dispute.  Let  me  hear 
your  story ;  I  fancy  it  has  more  interest 
than  mine.” 
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Bradshaw  was  not  sorry  to  change  the 
subject,  and  putting  on  a  very  dolorous  as¬ 
pect,  he  commenced  his  woful  tale.  Hap¬ 
py  would  he  have  been  had  Rawlins  allow¬ 
ed  him  to  proceed  without  interruption  ; 
but,  as  the  poor  little  draper  thought,  some 
evil  genius  possessed  him,  and  induced  him 
to  make  occasional  queries,  which  were  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  answer.  These  were — 
“  But  what  did  your  wife  say  to  this  ?” 
“  What  did  Mrs.  Bradshaw  advise 
“  Surely  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was  more  quick- 
sighted  “  Women  are  good  advisers  in 
such  cases,”  &c.  The  poor  man  got  more 
nervous  than  ever  when  obliged  to  confess 
that  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had  opposed  his  taking 
the  new  shop  and  the  long  lease  ;  that  she 
did  object  to  young  Smithson  as  a  partner  ; 
and  that  she  had  done  her  utmost  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  niece’s  marriage ;  but  he  made  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  the  raillery  which, 
though  not  very  quicksighted  himself,  he 
could  not  but  foresee  would  follow,  by  la¬ 
menting  that  he  had  been  born  under  such 
an  unlucky  planet. 

“  The  planets  have  had  no  more  to 
do  with  your  disasters  than  I  have,  my  wor¬ 
thy  friend,”  Rawlins  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming ;  “  but  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
information  for  which,  if  you  make  good 
use  of  it,  you’ll  thank  me  if,  at  the  end  of 
another  ten  years,  we  should  meet  again  ” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  long  before 
that !”  cried  Bradshaw. 

“  I  hope  we  shall,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
you  will  thank  me  for  the  information  when¬ 
ever  you  see  me.” 

“  Pray  what  may  it  be  ?” 

“lam  afraid  you  will  not  make  use  of  it 
without  a  little  reluctance,”  Rawlins  re¬ 
sumed  ;  “  but  I’m  confident  that  the  result 
will  fully  recompense  you  for  the  effort  it 
may  cost  you.  It  is  this,  my  friend : — All 
your  misfortunes  have  arisen  from  your 
having  pursued  a  course  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  that  which  1  have  taken  :  that  is, 
from  your  having  scorned  the  counsel  of  your 
wife.”  Poor  Bradshaw  at  that  moment 
wished  his  old  schoolmate  anywhere  but 
where  he  was ;  still  he  made  no  remark.. 

“  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  good 
fellow,”  Rawlins  proceeded,  “  we  lords  of 
the  creation  are  apt  to  plume  ourselves  on 
a  superiority  we  do  not  possess.  We  give 
the  ladies  credit  for  affection,  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we 
fancy  that  all  the  intelligence,  good  sense, 
and  sagacity  are  thrown  into  our  scale — 
that  is,  our  pates.  I  had  an  early  oppor¬ 


tunity  of  observing  this.  My  father  and  a 
twin  brother  wore  partners  in  business,  and 
occupied  adjoining  houses.  They  married, 
and  commenced  the  world  together,  and 
were  a.s  alike  in  character  as  in  age.  They 
were  upright,  well-meaning  men,  and  were, 
in  consequence,  much  esteemed  ;  but  they 
both  held  the  lordly  views  of  which  I  spoke. 
My  father,  happily  for  his  family,  made  a 
wise  choice  in  his  partner  for  life  ;  but  there 
his  wisdom  ended  :  he  scorned  to  make  use 
of  her  good  sense  and  judgment,  supposing, 
like  you,  that  women  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  any  matters  beyond  the  household 
economy.  My  uncle  was  less  happy  in  his 
selection.  He  married  a  giddy,  thoughtless 
woman.  Still  had  he  treated  her  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  showed  her  that  he  considered 
she  had  an  equal  interest  with  himself  in  his 
commercial  success,  he  might  possibly  have 
corrected  her  thoughtlessness  ;  but  as  this 
was  not  the  case,  she  was  always  carrying  on 
some  petty  deception,  which  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  their  original  peace.  I  learned  a 
valuable  lesson,  however,  from  their  experi¬ 
ence.  Thinks  1  to  myself,  when  I  marry. 
I’ll  have  a  wife  I  can  trust,  and  then  I 
will  trust  her.  She  shall  see  that  I  expect 
her  to  take  an  interest  in  my  wellbeing  in 
everything.  She  shall  be  my  confidant  in 
every  affair  relating  to  my  interest  or  my 
feelings  ;  and  she  shall  have  no  temptation 
to  deceive  me,  because  she  shall  not  have 
any  cause  to  complain  that  I  am  ungener¬ 
ous.  Well,  I  put  these  resolves  into  prac¬ 
tice,  and  it  has  fully  answered  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,”  he 
concluded,  perceiving  his  companion  was 
lost  in  a  fit  of  musing — “  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  happiness  in  the  marriage  state 
without  mutual  confidence.  The  more  a 
woman  is  trusted,  the  more  she  will  feel 
that  the  interests  of  her  husband  are  her 
own ;  and  I  believe  that  extravagant,  mis¬ 
managing  wives,  are  more  frequently  made 
so  by  the  want  of  this  confidence  than  by 
any  other  circumstance.” 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  followed 
by  a  little  handmaid  with  a  well-cooked  sa¬ 
vory  supper,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation, 
also  to  poor  Bradshaw’s  reverie  ;  and  in 
performing  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  his 
friend,  h^  forgot,  or  at  least  pardoned,  his 
telling  him  a  truth  which  no  one  had  ever 
had  the  moral  courage  to  tell  him  before. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  ere  the  two 
friends  again  met,  and  then  it  was  by  the 
same  fireside,  though  the  room  they  oc¬ 
cupied  contained  many  useful  and  orna- 
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mental  articles  which  it  bad  not  done  at 
the  former  meeting.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  being 
present  the  greater  part  of  the  evening, 
Rawlins  could  not  allude  to  the  subject  of 
their  last  conversation ;  but  he  thought, 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  present,  that  there 
was  some  improvement  in  the  quarter  where 
he  most  desired  it.  At  length  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  whispering  a  word  in  Brad¬ 


shaw’s  ear ;  but  as  it  was  a  whisper,  and 
only  heard  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
spoken,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  it.  The  answer  of 
the  little  draper  will,  however,  possibly  elu¬ 
cidate  the  mystery.  It  was  this  :  “  I’ve  not 
forgotten  it,  my  good  fellow  ;  I’ve  not  for¬ 
gotten  your  prophecy,  and  I  can’t  help  ful¬ 
filling  it.  Thank  ye— thank  yc  !” 


From  Ilowitt't  Joarnal. 

NATURE’S  NOBILITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  A8PINALL. 

Room  for  a  noble  man  to  pass  ! 

In  costly  robes  I  in  trappings  gay  ? 

A  fop  tricked  out  belbre  the  glass  I 
No !  clad  in  sober  grey ; 

A  nobleman  in  heart  is  he, 

With  mivd  for  his  nobility. 

His  crest,  a  soul  in  virtue  strong, 

His  arms,  a  heart. with  candor  bright ; 

Which  gold  bribes  not  to  what  is  wrong, 

Nor  blinds  to  what  is  right. 

The  patent  of  his  courtly  race, — 

Behold  it  in  his  open  face. 

He  cringes  not  on  those  above. 

Nor  tramples  on  the  woim  below ; 

Misfortunes  cannot  cool  his  love. 

Or  flattery  make  it  grow ; 

Staunch  to  his  friends  in  woe  or  weal, 

As  is  the  magnet  to  the  steel. 

He  envies  not  the  deepest  sage ; 

He  scofls  not  at  the  meanest  wight ; 

And  all  the  war  that  he  doth  wage 
Is  in  the  cause  of  right ; 

For  broad  estate,  and  waving  land,^ 

He  has  the  poor  man’s  willing  hand. 

He  is  not  rich,  and  yet,  indeed, 

Has  wealth ;  nor  poor,  his  stock  though  small 
Not  rich,  he  gives  so  much  to  need. 

Not  poor,  for  on  him  fall 
Such  blessings  from  relieved  distress, 

To  crown  his  path  with  happiness. 

Room  for  a  lord,  ye  truckling  crew, 

Who  round  earth’s  great  ones  fawn  and  wind  j 
Fall  back !  and  gaze  on  something  new 
A  lord,  at  least  in  mind — 

That  bravest  work  in  nature’s  plan, 

An  upright,  independent  man. 


LIFE. 

BY  ERNEST  JONES. 

Birds  above  me,  flowers  around  me, 
Forest-lights  so  golden  green : 

Like  a  chain  the  glory  bound  me, 

Like  a  chain  the  tranquil  scene. 

Calmly  past  me,  gently  sighing. 

Flowed  the  river  silvery  blue, 

Ever  hieing— ever  flying, 

Till  1  longed  to  wander  too. 

Lulling  music,  low,  beguiling, 
Lingered  on  the  level  waves, 

As  on  lips  of  syrens,  smiling, 

At  the  thought  of  distant  graves. 

To  the  measure  of  their  playing 
Danced  a  barque  upon  their  flow 
Like  a  water-lily,  swaying 
To  and  fro  and  to  and  fro. 

On  the  luring  waters  riding. 

On  and  on  it  floated  fast, 

Swiftly  gliding  nor  abiding 
At  the  pleasant  spots  I  passed. 

•Wider  still  the  stream  was  growing, 
Fainter  still  appeared  the  shore ; 
Stronger  still  the  tide  was  flowing  j 
Deeper  still  its  smothered  roar. 

Echoes  wandered,  faintly  flying 
From  the  glade  1  lelt  behind. 

Sadly  sighing,  dimly  dying 
On  a  melancholy  wind. 

Then  I  longed,  with  passion  burning, ' 
Homeward,  homeward,  once  again  1 
Onward,  onward  I  unretuming, 
Sweeps  the  river  to  the  main  ! 

Ocean  rises  up  before  me. 

Dim  and  vast  with  floc^  and  foam  ^ 
Tell  me  where  that  river  bore  me  ? 
Tell  me  why  I  left  my  home  I 
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HOW  MAY  WAS  FIRST  MADE. 

From  the  Poetical  Language  of  Flowers. 

BY  THOMAS  MILLER,  THE  BASKETMAKER. 

As  Spring  upon  a  silver  cloud 
Lay  looking  on  the  world  below, 

Watching  the  breezes  as  they  bowed 
The  buds  and  blossoms  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  fields  with  Hawthorns  walled ; 

Said  Spring,  “  New  buds  I  will  create.” 

She  to  a  Flower-spirit  called. 

Who  on  the  month  of  May  did  wait. 

And  bade  her  fetch  a  Hawthorn  spray. 

That  she  might  make  the  buds  of  May. 

Said  Spring,  “  The  grass  looks  green  and  bright, 
The  Hawthorn  hedges  too  are  green. 

I’ll  sprinkle  them  with  flowers  of  light, 

Such  stars  as  earth  hath  never  seen  ; 

And  all  through  England’s  girded  vales. 

Her  steep  hill-sides  and  haunted  streams. 
Where  wowlands  dip  into  the  dales. 

Where’er  the  Hawthorn  stands  and  dreams, 
Where  thick-leaved  trees  make  dark  the  day. 
I’ll  light  each  nook  with  flowers  of  May. 

”  Like  pearly  dew-drops,  white  and  round. 

The  shut  up  birds  shall  first  appear. 

And  in  them  be  such  fragrance  found 
As  breeze  before  did  never  bear ; 

Such  as  in  Elden  only  dwelt. 

When  angels  hovered  round  its  bowers. 

And  long-haired  Eve  at  morning  knelt 
In  innocence  amid  the  flowers ; 

While  the  whole  air  was  every  way 
Filled  with  a  perfume  sweet  as  May. 

"  And  oft  shall  groups  of  children  come. 

Threading  their  way  through  shady  places. 
From  many  a  peaceful  English  home. 

The  sunshine  falling  on  their  faces ; 

Starting  with  merry  voice  the  thrush, 

As  through  green  lanes  they  wander  singing. 
To  gather  the  sweet  Hawthorn-bush, 

Which  homeward  in  the  evening  bringing. 
With  smiling  faces,  they  shall  say, 

*  There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  as  May.’ 

“  And  many  a  poet  yet  unborn 

Shall  link  its  name  with  some  sweet  lay. 
And  lovers  oft  at  early  mom 
Shall  gather  blossoms  of  the  May, 

With  eyes  bright  as  the  silver  dews, 

Which  on  the  rounded  May-buds  sleep ; 

And  lips,  whose  parted  smiles  diffuse 
A  sunshine  o’er  the  watch  they  keep,  ;^ 

Shall  open  all  their  white  array 
Of  pearls,  ranged  like  the  buds^of  May.” 

Spring  shook  the  cloud  on  which  she  'lay, 
And  silvered  o’ct  the  Hawthorn  spray,  ^ 
Then  showered  down  the  buds  of  May.*  “ 


THE  DYING  CHILD. 

BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 

Mother,  I’m  tired,  and  I  would  fain  be  sleeping; 

Let  me  repose  upon  thy  bosom  seek  : 

Bui  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  leave  off  weeping. 
Because  thy  tears  fall  hot  upon  my  cheek 
Here  it  is  cold :  the  tempest  raveth  madly ; 

But  in  my  dreams  all  is  so  wondrous  bright ; 

I  see  the  angel-children  smiling  gladly. 

When  from  my  weary  eyes  I  shut  out  light. 

Mother,  one  stands  beside  me  now  I  and,  listen ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  music’s  sweet  accord  1 
See  how  his  while  wings  beautifully  glisten ! 

Surely  those  wings  were  given  him  by  our  Lord ! 
Green,  gold,  and  reti  are  floating  all  around  me : 

They  are  the  flowers  the  angel  scattereth. 

Shall  I  have  also  wings  whilst  life  has  bound  me  *? 
Or,  mother,  are  they  given  alone  in  death  1 

Why  dost  thou  clasp  me,  as  if  I  were  going  1 
VVhy  dost  thou  press  thy  cheek  thus  unto  naine  ? 
Thy  cheek  is  hot,  and  yet  thy  tears  are  flowing : 

I  will,  dear  mother,  will  be  always  thine ! 

Do  not  sigh  thus — it  marreth  my  reposing; 

And,  if  thou  weep,  then  must  I  w'eep  with  thee ! 
Oh,  I  am  tired — my  weary  eyes  are  closing : 

Look,  mother,  look,  the  angel  kisseth  me  1 


From  the«PeopIe't  Journal. 

THE  HASTY  WORD. 

BY  ANNA  SAVAGE. 

We  are  too  swift  to  judge  the  hasty  word, 

Called  forth,  may  be,  by  jarring  some  fine  chord 
We  have  too  roughly  handled.  Swifter  we  speak 
Our  scornful  bitter  thoughts,  the  bloodless  cheek 
May  fail  to  tell  how  keen  the  shaft  hath  been ; 

No  quivering  of  the  tutored  lip  is  seen 
To  tell  how  sure  the  vengeance,  but  the  heart  1 — 
Could  we  but  raise  its  veil,  then  should  we  starts 
As  if  a  chamel-vault  revealed  its  store 
Of  lifeless  forms,  in  trappings  that  they  wore 
Ere  death’s  cold  care  had  claimed  them.  We 
should  hear 

Wailings  of  smothered  anguish,  though  no  tear 
May  tell  it  to  the  world,  sounding  amid 
The  forms  of  mournful  memories  that  lie  hid 
In  Time’s  dark  treasure-house.  The  world  1 — it 
hath  / 

Too  little  joy  upon  its  thorny  path. 

That  we  should  scorn  to  heed  another’s  pain. 

Like  sunshine  through  the  summer-rain, 

Is  the  sweet  bond  of  kindness,  brightly  thrown 
On  life’s  dark  clouds,  forming  a  heavenly  zone ; 
And  fairest  in  the  stormiest  sky  appears. 

Weaving  a  web  of  beauty,  e’en  from  tears. 


National  Songs  and  Music  op  the  Servians,  songs  pleased  them.  The  difference  in  religion  is 
— ^When,  in  the  winter  evenings,  all  are  assembled  overcome  by  poesy :  it  unites  the  whole  race — it 
around  the  fire,  and  the  women  are  engaged  with  lives  throughout  the  nation.  The  mountains,  where 
their  spinning,  a  song  is  struck  up  by  whomsoever  the  herdsman  tends  his  cattle ;  the  plains  on  which 
happens  to  know  it  best.  The  old  men,  having  the  harvest  is  reaped  ;  the  forest,  through  which  the 
grown-up  sons,  and  being  excused  from  hard  labor,  traveller  makes  his  way-— all  resound  with  song; 
recite  these  songs  to  their  gandchildren,  who  yield  it  forms  an  accompaniment  to  business  of  all  sorts, 
themselves  with  delight  to  the  impressions  through  What,  then,  are  the  subjects  of  these  strains,  which 
which  they  receive  their  first  knowledge  of  ^e  under  circumstances  so  infinitely  varied,  are  thus 
world.  Even  the  Igumens  of  the  cloister  do  not  interwoven  with  life,  while  they  are  almost  uncon- 
deem  it  derogatory  to  sing  to  the  gusle.  But  the  sciously  raised  above  it  1 

performance  has  more  of  the  character  of  recitation  What  man  strongly  feels  he  naturally  seeks  to  ex- 

than  of  singing :  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  instru-  press.  Here,  where  no  external  model  presents  it- 
ment,  which  has  but  one  string,  falls  in  only  at  the  self,  the  inward  spiritual  existence,  from  which  all 
end  of  the  verse.  our  thoughts  and  actions  proceed,  is  manifested  by 

In  the  mountains— where  men  are  of  simpler  words,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  originality.  In 
habits,  loftier  in  stature,  and  of  ruder  nature — we  the  light  of  innate  thought,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
hear  heroic  songs,  invariably  of  five  trochees,  and  life,  poetry  conceives  its  ideas,  and  reproduces  them 
the  fixed  pause  after  the  second  toot ;  and  almost  true  to  nature,  but  in  purer  and  more  abstract 
every  line  is  in  itself  a  complete  sentence.  The  forms;  at  once  individual  and  symbolical, 
lower  we  come  down  towards  the  Danube  and  the  Servian  song  discloses  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Save,  and  the  closer  together  we  find  the  villages —  people :  it  pays  due  honor  to  the  husbandman,  **  who 
the  race  of  men  is  more  polished,  more  friendly,  nas  black  hands  but  eats  white  bread it  loves  ta 
and  also  smaller  in  stature ;  and  the  gusle  becomes  dwell  with  fondness  on  the  old  man  with  venerable 
less  common ;  and— especially  as  an  accompani-  flowing  beard,  whose  soul,  when  he  leaves  the 
ment  for  dancing — the  love-song  prevails:  it  is  earthly  temple  of  his  God,  has  become  pure  as  ether, 
more  flexible  and  flowing  than  other  songs  since  it  or  the  breatn  of  a  flower  j  but  it  most  luxuriates  in 
adds  the  dactyl,  in  varied  modes,  to  the  trochee ;  but  those  affections  which  exalt  the  worth  of  a  family 

it  is  in  its  kind  equally  national.  and  maintain  it  in  integrity  and  honor. 

In  the  more  numerous  assemblies,  the  heroic  song  The  singer  delights  to  speak  of  the  maiden  in  the 
prevails ;  and  at  taverns,  where  card-playing  is  yet  first  bloom  of  youth,  gaily  participating  in  every 
unknown,  it  constitutes  the  principal  entertainment :  gentle  sport ;  he  sjrmpathizes  with  her  growing  af- 
Ihe  singer  is  he  who  has  first  taken  the  gusle  into  fection  when  she  first  becomes  aware  of  its  exist- 
his  hand,  and  who  is  best  able  to  accompany  it  with  ence,  and  confides  it  only  to  the  garland  that  she 
his  voice.  At  the  festivals  and  assemblies  near  the  throws  into  the  brook ;  tracing  its  progress  to  the 
cloisters,  parties  stand  forward  who  have  devoted  time  when  she  confesses  to  the  youth  that  gazing 
themselves  exclusively  to  singing— including  the  upon  him  she  had  grown  up  graceful  in  his  sight; 
blind;  who,  however— especially  in  Servia— are  of-  and  on  to  the  blissful  period  of  their  union,  which  he 
tener  singers  than  composers  of  songs.  Men  of  real  pictures  in  strains  of  surpassing  sweetness.  Charm- 
poetic  talent,  like  Philip  Wishnitsch  from  Bosnia,  ing  picture,  sweetly  limned,  on  the  light  background 
are  occasionally  met  with,  who  collect  a  circle  of  a  landscape. — Ranke's  History  of  Servia. 
around  them,  and  often  move  their  audience  to 

tears.  Elicitino  an  Idxa. — Two  Dutchmen  living  op 

Nor  have  those  Servians  who  have  gone  over  to  posite  each  other,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in 
Islam  ism  been  able  to  subdue  their  affection  for  the  habit  of  smoking  by  their  door-sides  in  silence, 
poesy.  Christians  and  Mahometans  frequently  at  length  broke  forth  in  the  following  dialogue ; — 
have  the  same  heroic  song ;  the  only  difference  be-  “  What  sort  of  wedder  you  think  it  will  be  to-day, 
ing  that  each  claims  the  victory  for  the  adherents  to  neighbor !”  The  other  after  two  or  three  hasty 
his  own  faith.  The  chiefs,  though  they  would  not  puffs:  “Well,  I  don’t  know;  what  sort  of  wedder 
take  part  in  the  song  listen  to  it  with  delight ;  you  think  it  will  be.”  The  first,  somewhat  nettled : 
and  in  Sarajewo,  they  once  induced  the  kadi  to  li-  “  I  tink  it  will  be  wedder  as  you  tink  it  will  be.” 
berate  a  Christian  prisoner,  merely  because  his  The  other,  acquiescingly :  “  Well,  1  tink  so  too.”  .  " 
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A  Night  oh  the  Shores  op  Hindustan.— We 
came  to  anchor,  on  the  third  morning  alter  quitting 
Kedgeree,  under  the  walls  of  Fort  William,  and 
found  H.  M.’s  3d  Dragoons  encamped  on  the  glacis. 
About  four  in  the  alternoon,  the  heat  having  consid- 
era  Illy  abated,  we  disembarked  and  marched  into 
the  Fort,  where  quarters  had  been  provided  for  our 
men,  thoufirh  none  for  the  oliicers,  as  the  bri^de- 
major  informed  us,  at  the  same  time  stating,  that  as 
a  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  that  subject  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  fort-major,  we  must  wait 
until  he  (of  the  Uueen’s)  had  craftily  overcome  him 
(of  the  company’s),  and  induced  the  latter  individual 
to  house  us.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  a  man 
between  two  stools  being  likely  to  come  to  the 
ground,  which  was  fully  illustrate  in  our  case,  for, 
both  of  our  supports  for  a  night’s  rest  in  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  having  given  way,  we  came  to  the  earth, 
though  fortunately  in  the  lenis  of  the  3d  Dragoons, 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  where  our 
fall  was  kindly  broken  by  cloaks  spread  on  the 
ground  lo  receive  us.  I  was  composing  myself  to 
sleep  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  per¬ 
mit,  when  suddenly  a  volley  of  screams,  as  though 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  of  ten  thousand  demons, 
caused  me  lo  start  on  my  feet,  supposing  the  camp 
lo  have  been  invaded  by  the  infernal  regions.  My 
host,  lying  in  the  opposite  recess  of  the  tent,  being 
a  man  of  some  days’  experience,  begged  me  noi  lo 
disturb  myself,  as  it  was  only  the  jackals.  “  Only 
the  jackals!”  but  they  are  pretty  nearly  enough  to 
murder  sleep,  I  thought,  as  I  laid  down  to  await 
the  cessation  of  their  intolerable  howls.  Silence  at 
length  ensued,  and  I  w'as  just  falling  asleep,  when  a 
low  gurgling  noise  arose  close  to  my  ears,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  most  monotonous  regularity Good 
heaven  I  cried,  after  listening  intently  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  “  that  must  come  from  the  diabolical  bandi¬ 
coots,  ol  w’hich  I  have  often  heard  from  old  Indians.” 
1  drew  my  sword  and  awaited  their  advance  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  perspiration,  for  I  have  an  insuperable  abhor¬ 
rence  to  the  w'hole  rat  tribe ;  but  they  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  No,  their  cursed 
pipes  sounded  the  advance,  unheeded  by  the  main 
body.  My  enemies,  nevertheless,  seemed  lo  be 
mustering ;  for  the  gurgle  was  taken  up  by  a  rein¬ 
forcement  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tent,  inter¬ 
rupted  occasionally  by  a  low,  muttering  sound: 

Ja.mjain  efficaci  do  m«nus  sciontin. 

“  I  submit ;  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  through  this  in¬ 
terminable  persecution,  and  a  m.tn’s  days  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  must  be  necessarily  short  without  rest!” 
^rhus  I  exclaimed,  as  jumping  up,  I  threw  my  cloak 
aside,  and  paced  the  tent  m  a  fever,  saluted  inces¬ 
santly  by  the  unearthly  gurgle.  My  friend  lay  on 
the  opposite  side;  sleeping  as  calmly  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  in  the  w'orld  lo  torture  us  as 
jackals  or  bandicoots.  The  morning  was  just  break¬ 
ing,  and  *  stepped  out  of  the  tent,  in  hope  of  being 
taken  for  a  ghost  by  the  jackals,  and  thus  retaliating 
by  fright  on  a  portion  of  my  enemies — when,  lo ! 
the  veil  of  mystery  was  withdrawn,  and  there  sat 
two  Hindoos  smoking  the  pipe  of  the  country,  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  oi  hubble-bubble,  which 
noisy  instruments  I  had  mistaken  all  night  for  the 
bandicoots.  This  was  too  absurd.  I  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  which  awakened  my  friend,  whoha.stily 
joined  me,  when  I  related  my  grievance.  Having 
silenced  the  smokers,  I  soon  enjoyed  the  rest  I  had 
almost  despaired  of  attaining. — Military  Sketches 
by  a  Cemalf^  Offieer. 

Amonymocs  Correspondence. — Of  all  detestable 
things  this  is  the  most  odious: — Friend  may  censure 


friend,  foe  may  venl  his  spleen,  but  let  it  never  be 
done  under  the  cover  of  anonymous  writing. 
It  is  indeed  a  sneaking  world,  a  cowardly  world, 
for  it  kills  more  from  behind  a  shelter  than  it  dare 
attack  in  the  open  plain :  but  what  dear  ties  have 
either  been  sundered  or  loosened  by  this  hend  of 
mischief;  what  hopes  of  love  blighted,  what  deeds 
of  charity  delayed,  what  virtues,  the  most  exalting 
and  dignifying  to  human  nature,  sullied  by  this 
foul  invisible  spirit  1  Friendships  over  which  lime 
could  exercise  no  control,— whicn  distance  or  pov¬ 
erty  could  not  shake  or  alter, — have  been  forever 
chilled  by  suspicion,  or  completely  destroyed  by 
anonymous  malice.  Neither  shall  tAey  be  wholly 
guiltless  who  believe  these  secret  calumniators  of  a 
man’s  character.  Truth  be  it  remembered,  requires 
no  covert,  no  alteration  of  garb,  for  how  possibly 
can  it  assume  a  lovelier  one  than  its  own  ?  Burn, 

then,  these  unauthorised  epistles;  look  for  the  sig¬ 
nature  before  you  glance  at  the  matter;  and  thus 
this  enemy  of  truth  and  plain  dealing  (for  such  is 

the  anonymous  correspondent)  will  be  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  pervert  innocence,  and  your  own  bosom 
will  still  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  well  of 
those  friends  and  neighbors  whom  this  demon  of 
mischief  would  destroy. —  Waller  Kemp. 

Extraordinary  Tree. — We  regret  to  state  that 
during  a  late  heavy  storm  a  ponion  of  ihe  famed 
lime-tree  at  Neustadt,  in  Wirtem berg,  was  blown 
down  by  the  wind  wdiich  prevailed.  This  tree,  which 
was  planted  more  than  500  years  ago,  is  thirty-six 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  ba.se,  and  the  twelve 
main  branches  of  thi.s  gigantic  trunk  were  as  thick 
as  oak  trees,  being  more  than  six  feet  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  These  twelve  branches,  thickly  covered  with 
foliage,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  450  feet 
I  and  rested  upon  415  props,  which,  since  the  year 
1554,  were,  for  the  most  part,  set  up  by  noblemen, 
bishops,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  The 
trunk  of  this  once  majestic  tree  is  now  standing,  a 
mournful  wreck  of  its  ancient  beauty. — Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Roman  Remains. — In  digging  the  foundation 
for  the  Railway  terminus  at  St.  Leonard’s,  Perth,  a 
quantity  ol  human  bones  and  stone  coffins  have  been 
discovered.  Urns  of  burnt  clay,  some  of  them  con- 
j  taining  ashes,  were  found;  and  the  North  British 
I  Mail  informs  us,  that  a  Roman  Road,  many  feet 
j  below  the  present  surface  and  immediately  beneath 
I  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  has  also  been  brought  to  light. 

I  The  strong  Roman  stations  and  desperate  battles  in 
1  these  parts  have  lelt  scattered  relics  of  every  kind 
!  and  vestiges  of  their  ancient  works,  such  as  the  in 
leresting  camp  at  Ardoch,  all  over  the  country. 

Statistics  op  Pauperism. — The  population  of 
j  Sweden  amounts  to^about  3,500,000  souls,  and  has 
j  only  3  mendicants  to  every  400  persons ;  while  in 
I  Norway  they  reckon  5  out  of  every  100;  Denmark 
1  4 ;  in  Wirtemberg,  5 ;  in  Switzerland,  10 ;  in  Italy, 
13;  in  France,  15;  and  in  the  British  Islands  col¬ 
lectively,  17;  although  in  England  separately  there 
are  only  10.  In  France,  the  number  of  foundlings 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state  was,  in  1844, ' 
123,394,  demanding  an  annual  outlay  of  6,707,H29f. 
12c.,  or  54f.  ()C.  a  head.  In  Paris  the  charitable  es¬ 
tablishments  afford  relief  lo  95,000  paupers.  At 
Berlin  the  number  of  mendicants  has  become 
doubled  between  1822  and  184G ;  the  number  of 
families  in  that  capital  supported  by  charity  has 
increased  from  2,990  to  3,445.  In  London  it  is 
computed  that  there  are  25,000  persons  who  daily 
practise  mendicity  or  robbery. 
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